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PAKMWORKERS IN RURAL AMERICA, 197W972 



(The Role .of Land^Orant Colleges) 



MONDAY, JrtXKE 10, 1Q73 

' SiJBC<)MHiTTEE ON Migratory Labok6f THE . 
* CoMmraEB ox Labor AND PubuoWei/Fare, 

, , ' WasMngtonyDXI* * 

The siibcommittee met pursuant to notice at 9 :80 a.m. in room 1202^ 
.Now Si^nato Office Buildmf;, Senator Adlai E. St<jvcnson HI'(chair- 
m'an of the Subcommittee) presiding- . * - 

f^rosent : Senator Stwenson, . \ 

Staff- members present: Boren Ohcrtkov^, subcommittee counsel; 
Basil rgndos,' professional staff member; and Eugene Mitfdman, 
minority counsel. - • 

Senator Stevenson. The jnecting of the subcominitti^e will come to 
order.* * * • ^ - > 

Statement by Aniai E. Stevenson HI, a U.S. StJNATOR . 
FiioM TiiE State or Irunois 

For the past year, the Subcommittee' on Migratory loibor has been 
eomtoing hearings into the continuing problem of poverty and dep- 
rivation among the Nation's farmworkers. In the course of our hear? 
ings, some striknig facts have emerged: * t 

We have learned that rural povcity, though it is largely invisible to 
the Nati(>n*s pre.^ and to the urban' public, exists and persists. It is, 
in many areas, as deep, and pervasive as it was 5, 10, or 20 years ago; 
The continuing flight of rural people to the cities, at a rate of 1 miMioji 
a year, is only one dramatic sympton of shrivt^li^g oppprtunitf in 

• rural Amerif a— and it is one cause of troweling and crisis in ur^an 
America., • . 

Through much our histoty as a nation, rural poverty has been a 
melancholy recurring theme. Hunger among those who proVide our 
food;^ve\i:y among those who ijreatc ouir .abundflmcef (|ilapidated 
houses, nmdbwn schools, dying tpwiis— tliese depressing images of 

• rural blight are not only pictures from the American past, they arc 
^ icontemiK)raiy scenes. And behind these images of^^de^ay are personal 

Ifh(f human tragedies: families with little Iiojk* for success and inde* 
I)^dence; children with little future if they live their lives in rural 
America. - 

We have learned* that, though rural poverty is nothing new, some 
of its causes ajre new. ^ ^ \ , * > 

While we in urban America have looked the other way, the face of 
rural America has been changed in the past few ycar&- suddenly, vi- 
olently, and wfth drastic conse(iuences» 
fcjv^C ' • ^ (8137) • 7 



- In n. fey^ brief years, giant corporations liammoved in on American 
/ignculturo. The aims of these giants arc simnlo enough : to o\^ or 
control the production, processing, and distnbution of the Nation's 
food. Tlieir slogans are appealing enough: "Progress," "Efficiency,". 
"Economies of Scale,". ° * \ . 

- But the human consequences of such progress and efficiency are 
often staggering: profit for the conglomerate farmers^-bufe losses fpr 
farmworkers and farm families: losses not only of a livelihood, but 
of. a way of 4ife; thp virtu§il death not only of the family farm' as an 
enterpnso m America, but of a whole fabric of institutions which 
once gave vitality to our Nation's rural communities. 

And in the wake of all thisL devastating change, little has been cre- 
ated to replace what has been lost. • , \ 

We have learned that the TLS. .Pepartrftent of Agriculture, though 
It iiivesta some $6 billion in agriculture each year, has no clear and 
consistent policy for revitalizing rural America; no clear policy for 
reclaiming the lives that have been disrupted by the corporat<^ ad- 
vance into rural America;^ no policy f^r creating altemativcs^n the 
Countryside which might help stem the Crisis in the cities. Indeed, it is 
hard to distinguish the attitude of the Department (f£ Agriculture 
from the 'attitude of the agribusint»S3 giants; an attitude summed up 
m the heartless slogan, "Adapt or Bie." 

The farm policj~or nonpolicy— which now prevails in America, 
wittmgly or unwittingl;v% is subsidizing the death. of rural America 
as a place of opportimity for the farmworker and the enterprising 
small farmer and his family. A crazy quilt of unfair tax loopholes, 
crop subsidies, and cheap labor policies; our exclusion of farmwork- * 
ers from the social programs and kbor-protection laws which other 
citizens enjoyj our giveaway of feddrally funded 'irrigation waters— 
all these, it seems, work for the l>enefit of the giants. And they work 
against the rights and legitimate interests of farmworkers, 'family " 
farmers, srimlltown citizens, and by no means least, the American 
consumer. ' ' ' 

The result is,, in my judgment, both scandaband tragedy. And both 
the tragedy and scandal seem all the-^eater when we reflect lhat 
they need never have happened; they:wefe not inevitable; they have 
occurred by default, ifqiot by deliberates design. Wliv? Because all tlie 
Willie that rural America has been deteriorating we have had at our 
hands the resources to prevent this decline. "Wliat we have lacked has 
i)een a. policy centered iipon human l>cings and their well-l)eing"— and 
any strong will to impltment such a policy. Even now we have the 
means to revitalizef rural America : to make it a fit and promising place 
for families to live. But often it seems as if we prefer to watch as the 
rui'al lan(lRca|)e is reshaped in to a vast soulless, assembly line, and 
rural citizens are forced to become little more than cogs in the giaht 
machine. ; , , 

, Our hearings today and tomorrow bring us to the NatfonTland- 
grant colleges and their role in the life^of rural America. The question 
before m is whether- this va<.t system of educati<m, res(»arch, and exten-. 
fiion i^ working for or against the cause-- livable communities in rural 
Amei*ica. In shoit, our question is whetlier our land-grant colleges, 
with their great resources of manpower an dtalent ; v;ith their budgets 
totaling nearly three quarters of a billion dollars aa-ear; with their 
far-mmg network of research stations and educational services; with 
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their almost unlimited' potential for impact on our rural life=— are • 
part of4^^he solution, or part of the problem. . * / 

In these 2 days, we will be asking some candid questions about the 
land-pfrant college systenr: ' , 

1. Who are^the real l>eneficiaries of land-grant coUe^je elforts? Can , 
we be satisfied that all those intended to be served are m fact served ? » 
^ 2. Have the land-grant colleges conspit^fsd? wittingly orMnwittingly, 
ill the displacement and impoverishment of farmworkers? Have they 
shown a sense of responsibility for solving the problems caused ^by 
mechanized and large-scale corporate farming? 

3. Have the land-grant colleges liv^id up to their historic mission 
in rural America — to serve all the people of the Nation? 

4. Should the land-grant colleges disclose publicly more, details of 
their research projects, administrative operations, iiscal policies, in- 
dustry contributions, and progress made toward their defined goals ? 
"Vvhat mechanisms arc needed, if any, to' make tlie land-grant college 
system more accountable and responsible to the piiblic? 

5. In view of the fact that less than 1 percent of all land-grant 
college money goes to the 17 land-grant colleges which are predomi- 
'uately black, what steps must be taken to eliminate racial discrimina- 
tion where it exists in the system ? • * 

"To some, notably the authors w the recent report on the system 
entitled "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Tipies," the answers to these questions 
constitute a 8wee];)ing i«dict?neht of the land-gran,t college system. 

We will l>e hearing testimony on both sides of that issue. Through- - 
-jut, our aim will be to l>e both positive and c(*nstructivc: to learn 
whether changes are neejjef| in our land-grant college system— and if 
f^o, whether they can be inspired by tlieXongress. 

But certainly no apology is needed for holding the land-grant col- . 
lege system up to the light of congressional scrutiny. If we failed to 
ansess the achievements and directions of a system so large, so expen- 
sive, and BO important, we would be guilty of public neglect. 

I welcome all of'you™witnesi;e.s, members of the public, and the 
prcKs -to these hearings. If *\ve are able in these hearings and future 
"ones to focuH j>ublic attention on the .plight of 50 million rural citi- 
zens, we will in my judgment be performing a vital public service. 

Our first witness is Mr, Jim Ilightower. Mr, Hightower was born 
an(l rained and educated in Texas; He formerlv was a legislative assis't- 
ant to Senator Yarborouirh of l>xas. Now 'he is the' director of the 



Agribu^ineKi^ Accountabilitv Project. He also is edit'or of the teport, 
toes. Hard Times," subtitled "The Faihire of the Land- 
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"Hard Tomatoej , 

(yrant College Co^iiiplex." 
^^\ccompai\ving Mr. Hightower is Ms. i?usan DeMarco, also with 
le Agribusiness Accountability Projects 

Thank you for joining us this moiiiing. Mr. Hightower and Ms. 
DeMarco.'You have a sfatement. We can enter it hi the record if you 
would like to just summarize it ; or, if you would like to read it, go 
ahead. 

STATEMENT OF HM HialttTOWER, DIRECTOR, A&RIBUSINESS 
ACCOTJNTABILITY PROJECT; ACCOMPANIED BY SUSAN DEMARCO. 
RESEARCH COORDINATOR 

Mr. HKaiiTOWEK. Tliank yon, Mr. Cliainifan. I am coinp to submit 
for the rocord as our official statt'mont"^ summary of "Hard Tomatoes. 
Ilar'd Times." 
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Setiator Stevenson. Without objection, it will be entered in the 
record at the end of your testimony. ■ ^ 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. i will just hit some of the highlights of that report, 
atressing some of the issues that we think are of particular simificance 
for this Jiearmg. ' / . 

n ^ Hightower, a director bf the Agribx;siness/4ccountability 

1 roject. Ivith me is Ms. Susan DeMarco, research assbciate with, the 
project, m are t<^^tifying this morning in Behalf of the project's task 
force on the land-grant college complex. I served as director of the task 
lorciN and Ms. DeMarcQ was research cop.rdinator. Attaclifed to oiir 
statement is a brief dt»scr.iption of the Agi-ibusiness Accountability 
Project and of the task force. 

t On May .31 of this year, the task :force released its preliminary 
report, "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Time»>:' This report is an independent 
examination of the land-grant— agricultural complex, located in pvery 
State of the Union i^fid including colleges of agriculture, agricultural 
experiment stations/and State extension services. The report is focused 
primarily on the research effort of this complex. 

The message of ^^Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times" is that the tax-sup- 
ported, land gfant comi)lex has come to serve an elite of private 
corporate intere^sts in agriculture, while ignoring those who have the 
most ur^:ent needs and the ih<^ legitimate claims for assistance. 

Mn Chairman, as the I)es Msmes Register editorialized a couple of 
weeks ago, this message <^will iiSt he received by people in [nil-all 
areas as a startling revelation." Iri fact, there is nothing in our report 
that most rural constituencies doill at least suspect, nothing that any 
other inde[)endent examination of the complex would not have picked 
up. The failure of the complex is obvious— it is written in the land- 
grant community's own materials. » 
^ / More tragically, it is written all over rurrfl America. Go out there 
ami ask family farmers, farm workers, independent bankers, small* 
town mayors, struggling cooi>eratives, organic producers and the 
majority of other rural Americans what their land-^gi-ant complex has 
done for them. You might also ask what that complex has done to them. 

Rural ^America is in crisis. Famrly farmers are squeezed between ' 
low prices for their products and the skyrocketing cost of doing busi- 
ness, with 12,000 of them a week being squeezed riirht but of busiiress. - 
The plisrht of farm workers is the shame of our Nation. Rural tow'ns are 
without .sewerage systems, without adequate honsine, without medical 
facilities and increasingly without people. Some 800,000 rural people 
every year are packing into already-gorged urban areas, with less thanr 
"2 percent of our land straining to accommodates 78 percent of our 
people. 

Wherr has the hmd-gvant collcqv rompleop ft^fwi^ The most damning 
failure of the complex is its total abdication of leadership. At a time 
vvhen rural America desperately needs scientific and intellectual atfra- 
tion to meet critical needs, the land grant communitv has its head \n* 
the Rand, preoccupied with narrow concepts of efficiencv and prb- 
ductivity. 

The complex has been eager to work with farm machinerv manu- 
facturers and well-capitalized farminfr operations to mechanize all 
aOTicnltnral labor, but it has accented no responsibilitv for the farm 
laborer who is nut out of work by the machine. It has worked Imnd-in- 
liand with seed companies to develoj) liigh-yield strains, but it has not • 
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noticed that rural America is yielding!: up practically all of its voimg 
pcDple. it lias been available day and night to help nonfarming corpo- 
rations develop schemes of vertical integration, while offering inde- 

Sendent family* fariiiers little more comfort than "adapt or die. " It has 
, evoted hours to create adequate water systems for fruit an A vegetable 
canners, but 30,000 rural communities in this country still have no cen- 
tral w;ater systems. It has tampered with the gene structure of toma- 
toes, strawberries, aspara^s and other foods ^ i)repare them for the 
steel grasp of the mechanlciil harvestors, but it has sat still while the 
American'food supply has been laced with carcinogenic substances. 

The primary benencia-ries of land grant research are agribusiness 
corporations. These interests envision rural America as a factory that 
will produce food, fiber, and profits on a corporate assembly iine ex- 
tending from the fields through the supermarket checkout- counter* 
Through mechanicaU chemical and managerial research, land-grant 
colleges are coming close to the agribusiness ideal. 

Genet iciijly redesigned, mechanically planted, thinned and weeded, 
chemical^ k»oadied and mechanically harvested and sorted, food prod- 
ucts move^'out of the field and into the processing and marketing 
stages-T-un touched by human hands. 

Land-grant researchers are at work today on literall;^ every need of 
corporate agricultuue, meeting their needsj and whims with tax dollars. 
Schemes to assist feed companies to vertically integrate Iwg farmers 
are being developed ; new packages are designed 'for m'arketiilg cor- 
porations ; cosmetics are researchex^ to contribute to consumer qj^peal 
of food items; computer checkout svstems are designed for super-^f 
markets ; brand name canners are assisted with new' processing meth- 
ods^; and giant chemical corporations receive exclusive licenses to 
produce and sell publicly researched chemicals. 

Service to agribusiness is not by coincidence. In dojsens of ways, cor- 
porate agribusineps gets into the land-f?rant complex. It is welcomed 
there , by administrators, academics, scientists, and researchers vA\o 
share the agribusinessman's vision of int(5grated, automated agri- 
cult ui'e. 

(\)rporate executives sit on college boards of trustees, purchase 
research from experiment'Stati(ms, hire land-grant academics as private 
consultants, advise and.are advised hy land OTant officials, go to Wash- 
ington and State capitols to urge more public money for land-grailt 
research, publish and distribute the writings of academics, provi.de 
scholarshii)S and other educational support, invite Iqnd grant par- 
ticipati(/a in their industrial conferences and sponsor foundations that 
extend b?)th grants and recognition to tlie land gi^ant commuiuty. 
% Money is the web of the tight relationship between agribusiness and 
the lanci-grant complex^ It is not that a huge sum of money is given — 
industry' gave $12 million directly to^ State experiment stations for 
researcfi iir lOGO. Rather it i^ that enough money is given to influence 
resealvhdonf with public funds. 

At leakt 2r1 land-grant colleges ha^^e established private, tax-e?cempt 
fmuulationff to handle grants and contract^ coming into their institu- 
tions for research. Through these curious meclianisms, a funding source 
gives nionev to be funneled to a i)ublic imiyjersity to conduct research. 
By this shell game, private research can.be undertaken without ojblipa- 
tion to report publicly the names of thc corporations that are makmg 
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El grants, the amounts of those grants, the purpose of those 
^^^l ^^^^^ ^^^^^ grants are made. 

lUese foundations also handle patents for the coUfeces. When a 
^ iwi'''*^^^^ research through a foundation, it is done nor< 

maJly with the understanding that the corporation will have first shot 
^L^„ H^^^. ^'^y patented process or product that results, On 
-researcll patents that do not result from corporate grants, the proce- 
• dure for jicensmg is just as cozy. At Purdue University, for oacample, 
^ ? 18 «rawh of responsible C9mpanies'that might have an interest 
in the process or product, and the corporations are approiiched one by 
one until there IS a taker. . * ■ 

Mr/Chairman, where does the corporation end and the land-irrant 
college begin? It is difficult to find the public interest in this tangle, 
lliese tics to agribusiness raise the most serious questions about 
, the subversion- of scientific integrity and the selling of the public trust. 
It IS not easy ^to know what the land-grant complex is and what it 
IS doing, tor example, most affricultural experiment stations offer an 
annual report in compliance witlrthe Hatch Act disclosure provisions, 
but these reports are less than enlightening. Data is not supplied uni- 
, formJy, It isi not collected in a central location and it either is not 
reported or w reported m a form that cannot easily be obtained or 
understood. Furthermore, fundamental questions go unasked and fun-^ 
damental facts go unreported. ' • • 

The land-grant college complex has l)een,able tb get by -with a 
minimum of public disclosure, and that has meant that the community 
has been able to operate wjth a minimum jjf public accountability. 

IJiere IS nothing inevitable about agribusinl^ss dojiiination of agri- 
i^ii i*^^* this coiintiy enjoys an abundance of food, it is not more 
food, 'not cheaper-food and certainlv not better food than that which 
can be produced by a system dominated bv familv agriculture. And 
much more than jhard tomatoes rolls off the agribusiness uss'embly 
Jin&— rural refugees, boarded-up busine.sses^deserted churches, aban- 
doned towns, broiling urban ghettos a^id dozens of other tragic human, 
social and cultural (»osts also are products of agribusiness. The land- 
grant community's preoccupation with corporate agribusiness has been, 
an inefficient public investment- . . ^ , \ 

"Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times" is^not simply %n attack on the land- 
grant college complex. We have not spent 0 months on this inquiry just 
so we could exchange press releases with the land-grant establishment. 
The American taxpayer is laying out some $750 million a year that 
simply IS not l)eing.spent in the public interest. More important, people 
are being hurt by this expenditure. It is a situation that cries out for 
national attention. ^ o 

Had, the land-grant community choKCn Hto put its time, its money,- 
its expertise, and its technology into niral^people, rather than into 
corporate^ pockets, then rural America today would be a igace where 
millions could live and iPork in difrnity. It is time to reorient the col- 
leges so that they will l>egiii to oict in the public interest. 

K is likely that the land-grant estafllishment, from Secretary Butz 
on (lown. will come into this hearing tomorrow with the same, tired 
recitation of benefits from agricultural research. They undoubtedly 
11 -iixicf, array of charts and -rhetoric, mounting a defense 
their old standbys of "efficiency," {'productivity," and "cheap 
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^?»bd." Thg^t is all they can:do. That is the same old stiifl they. feed 
Copigress every year at appropriations^tiiQe.; " _ - 

What we have done^iii Hard Telnatpes, KDard Times, and what others- 
have tried to point out before us, is to^'Suggest that there are enormcms 
. costs involved in the land-grant commune's narrow .dej&nitions of 
"efficiency," '^pl-oductivity," and "cheap." Is-.it efficient to depopulate 



tural latpr and •poisfoning .of land and food? Even assuming lo.w 
supenhark^t priced, is food cheap when it is hard, tasteless, and pos- 
sibly dangerms? \ ' 1- 1 
'^Mr.'Chairmunyit is the fondest hope^)f the land-grant establishment 
'-that^Hard .Tomatoes, Hard.Times will just pass by, that there will be 
" no hard and'f6ij;^inuing lopk at; their closed ^orld. It ife essential that 
^;his sjiBcomrt^ttee,. that' all of Coi^gress ^nd that State legislatures, 
make thorough invesdbigations of the work that the taxpayer is ftmd- 
ing through the land-grant^complei. Agricultural researah, exten- 
^ si<5i; ajid educatimi is -having mi enormous impact in this country. It 
' i^ essential" that there by a thorough accounting, with carSful consid- 

eration of the costs, as well a^theTjenefits. - ' . . 

- - Oi course," this subconhnittee has been in the lead on this issue, 
. and I .urge you to continue yowr probfe. In particular, I hope^that 
fyou mij^ht^take^hes^'heariijgs into the countryside and onto a couple 
. of land-grant campuses. Qui there you can talk with people^who can- 
not come to Washington, and you cam get a better feel for the impact of 
, this agricultuxaljJpmplex. ^ ^ * . .* ' . 

Again, we appreciate t^e oppTottijnity and the invitatiof^ to testify 
this morning/Ms. iJeMarco and I are iivailable for'any ^[u^stions you 
^mifftit have. ' ' ' . * •» • j 

Sena^r^SxEVENSOX. Thank y^u, Mr. Hififh tower. Yjou have leveled 
some Serious charges at tba land-^ant collisge complex and the De- 
partment ^f Agriculture. H^e wilrbe hearing tomorrow from the De- 
partment, as you know. What will th6ii;defense4)e? ; . 

Mr. HiGHTOWiiR. I think that they will talk primar% in terms of 
efficiency,' and say the technology has produced the most efficient 
V agriculture known to man; that the con^uitters spend less of their 
dollar for^fooS in the supermarket than any other c^yilization in the 

history of this world- r . 

I think that generally will be the presentp,tipn that' comes from 
them, and that they will admit 'that there are side effects of their 
^ investment in corporate agribusiness, but that the benefits largely outr- 
weie^h those side effects. . 

WJlut we. have done here in this report is, to say that "efficient" is 
more than 49 cents for a pounds of tomatoes. . ^ 

Is it efficient to grow tomatoes with tough skins just so»they can be 
picked by machinery? Is^it efficient to drive the laborers who harvest 
those tomatoes completely out of a job without any compensatory re- 
search On their needs ? . 

Is it efficient to develop a $23,000 harvester, as ^e land-grant col- 
leges dijj in California, which then is not adaptableto the needs of in- 
dependent producers of tomatoes, who cannot use the machinery to 
begin with, who cannot lise the machinery oji the scale of their opera- 
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, tions, where their laiid is not large enough^be adaptable to that 
•'macnine? . . o < ^. "* 

Is iV^cient Avl\en that tomato is e^^^ ^ 

b(>, what Tve are questioning is the nafrawness of .their definition of 
eftcien^y^ that is the question thk^the subcommittee might ask 

them: What do they mean fey ej05.cienoy^ ' • 

Sena;fcor S™ I am sure that many research and extension 
semc^ of the land-grant college complex benefit all farmers; do they' 
not For mstan(?&, in the development of new fertilizers do Aot.the 
small farmers benefit as well afe the lal-ge farmers, to the^exteilt that 
th^ make the production of foojd more efficient ? •'^ 

Do they not bring down costs^ that .eyefltitually will benejfit the 
consumer? v y ' - . ' ^ 

^f^I^ ^ ^ggesting ^at the large farmers benefit more than 
the smai*.farmers. Will you explain that?' ' 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. -Yes; we are perfectly wiUirig^ to admit that thei^ 
are benefits from a-gncultural research.-We are perfectly willing t# 
admit that the land-grant qpUege ct>m*plex has not beeft a complete dis- 
aster.:^ has achieved some ^56 
' x-u Yx. that .point^quite explicitly in our re|)(ort. Bulb the fact is 
that the eniphasis of their research pn fertilizers, 5on new technology, 
on managerial systems, is of benefit ^o corporate agriculture : it is not 
designed to benefit the small farmer. , ^ 

If it is a benefit to ttie smaller farmer, it is only a trickle d6wn 
^benefit ; it is mcidentalr 

I believe that the Natfonal Farmers Union^s president made a state- 
ment to that effect a few years ago, saying that land-grant aid to the 
family farmer wds only incidental. ^ 

^ These farmers are not involved in designil^g the research that is 
done at colleges of agriculture. The corporate interest in research is 
^licited aiid actually designed into the research package. Farmers, 
farmworkers, and other rural -people are not such ^n integral part of 
the research design. ^ , x- 

Chemical agriculture, which has been researched, developed, and 
promoted by the land-grant complex, is desi^^ne'd with the highly capi- 
talized, corporate farm in mind. Chemicals have helped to make agri- 
culture a capital-intensive industry rather than a labor-intensive in- 
dustry, so the small farmer's position is disadvantaf^d by the research. 

Senator Stevenson. When you speatk of corjporate farms, are you 
speakmsr of large cornoratiotis and^onglomerates ? ' ^ 

Mr. HiGifTowER. Yes. I am jrlaS vou raised thiit question. There 
IS a recent report from the'USDA indicating that a mere 1 percent of 
the farms m the, country are corporate far^s, thus implying that the 
corporate moyement ii^o agriculture is no issue. It may be tru,e that 
only 1 percent are corpgrate farms and that even most of those are 
family corporations. ' 

But that does not ^ccolmt, for example, f ot Campbell soup^ whioh 
has no farms. This corporation integrates farmers and gets all its 
produce for its soups and canning o'perations through contract farming: 

Campbell's soup, Del Monte, 'ahd various other big name canners 
and processors may not be directly involved m farming in the sense 
that they own or lease the laAd, but they are involved'in the sense 
thatthey are in control of production, x ^ . 
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Th^ey tell the farmer what he will produce, how much he will pro- 
duce, what quj£lity he will produce, when he will produce it, and what 
he will be paid.* The Entrepreneurial aspgcts aro lifted from the farmer ; 
the f arjiSr.is reduced to a contract laborer, The corporations are mak- 
ing the decisions. ^ ^ . 

Senator Stevenson. I do not see how that situation gets us back to 
the land-grant colleges' relationship to the corporateiarm ? • 

Mr. HiGKTowEB. 'Senatbr, you asked whether the corporate f arAs 
were the pifmajy beneficiaries. I aiji pointing out that there are mo^e 
corporate "farmers" than XJSDA likes to admit. \, 

Senator Stevenson. Another^ aspect of determining who is effected' 
is thjjt it is not juSt the large corporate farms, but it is the consolidatioii^ 
of small farms into large enterprises that is helping to drive the people 
olf^eland. 

It. ujsed to be in Illinois that you could makfi a livrug on a IGQ-twre 
,farm" this was the^optimum size for a one-family farm. Now I think 

'it is about 360 acres. 

We have 360-acre farms throughout Illinois, but fewer family farms 
than in the past. Is £his an outcome 6f the practices 'of the land-grant 
colleges? • 

Mr» HiGHTo^R. Yes, it is. Again, we are not saying that the land 
{yrant colleges are accountable for all the failures of family farming 
in this country. We are saying that they are accountable on two scores. 
One is a failure of commission. They have put their primary invest- 
ment of tax dollars and of priv/ite money into technology — chemicals, 
machinery, and sb forth — ^that is beneficial and easily adaptable to 
the larger scale operations, which are corporate oj^rations. That in- 
cliides research on managerial systems. They have developed whole 
managemei^ systems for a corporate faming operation. V ^ 

They aryforcing the farmer to get bigger by making agriculture 
capital-intensive and by focusing their attention on the development 
of economiq^structures for large enterprises. ' 

On the other hand, there are failures of omission where the land- 
ffrant community fails to assist the family farmer. They tell him, 
"Adapt or die", but they do not assist him to adapt. They leave him 
to die. 

Technology is not developed for his scale* of operatioii- Ho is not 
assisted with his managerial problems. There ig not enough work on 
his credit needs or his marketing needs. There is a whole range of 
research that could come out of tte laud-grant colleges that would help 
family farmers gain the ijiost possible from agricultural technology 
and systems. ^ 

I think, Senator^hat there is some admission of this in the lapd 
grant college comffiex. We have quoted in the book f i^m a speech 
by Dr. Ned Bayley, whcr is the 'director of Science'and Education at^ 
FSDA. In this 1969 speech, Dr. Baylev talks about the failure of land 
jrrant research to be adaptable to the needs of smaller producers. 
Perhaps it would bo useful if we submitted this speech for the record. 

Senator STEfEXsoN. We will be glad to have -it. It will appear in 
the record. ' 

(The information referred to follows.) 
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tl>S. Dcpdr tnignt of Aeri cul ture " ._..-J) • . ^ 

Office of The Secretary " 

- .. : • V . . • _ : .* 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH:, ARROWS IN THE AIR " ' 

^ Most scientists prpjectinj; the results of their research prefer to 
compare their work tQ Longfellow's arrow that /'fell to earth I knew not 
where.*' This concept emphasizes the uncertainty o£ research, ^lighlights 
the ganbliyf, excitement of research as dn intellectyal game, and provides 
'.the basis for the often stated disclainer: "I^you know the results 
before you start .the experiirentr ic isn't research/' * 

; • ' ■. • - ■ ■ , ■ , I 

But Longfellow found his arrow later. It was • lodged in a tree. Thus 
it has been with research. A number of persons have been scurrying around 
during the past several years locating the trees where the "arrows" of 
research have lodged. These efforts have produced a larpe amount of data^ 
and yolumeis of reports* Irt agricultural research, -these findings show, the 
tremendous cont;f;tbution of the llciences to the miracle of agriculture. It 
is obvious that, despite the uncertainties of the results df individual ^ 
studies, agricultural research has been hiphly wissidp-oriented, and 
successfully directed to the solution tff^inportant.probletas. This 
application of science to the benefit of mankind is. an unsurpassed 
•ccomplishncnt that, today, wc in the United States take for granted. 

Speech by Dr, Ned D. Baylcy, Director of Science and Education. U.S. ' 
Department of Agriculture, berfore the Division of Ap.ricalturxil and Food 
Chenistry> Anerican Chemical Society, Vork> y .V> ^ Sentor.her IQ, 1069. 
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• We^are all familiar with the reports of the\ impact of agricultural . 

research on the economic development of the United States 5 the^reaent 

need for only about 5 p^^cent of our labor force on ffrmc? to produce an 

abundance of fooH and fiber; the Ire^inR of the test pf our Workers to 

ineet the other requirements of a burgeoning; economy; and a ateady decline 

In the proportion of Incoiae spent by the average housewife for foOd,even 

' j - - • 

during these years of continuing inflation. 

■ -, * 

If famers had used the same proHuctlon methods in 1968 that they 
used in 1940, some $17 billion moreMn resources yould be required %o. 
produce the !«atlon** fo9d and fiber. The return on public investment for 
agrlcultt^r^l research, including the extension effort as well, has been* 
enormous,- and the dividends keep piling up, year after year* Inhere else 
could the taxpayer* s dollar have paid off so well? ^ 

We are all familiar with the phenomenal increase in crop yields over 
the past several years. The fantastic increases In efficiency of Stil 
preparation, crop cultivation and harvesting • . • the spectacular 
• technological revolution in the poultry industry . . . the steadily growing 
pro4uctivity of dairy and beef cattle and swine. We have lortsr gtoWn used / 
to the convenience of high-quality products in frozen foods, concentrated^ 
juices, dehydrated washed potatoes, and powdered milk* The housewife now 
expects — cand generally gets — fresh leafy vegetables and fruits at 
economical prices during all seasons » The results of research have been 
essential to all these developments, and this tole of research has been 
exhaustively documented by many persons^ 
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The historical Ibpact of agricultural reieafch gives us every reason . 
to believe that Its technoloclcaX accomplishments will continue- In- the 
future* We would be exaggerating our ability to project the future If 
ve ttled to specify exactly the kinds of new technologies which would btf 

9 '' ' " 

• • , ■ \ t 

devdloped. Nevertheless, we can be*8ure that the research results will 
create opportunities for further increase* In procjuctivity , for improved 
quality of products, for new products, and for new methods of marketing. 

* / . ■ * ■ ' " • 

All these prognostications are highly orlente^J to comodities. They 

depica: the end point of agriciilcural research as the increaseSi efficiency 

In production and marketing or as. consumer acceptance of such a commodity 

as beef or cpm or^ cotton or tomatoes. They 'underline* the important 

Structure and functions of agric^ulture as an industry . They are* essential 

to the future of agriculture. 

iSut they fall shore of»bf*inR ends* - ' V 

What of the other consequences of applying this new technology? 

The end results of agricultural research . * . cTf all research • . . 
of all constructive human effort, for that matter , . arc not grains o^, 
►fibers ornllk. *They are not more, efficient marketing,— or pesticides — 
or pigs,. The ends are opportunities and services for people . , . always* 
heve been for people'. . , and in our future projections always must be 
forjjeople.^ lAnd* H^|ls the impact on^^^eople of our research arrows in the 
alt that 1 want' to emphasize in my presentation tonighti 
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Asrlctilturdl research affect.Q all kinds of. people: the scientists' 

t:hcw!3clves: the producers of aRrlculturev the* other tnenbers of agribusiness; 

nonfatn rural residents; and the general public. 

* •" * < ^ I • 

Agricultural research must always be of benefit to scientists. If 

r ^ / < ' ' • .* V 

It does not attract their Intcllectuajl curiosity, provide opportunities 
for their professional aqcomplfshnent , and remunerate them adequately for 
their talents^ the rtyjearchers will transfer th^lr capabilities to other 
areas of science. Research manaRcrs i^ust constantly recopni^c this need 
If .agricultural /research is to remain ''viaWfc* and productive., IJc havfr no 
corner <wi available t^^lent. We must attract more of it, and work 
'increaa|(.nj»l'y to keep the Iflph leve^ of competence that now exists* 

• purlng the early years of agricultural research, most people in the . 
United States lived on* farms and were directly affected by new findings 
in acriciiltural technology.. As late as 1937, nearly one-fourth" of our 
people li^d-on farms* 'foday,»of course, only some five percent of the 
Hation^s population is on farms* • 

Of oui^fann operators, the anproxinately one third whose sales total 
$10,000 d ycat^oT more arc served well by agricultural research, this 
Wovp includes the arf;reosive entreoteneurs , thfe innovators, the * . 
$\phksticated businessmen who know the techrtoloRV of farming thoroupjily. 
Ham of these operate well-organized family farms and some, of course, 
•arc ^orbo ration farmcra. Most of these farmers hayc •ources of capital to 
f inaiV^e \he invcn Cncnts required bv new machinery and tfcw famine practices 
Tlicse Varit}f»ra can absorb all' the new tcehtiology that agricultural research 
can oro^ucfe. In fact, they seek out inrtovatldns and urf.c researchers to 
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The pcopljfwho nakc up about a fourth of our fa^ populations Ijcwcvcr, 
•re not so well served by research. These are the fanllics whose yearly % 
•ales from their farms range, fron $2|500 to $10,000. These arc the 
operators of the mddle-si^ed wheat and feed^c^aln farms, the lO-to-20-eow 
dairymen, the. full»-tlme fanners with medium sized herds of swlnc or beef 
c.ttl«.-/ .... ^ •/ . 

ThlSf middle f,roup of farmers has been on the trcudmlll of technolo^-icaX 

ishanK<^o long that they are frustratQd about the past artd the present, and 

apprehensive of the future. They aeeept new teehnolop^y as •' requirement 

for svcvlval, ,Much of It Is 14.1-adapted to their types of operation, to 

their own farming skills, to their business cxperlcnec. purchase of 

new machinery and the .adoption of new practices often force them to over- 

» 

capitalize their operations, bleed their a^seto^, and mortgase their future 
returns. Tliey find thcmsclvcG In a cost-price squ^ez^, unable to expand 
their scale of operations to yield sufficient f;roS# Income to make a decent 
livings And they see no prospects of relief. | 

Tliese ate. Intelligent, hardworklnR people. At the recent tlstcninc: 
Conferences of the Secretary of Agriculture and his. staff, these people 
let It bo known that they want^ to farm. Alternative wavs of life arc second 



best for then. Tliey believe tJNat farm producers such as themsllvcs have 

• ■ ^ / ■ 

been treated differently from other sectors of our production econony VV 
* . * • ■ ' >*• . 

and less well. They point out the social, legal and economic attitudes 
that allow other induatrios in. this country to control output and to 
influence the prlcca they receive. They challenge Che contention that 
allowing the marketplace to 'comnletcly control prices is either idealistic 
or realistic for any industry, : 
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When wc ask what ac^lcuXtural rencarch has done for this proup of 
farincMt the answer conca back;; "Very little,". In fact*, the overalls , 
impact of agricultural rescarclt has threatenc(%thcir survival. Kettarch 
which,, through the <lftV«lo(i^(*nt of new knowledge, is supposed to Rive people 
iBore acceptable choices^ has actually rcfducgd the choices ^or this group 
of farmers.^ We have narrowed thqlr choices to two:- either get with the 
new production efficiency technology *as we arc dcvelopinjt it, or get out 
of the farming business* These arc not very inspiring alternatives, v 

Except for a small amount of economic research, particularly that 
related to cooperatives, to individual farm acfjustmcnts, and farm policy, 
* agrioultural research has not really focused on solving the problems of 
this group. Our attitude has been more smugly unaware and possibly . 
intolerant of their circungtan^cs and problems than sympathetic to them* 

We in agricultural research must chaltcnne our own thinking about 
the problems of this group of farmers ♦ Is It necessary for the technology 
which wc develop to force tScse people into a blind corner of the farm 
economy? Can we develop t(S^chnology which directly benefits these people? 
Ca(i wc control technology, cither In its* deveXopnent wr adoption, to Increas 
its benefits t6 these people? How can we improve the business operations 
for these farmers in ways that are cotrjncnsurate with thelt capabilities? 
Are there new types of inter-farm or^^anitation we can study ^at will bring 
new efficiencies to their operations, or help them to manage their output, 

ot better ijifluencc the activities of th^s marketplace to their own advantage 
Can we ihcreasc opportunities for crployKCnt — either on or off the farm 
that will attract the talents and interests of these people? 

\ ' 
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tea, iomc work In this area of research Is presently In pro^iress. But 
ve ntcd «iich more, Wc need to .brinfj together outstanding social and natural 
•Gl<ntiit0 who arc sensitive to the problems of these pcoplf, and havt then^\ 
thoroughly delineate the rcsca'rchablc areas where tome antWers can be found 
to the problvmst » 

m * ■ % ■ 

Then there la a thlVd Rroup of farmers the proup w6 speak ^f as the 
lPW-lncoi»e farmers. About ^2 'percent of our farms cell Icca than ^,500 
worth of commodltlc!5 a year. However, thlo larpc nroup Includes part-tlnc 
and "gcntlcwen" farmers with other jobs or Incomet retirees with outclde 
Incone, and so on» It la difficult, Jltfiercf ore, to get a atacistlcal 
picture of the actual number of aubslstencp farmers* 

But wt know there arc »any. niesc arc the farmers who have been left 
way behind bV the rapid advances In agricultural tcchnoloRy* Tliis nroun 
has aXvaya exlatedt but their plight is more marked tod\iy. At the standards 
of living (ot noct of society have moved upward > the gap of disparity has 
widenedi. New farming technole^jy^ jfor the most part, has been useless to 
these people, and has cven^ forced aone Into their present state of 
destitution* , 

Along with these low-lncoae farmers* let us also consider the, farm 
workers the hired hands and the migratory workera, Sctjp 2,9 millicn 
^ pcraona e^de tip the Na^ttCn's hired farm work force in 1968* Their farm 
work year averagi^d 79 days, at waj>,es of less than $11 a dav: their annual 
Urm wage eatninr;! averauci 083At plus the benefits furnished free by farm 
employers* Only about 10 percent of these people were year-round workers, 
who averaged %IZ days of farrrwork for in washes* 
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Technology his benefited .these people very little* If at all. What 
have iJc done to Increase" their productivity as individual* ao thaj their 
atandardg of living can Vc raised? , * ' ' 

For a long time, wc in- agricultural research pretended that these 
people didn't exift$tat the least » Vf ir,ntfred theio. Only recently have 

va turned some of our social science atudies in their direction nostly , 

- * -if . ^ * 

to cnlip,htcn ourselves as to who they arc and .what sort of existence they 
.lead* Recently, we have .also focused some studies on IncrcasinR 
opportunities and choices for these two r^^«f our efforts have 
been notoriously feeble In proportion tp the need. 

The emphasis of public pro^rans for thcGc people has been on ^tlon, 
and xi^jitiy so. TJic lowpr-lncor.e citizens need work opportunities, and 
a1cills,md jcounselt and guidanee. But hw/^do you create work opportunities? 
And how do you detemine the approprlatb skillis to develop? 

The action proj^rams to help these people help thecisclvjcs have to be 
oriented towards working with individuals, but the «ost important 
opportunities arc programs involving total cotnrnunltlcs. Work opportunities 
co«e about not only by dcnonotra.tinp, new ways of eornin? a living on tiia 
farm, but ttoro o^^cn by taaking jobs available off the fam and within 
comutlng distance* Therefore, improved work opportunities require ^ 
cOfMBUnity developncnt prograras carried out at thc^ grassroots level. , 
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Such prosrans cannot be carried out succcjssf ully unlcsa. oconomlc 
studies first show the feasibility of various kinds of Job-providing 
Activities in the individual communities* These economic studies arc 
essentially evaluation analyses o'f alternative ways to provide new Jobg, 
TTiey must be conducted at the local level in order to' be effective. We 

might compare this social science research to the "variety trials" in the 

I 

agronomic sciences that are held in various parts of a State to evaluate 

the adaptability and yield of altomativo crops for a particular locality. 

Just as the variety trials have been essential to the use of genetic 

knowledge of plants, so the analyses of 'alternative job opportunities is 

essential to the use of economic knowleiige in a specific cotnmunity, 
• ■ 

Some efforts of this type are already In progress in the* country. 
However, if we arc to meet the social and economic needs of low-incoire * 
people, these efforts need to be intensified mdny-fold. St|ch research 
would be carried out in clofsc cooperation with the Extension Service and 
various community action programs of local, State, and Federal governments. 

These' economic studies are also important to the future of all rural 
people — both the middle and upper income groups of farm producers, the 
other members of agribusiness, and the nohfarra rural resident*. A. 
revitalized coiMunity, with new educational opportunities » new small 
industries, more Jobs, new coneepta of people working together, benefits 
all the people living there — at all economic levels. 
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Other people who live In rural areas but wprk In nonfarm Indu&trlcs 
• ■ 

have^lso been affected by tha 'technological tcvolutlon on tlie farm «* well 
«8 t?y<;%iuch offthc tnarkcting, proceasinR, and otHcr agribusiness research « 
l^oth in tUe^ natural sciences and in economics, these people do form* an 
ln(^rcasing proportion of the nonfarm population, and their needs should be 
net as part of research's responsibility to rural America*. 

^Kesearch has affected all phases of agribusincssy whether It is rural 
or urban • . . the farm machinery companies, the pharmaceuticals, the 
agricultural chemicals, the marketing centers, ttanoportation^ the whole 
enormouo feed arfd food-selling industries* 

Tlie effect has not always been good, tike the **amall" grocei^yman 
and the "small" farmer, the '*litcle" man in agribusiness has often been 
unable to adapt his operations to take advantage of new technology. Somc^ 
farm machinery companies have been squeezed out af business, and small 
feed conpanieo have been hard hit, ' 

On the other hand, larger, more prosperous businesses have adopted 
the new, sophioticated techniques and have profited accordingly. 

The final greup affected by agricultural reseatcli Is also the largest 
group. It lo« of course^ the general public. Agricultural research 
affects the general public'ln two wayas ^irst, directly, <s consumers of 
agriculture and forest prc^ducts, and second. Indirectly « from effecta of 
new farm technology on the environment. 



• * ' ■ ' ' « ■ 

f ; Thftp^pcncral public the consunorg have benefited mojd than any 

*• . • ^ • ■ 

.other group frpn agricultural research. The abundanfcc 6f far» and forest * 

productis, their relatively low cost, and their contlntiaTly Improving 

quality are anplo teotlraony to that. Irctfilcally cnoupji, the majority of ^ 

. * ' ^« . ■ ■ ■ 

reucarchcra who considered their cffortai and their findings aa primarily 

beneficial to farmero have belatedly realitedr that most of the Increased 

efficiencies In fanning have been of primary benefit to consuners — In 

- ' ■ . *■ ' ' # 

the form of lover prices or — to put it In the j.argon of these '\ 
inflat^riary tires — In preventing a more rapid rise In prices of food 
and other, farm productfj. Publicly supported refjearch lo also the prime 
source of Infomatlonr and help for the country on food composition, proper , 
diet, huisan nutrition, and family economics* 

Our reoponalblllty ta the general public as consumers requires, that * 
we kcc]^ this part of our research effort strong* , ' 

Aj^rlcultural research also affects the f.encral public as a t^ault ' 
of secondary Impacts from new tcchnoi^ogy* Some of these are highly 
bencficidX. others are adverse. ^ ' 

Wc harvest our crops from fewer acres than were used SO years aga* 
Because this t^uo, we leave forests and fjrasslands for other uses 
than agricultural production, ^ 

The new technologies that/iftcrcased the efficiency of managing our 
forests — Including reforestation practices have provided Billions of 
acres of recreational lands and Ideal habitat ?or Wildlife. The new 
technologies for provontln^, detecting, and fighting forest fires have 
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greatly reduced the fire damage ta our beautiful- woodlands. New fdirest-ry 
technologies are. being used to provide multiple benefits from »our forest 
land3. The coftc6pt of puXtiple-use makes ]p»ossible th^ coordinated * 
production of timber, water, wildlife, recreatioitsopportunities, an^ 
forage ana- reduced to^i cost to the public. * * 

^ . The application oif so:|J and- water conservaticjn reqfearch has .^vfrtually 
Stopped the disastrousjdust storms of the 1930 's and has changed dust-choked 
towns and farms into livable, productive places- in; which to live^ Similar 
research has reduced the g^ing ruts of erosion and covered them with 
greenery and floweEjjtetg plants. Yes, the careful management of our lands 
and our farms th^fbugh the use of research Andings^ has, greatly enhanced 
th* envirppment of all Americans. - ' .. ^ ' ^, ' ■ 

Yet not all the side effects of new technology are beneficial. We 
are well aware than the w<?li i-nt;entloned technological rush to better the| 
lot of man has the inherent danger of inadvertently disrupting entire 
ecosystems and irreversibly damaging the environment of man, animals,, 
-and plants. Just as the technologies of automobile' and airplarie transportation 
and atomic energy have created et^vironmental probletAsrin the wake of their » 
benefits, so. also have some of the technologies of agriculture. The 
contamination of the environment with persistent pesticides is One that 
has been highly publicized. The pollution of water supplies from livestock 
wastes Where livestock ara concentrated in large numbers is another. The 
annoyance of odors ftom livestock ^r from othet^ agricultural enterpriaies 
that ar/ intermixed with nonfarm dwellini^s Is still another. There is 
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new; urgency, thdirefor^, in dlsceminf* the Interrelated activities and 
* natural laws thsit maiirtain farm and forest productivity iti balance with 

bcalthy, enjoyable,, and livable outdoot environments. 

* . ■ * , • f .■ 

Our responsibilities to the public require that we aim some of our 
agricultural research arrows towards these problem^f Someeffort is 
already underway, but many of the problems have no.t yet teen solved, and 
^ we may need to put still more of our research resources into this effort. 

' This, then, is the mural df agricultural research and a look at its 
future, described in terras of the needs of the people it affects ^- the 
scientists themselves, the producers of agriculture^ the other members of 
agritiuSiness, the nonfarm rural residents, and the general public. Hoif 
does this mural fit the picture of ay;ricultural research as It i^ today? 

The answer becomes graphically clear when we recognize that about 
two-thirds of our ptescnt research in agriculture and forestry is oriented 
towards increasing or maintaining productive efficiency — towards the 
development of new technology that is of direct benefit to the public 
'«9 consumers and to the early adopters, generally the higher income farmers. 

Only 1-1/2 percent of our effort goes into research on human resources 
and community development: farm income research gets 1-1/2 percent. About 
3 percent of the research attacks the pollution aspects of agriculture. 
About 2 percent of expenditures for State and Federal research goes to 

■ ' ■ J ■ • 

studies on diet and nutrition. 
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In terms of the future nee^s of. our people, our agricultural 
research program is out of balance ► We should keep our production 
research a^ strong as necessary to maintain the efficiency levels we 
now have, and to improve them a» specific needs arise* But wc have an 
oblijjation to the people we serve to greatly increase the proportion of 
our present effort towards solving the ither proWetns of the people In 
rural America. 

tearning how to brlnt; that a^ut is the greatest challenge facing 
scientists and administrators, in agricultural research. 

Agricultural research has been a leader among all the activities of 
science in providing knowledge and technology that have direct relevance 
to the needs of people. The challenge ahead of us is to maintain that " 
leadership. However, this time, considering where pur past arrows have 
fallen, the challenge is to bring about a balance in out research that 
will be more broadly relevant to the needs of all of rural America* • 

Yes, Wfc do have a National Program for Research in Agriculture, and 
some may wonder how these ideas I am proposing will affect tl^^plans of 
the National Program. This program was established after long study and 
participation by a large portion of the agricultural research community* 
Do I now propose to 'scrap the plan? 

The answer is "no." The National Program calls for a considerable 
Increase in the research areas jtf believe need greater support. In fact, 
some of the National Progr^>{^ojectlons call for several-fold Inorcases 
In the social science areas I have emphasi^z^d in my discussion here. 
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Hovcv6f, there has, been some thinking that we should laove «heqd on 
all Ironts m accordance with the projections of the National Program. 
X am suggesting here that this approach to the future of agricultural 
research is not appropriate. 

I am suggesting here that we single out cettain areas for special 
effort during the next several years , and that we 1>e willing to lessen 
our emphasis on expansion in some* of the other areas • I believe tha? 
this is the only effective way to implement the projections of the 
National Program for Research in Agriculture and the only way that this 
pro{;ran can really be an effective* dynamic framework for planning our 
£uture« * 

In closing, let me stress that whatever is done to achieve the 

required balance must, of course, be carried out in full cooperation 

with the universities, through mutual understanding and agreement. 

Whatever is dene must have the full understanding of the scientists 
■ - * . -o • ... 

Involved, the farming and agribusiness industries, and the action 

agencies of local. State and Federal governments, fvhatever we do must 

be supported by the executive branches and legislative bodies providing 

appropriations for agricultural research. 

It will not be easy* 

Nevertheless, the first giant steps are open discussion itid full 
tecognition of the need. And it Is to urge us all towards the taking 

; . , ■ ■■ 

of those ateps that I have presented these remarks to you. 
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Spne of siy colleagues have cald» "But, Ned, why do you carry this 
peaaage to thin audience to members of the American Chemical Society. 
^ they are atrongly oriented towards the industry aspects of agricultural 
research. These people are likely to be strongly antagonistic to what 
■^6u have to «ay#" 

, My answer to them has been this — 

*■ ■ * ' 

V X have worked with licicntists all my professional life Regardleiis 
of tlife special interests they may have, X have always had great respect 
for tWr ijlllingness to look at a situation from a different point of 
view, ko discuss and debate and to" carefully consider ideas which may 
disagree with their own, and to have ah overriditig interest in obtaining 
the right answers to future challenges regardless of the implication 
t ask for jid more and hope for no less regarding my presentation to 
you here tojnlght. ^ 
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Some iMPuoATioirM*' I:»Dus^;^feATioN or THE p^^ \ 

Economy— Discussion "'-^e u.». \^ . 

(By Don Paarlberg, Purdue l^nivpslty) ^ 



z - — M-* v.*ico ifMoiuu anu^ irusirauon mat iittV6 defeloDed in tho 

farm areasjHe says the system is coming unstuck. Th^lshl spltTo^^^^ 

^LJi>^S.*c5''*i*^^ uneasiness In the agrlcuftural areds arises in large part from 
psychological reasons. Agrarianism is being assaulted by technological change 
l^r^^^^^^ aisappearing and^w valuls ha^eToi 

fnL^^^+noL"^*i^.'^'?^^i?°" 12 Y^"* instrumental Jin causing the pro- 

found technological changes that Shaffer describes. Chiefly, responsible are tre- 
>Uf ^ research and education, about half of which have been sup- 
plied by public agencies. Those who are industrializing agriculture are simply 
applying the results of this research. The industrialization ot agriculture, which 
mves rise to the problems we will discuss in this seminar, is not some autono- 
mous managerial invention; it is the naturkl consequence of our scientiflc 
research. Our research inputs haverbeen very great. According to a study of the 
1915 to 1060 experience, done by Robert Latimer, at Purdue, State Experiment 
Station expenditures for research from federal and state appropriations and 
from private sources increased by a compounded annual rate of 11 percent. In- 
creases have continued into the 1060's, though recently the rate of increase has 
been less. Expenditures for extension work have shown similar behavior. 

On the cover page of Shaffer's paper, offered without comment hit with 
seeming approval, is a quotation from Alfrec^ North Whitehead : **Tm major 
advances in civilization are processes that all but wreck the societies in which 
they occur." The idea here is one to whicli I personally subscribe: that the 
relationship between the rate of technological change in a society and the gen- 
eral good that accrues to the society Is in the form of a curve, with a low read- 
ing for a semi-stagnant economy, reaching a maximum at some intermediate 
rate of technological change, and taking on a negative slope when the rate, of 
change exceeds some optimum point This "is contrary to the conventional 
view, held by almost all physical scientists, that the relationship of the rate 
of technical change in (i society and the general good resiiltinf? therefrom is^ 
positive, linear and steep. The prevalent view equates change with progress and 
holds that technological change is good, that more change is better, and that . 
the mVjst rapid possible technological change will result in the most desirable 
situation. 

Even if one accepts the idea that the relationship is cuvilinear, he still will 
he unable to chart it accurately, or to indicate our present position thereon. I 
judge that Shaffer feels there is such a curve and that we may be approaching 
its apogee,^or we may be at it, or we may be somewhat pass it. My own view 
is that we (ft re near enough to the maximum point on this curve to give us pause 
when we consider policy alternatives. We are all familiar withi the Phillips Curve, 
which postulates incompatibility between the twin goals of stable prices and full 
employment. There must be some trade-off between them. There may well be a 
comparable trade-off betweeh the twin j?oals of stability and proKrss in the agri- 
cultural sector, and we may be at a position in^ which the incremental value of 
a unit of stability exceeds the value of yet another increment of what we call 
progress. 

If chang(^ is indeed coming more rapidly than it can readily be assimilated, 
then the logical thing would be to check the flow of puhlic funds which fuel the 
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change. The total input loryagriciatxiral rciearch and development, pubUa and 
private, {§ noio approo^wiat^ a billion dollars a year. Wo hre spending approxi- 
mately throe WUIon vUollaJS^a year through acreage retirement programs, to 
Induce farmers to forego fuir use of tne new knowledge. It niuk bo that we have 
collectively passed some form of adverse judgment on the utility of our new agri- 
cultural knowledge or we would not undertake such expensive programs to avert 
its full use. , . . 

Even to raise a Question before a groxifi^of Land Of ant college people about the 
appropriateness of tho Experiment Station effort m research may be inter- 
preted as an act of heresy. Behind our present effort is a century of precedent 
and momentum. We tried to change the direction of research whi^'I icas in 
the Department of AgriculturCt axcay from strict production rescaxch^md in 
the direction of facilitating adijxtstment About all that happened i^as that icc 
succeeded, in renaming a few projects, getting the word **adjustmcnt" insertcL^ 
in the titles, xcith no real change in the nature of the studies, ' , /r 

Our farmers now supply America with the best diet In the world at /the 
lowest relative cost in history, IS percent of the consumer's income. Wo mfeht 
well ask whether farmers should be subjected to a yet faster pace of change, 
to be industrialized even more rapidly. In order to drive that flgitre a point or 
two lower. It Is a fair question, not to be answered dogmatically or out of*^ 
conditioned reflex based on a hundred years of L^and Grant philosophy. 

Many years ago In'England the Industrial revolution resulted iti dislocatiows 
and social problems thqt were largely ignored. It has become common to criti- 
cize the leaders of that day for their callousness. It may be appropriate to ask 
whether wo who projoaote today's agricultural revolution may in time come 
'under similar Indictment. . 

There are two persuasive arguments for a continued high level of the public 
support which underglrds the drive toward an Industrialized agriculture. First, 
It Is Important that there" be cost-lowering technology tp permit us to com- 
pete more .e£fectlvely In international markets. Second, there will be need for 
agrlculturar technology with which to help meet world food problems, it may 
be that these two consldi'ratlons outweigh In Iniportance all of S^haffer*s and 
my own misgivings about 4he rate of change, the Industrlallsjatlon of agricul- 
ture and the erosion of recognized social values. We may be on a treadmill of 
industrializati07i that icc can't stop, • ^ 

You will uQte that I speak more from a sense of concern tj^n from con- 
viction as to precisely what should be done. But I do have some general views. 
/ think ICC should reorient our research, working ^hore on agricultural adjust- 
ment, rural poverty, and world agricultural development. The Invention of new 
Institutional forms that would help more family farms to survite^ the tech- 
nological revolution, and the development of'new^ways to help farmers preserve 
their (leclslon-making role Keem to me priority Items for research and policy. 

In any case, the problems 'that now confront us pose a real challenge. They 
are the problems of dynamism rather than stagnation, of abundance rather 
than scarcity. Tliat fact that research has helped to bring tliese problems about 
should Klve us added Incentive to work toward their solution. 

I like Shaffer's second cover-page quotation, this one from Marshall Mc- 
Luhan : "There Is absolutely no inevitability is long as there Is a willingness to 
contemplate what is hdppening/* And it is vital to know what Is happening. No 
prescription Is likely to Ik* helpful unless It Is based on good diagnosis. I think 
Shaffer has told us whtiit is happening with a good deal of accuracy^ 

Senator Stfa'enson. Have the T^J^BA or the land^^grant colle^res to 
your knowledge made any serious efforts to measure the social con- 
sequences of mechanization ? ^ , 

Mr. HiGHTOWEn. No. They talk about it occasionally in seminars, 
but sucli talk does not translat<^ into research projrrams. Of course 
land-fj:rant collep:es, like all the academic world, hold a good many 
seminars and symposia. 

We have lost a majority of our farmers since 1945% and that is re- 
ferred to, in agricultural academic circles as "farm fallout." They are 
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puzzleS by tins pli(moiflenon. so I think -that they talk about it, but 
fliey have not done ^iythin« about it. I^i the report we have doneJan ' 
analysis of ongoinpr rcseareh projects, and that analysis makes clear 
tUat there is no real concern for those who are abnse'd ])y meehaniza- 

fon. . 
Senator •STE\73Nsoar. us taki^ one example. You are familiar with 
the development of the mechanical tobacco picker. Can you tell us how 
that machine was developed? 

Mr.^IIiGHToWER. I do nc* know all the details of hoW the machine 
was developed. There are a, pood many land-grant colleges in the 
country that have done research involved with that mechanical equip- 
mopt. North Carolina State TTniversity is one of tlw)se usini; taxpayers' 
n^^^y % 1^ l^ut I do not know how much was i.sed. 
We tried ta' pet ihat jfipure.at one time last year, and we were un- 
n ^}>]^ to get a;4atisfaetory jSgiire ojit of the officials at Nortli Carolina 
State T:W*^er8lg^, . 

The machine was designed there by land-grant research engineers. 
Their work was paid for by tax dollars. It involved the paiiicipation 
of agribusmess corporations. I believe K. J". Reynolds was (me involved 
m the development of the machine. 1 do not know whether it put 
money into It or not. \ . 

Senator SravBXSON. Can you l)e more Specific about that involve- 
ment? - . 

Mr, HiGHTowER. This is what I mean when I say agribusiness cor- 
porations are able to sit in with researchers and plan the designing of 
research projects. It is a relatively informal process. It is not a matter ^ 
t)f conspiracy. It is just a cozy relationship^ a way of doing business. 

I do not know whether J. Reynolds initiated the idea for this 
machine, but it is possible for R. J. Reynolds to go to an agricultural 
engineer at a land-grant .-ollexre and sav, "It would be really nice if ' 
we had a tobacco har/ester," The scientist gays, 'Tes, mavbe wo fan 
put it together.^' ^ ^ - 



• \Perhaps the land-/rant college will then ask R. J, Reynolds-to make 
\ a emit ribution to f unci some of that research. The corporation Hvill tell 
the engineer what the specific needs are, what the focus of the research 
sliould Iks the machinery will l)e designed possibly with an R. J. 
Reynolds scientist working with a tax-paid, land-gVant scientist on 
^thc machine. 

The land-grant community does the engineering research and per- 
. hai)s develops a prototype of the machine, using the taxpayers' money. 
It IS common for graduate students to be assigned to work on such 
projects; ^ ^ ^ 

After maybe 1 year, a proposal for a Federal or State grant might 
' Ik* submitted to.continue working on this project. 

When,the research prototype of the machine is developed, it is likely 
that a manufacturing company would l>e called into the picture. In 
tlie case of the tobacco harvester, I think it was Harrington Manu- 
facturing Co. I believe tJiatMs a North Carolina manufacturer that 
wiis brought m to manufacture the machine and to sell it. 
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I do not know in this case whether there was a parent obtained by 
the university. Presumably if there was* the manufacturer was licensed 
by North Carolina, tliougii I do hot know what the licensinj:^ agreement 
was for Harrington Manufacturing To. to nse tliat patent. 

Senator SxiiVENSOK. Do you know What the cost of the tobacco 
harvester will be, or is ? . 
, Mr* IIiOHTOWER- No, 1 do not. There was one developed at the Urn- 
varsity of Maryland that I believe costs only $2,300. It is a very simple 
machine. It is' for a different kind of tobacco than for the North Caro- 
lina Variety of tobacco. The $2,800 is just for the harvester; you then 
havetd^iaveatracto^topuUthemachme. • ^ 

I do ht)t know the cost of the one at North Carolina. Machinery 
varM?s, Tli^ tomato harvester developed at the tlniversity of Califor- 
nia jyas $2fJ,lX)0; a cotton harvester I think is in the range of $20,000; 
a peacli harvester runs ${55,000. 

Senator Stevenson, Can you tell us anything about the social con- 
sequences of the tobacco harvester? * 

Mr. IfionxowER. I do not think we have seen it yet. I think the 
tobacco harv(|ster is a dramatic case for the future. "We saw. what the 
cotton harvester did in terms of displacement of black sharecroppers, 
farmworkers, and small farmers in the South. It pro<luced the massive 
rural migration into the cities during the 1950's and lOCO's. ^ 

There are those who maintain that the tobacco harvester will aceount 
for- a second wave eqiial to that of the cptton harvester, displacing 
Bmall s<'ale tobacco farmers, sharecroppers and workers, and forcing 
them into urban areas. * 

Primarily tobacco is a southern frop— North Carolina, Virginia, 
^Maryland, Kentucky* Tobacco workers from those States are going 
to l)e driven to "VVaHhington. Philaxlelphia, New York, New Haven, 
• and ail-along the eastern seiilmrd. " • 

Senator Stcvenson. These are the farmworkers who would likely 
I)e displaced. Can you speculate about the effects of the tobacco har- 
vester on land ownership patterns? 

Mr. irioinowKK. I do not really know the scale that^the tobaceo 
harvester is designed for, so 1 cannot sav for certain. But from your 
considemtion of tobacco allotment lefrislation, you know that tobacco 
can Ih^ firrown on very small plots. In the South, tobjicco producers 
primarily are poor faiuners, very small scale oi)eratdi*s. 

A quarter acre of tobacco sometimes is adequate to keep a p(»rson 
hanging on. But it is certain that the niacliiiiery is not desifnied for a 
quarter of an acre. It is not desi^rnated for 10 acres, which is what a 
lot of the sharecropiwrs have in the South. 

I do not know what scale it is designed for, but if it is of the tvpo 
of the cotton harvester, it is designed for a larger scale and highly 
capitalized operation. ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

Senator Stcvensok. In previous testimonv l>efore the sul)Conimittee 
it has lH»en estimated tha^ this one machhie, the tobacco4iarvester, will 
divST)lace IfiO.OOO small farmei^ and fannworkers'hy 1975. I ask the. 
s^aff to assemble for our record, information about tfi^acco mechani- 
zation. ' . 

(Tlieinf onnntion referred to follows :) , ^ 
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Excerpts From 'Totentiai. mechanization in the Flue-Cured Tobacco 

INDUSTRY", WITH EMPHABIS ON HUMAN K'BSOURCE ADJUSTMENT, AGRIGU1> 
TURAL ECONOMIC RErt>RT NO. 169, ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE, U.S. 

Department of agriculture, Washington, 20ji50, September, iswd. 

' ♦ _ SUMH^RY AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

'■ . * "* 

Suntnary^ , " 

^ * . ■ 

Large number* of people are still employed in the production, 
ma^ckcting, and procefiing of flue-cured, tobacco in the Southeastern 
United States* Mechanization and new technology irt this industry, 
and the rciulting dinplacement of vorkcrs, could constitute! a\j)rob- 
Icm of substantial iocial and economic proportions unless ncw^m- 
ployraent opportunitte*s are developed. * Full mechanization of the 
tobacco industry, however,- i« tending tb be inhibited by certain 
environmdtital^ forces. Uncertainty about future demand for tobacco 
products surely influences investment decisions of farmers. Govern- 
ment tobacco progtam/i, which limit acreage and production and re- 
strict leasing and rental arrangements, are largely barriers to the 
adoption of full-scale mechanization. Also, extensive J)rogram 
changes and rapid mechanization would have important implications 
for the people involved. 

Mechan_ization_of the Tobacco Industry 

During^967, about 295 millipn man-hours of labor wetfe required 
to produce the Nation's flue-cured t.obacco crop* Current technology, 
i£ adopted without. restriction/ by Government programs, could reduce 
labor input<*in tobacco ptoduatiori by about half. 

Production mechanization, however, is costly. A mechanical 
harvesting system K^cquires a capital outlay of $32,000 - ($40,000 for 
bulk-curing bams and $12,000 for the harvest^ and support equip- 
ment). Operated ac capacity (about 40 acres)7^thc mechanical har- 
vester is the leant costly form of harvesting when wage rates exceed 
a level of about $1.35 per hour; this wage level will probably be 
reached soon. 

In addition to equipment cost, the small size of production 
units, resulting largely from restrictive Government programs, has 
served as an effective deterrent to extensive' mechanization of pro- 
duction, particularly in harvesting. 

To acquire production units of 40 acres would require substan- 
tial combining of fragmented allotments. In the Coastal Plain of 
North q^irolina--the aCoa with largest units--the average production 
unit wa^'only 8.,9 acres in 1968. Multiple-unit farms - (farms having 
one or more sharecroppers) averaged 19 acres of tobacco, compared 
wij|^7 acres for single units. The Piedmont area had even smaller 
pqBiction units, estimated at about 5.8 acres of tobacco per unit. 

Mechanical harvesting increases the need J&r skilled harvester 
operators, tractor drivers, and hoist operators. Employment of 
more skilled workers, primarily males, would reduce the traditional, 
seasonal opportuni,tics for females and children to work the hainrest; 
thus, family income would be expected to decline in many cases if 
mechanization occurs rather fully. 
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Mechanization of auction sales and processing plants is occur- 
ring rapidly. This mechanization reduces the need for heavy maniuil 
labor* Mcenanized handling of loose leaf, tobacco increases the pro- 
•portion of jobs that can be done by women. Overall, employment in 
the marketing and processing industries can be expected to decline 
. substantially in the future. • " 

Thou^'jh complete mechanisation of production would probably have 
minimal effects on the processing Industry, marketing (auction; fa- 
cilities would probably be relocated near the tobacco production 
Centers; for example, they would shift from the Piedmont area to the 
Coastal P.lajn. • 

I Demand for Tobacco 

Uncertainty about future demand further deters producers from 
inv^^ing large suras in new technology that may have limited alter- 
native uses. Demand for tobacco in 1975, is ^currently projected to 
be about the 'same as in 1968* However, concern over the relation- 
ship between cigarette smoking and health is increasingly causing 

\ various public and private agencies to try to reduce demand. The 
xuture effect of the health issue, on demand Is not known. Changing 
tocluiology in cigarette manufacturing has, however, reduced and is 
expected to further reduce the amount of domestically produced to*. 

, bacco used per 1,000 cigarettes manufactured. 

People A ffected * » 

About 84, 000. commercial tobacco fairms in* the study area <fig. 
1) and over 350,000 persons in these farm households could be 
•directly affected by 'mechanization and ^tjier changes in the flue- 
cured induotry. mechanization occurs rather fully, many workers 
would, have to find alternative soiirces of income, though even now, 
.a numlicr have income £rom other sources. In 1964, aboutr 46 percent 
of thcffe farms were operated by tenants, and over half the people 
in comtner<Mial farm hoiiceholdo were tenant families^ Comp/ired with 
whites, a much higher proportion o-f N^gro f armerfi are tenant opera- 
tors; however, the total number of ojxch is similar. Av^Cage gge of 
* tobacco farmers is 47, compared with about 37 for the total U.S. 
work force. This higher average ago is coupled w^th an educational 
attainment otibotantially be low that of all U.S. workers^-? 7. 6 years 
of school, compared with 12.2. 

* Hired workero on flue-cured tobacco farms have highly seasonal 
employment. In the Coafltal Plain area of North Carolinai the sea- 
sonal job of longest duration is priming- -averaging 16.6 days during 
the 1967 harvest. Croppers averaged 3.6 mondis of emp^oyraeo^ in 
tobacco in the same year. Those croppers, with an average educa^ 
tional attainment of 4.3 years, would face especially severe prob- 
lems in obtaining nci^ employment. . ' 

Kconomic Activity in the Study Area ^ 

About 4.1 million residents resided in the flue-cured area under 
study in 1966,* Population i*n the area had increased 8 percent from 
1960. Yet net outmigration from 1960 to 1966 amounted to 69,500 



Note: .Uchoti^ili "Noj;ro" io ticcd In thia text, the ti^iircQ upon which the analysis 
io boacd n:ay Incliido a very omll percentage of Ancrican Indians, Gpaniah AinoriGans, 
and other tiinority p.roupo becauoc of the rapidly ehanf,inp composition of thia^ lilglily 
laobilo work force. , ■ 

Iv ■ . ^ 
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persons. The 1967 unemployroent rate in the study area wa« only 4 
percent, and nonmetropoli tan areas within the area averaged 4.6 
percent. These trates do. not, however, indicate the extent of hid- 
den unemployment and underemployment, especially on. the smaller 
farms* 

In the study area, the number of children bom per woman- ^ 
particularly to Negro women— is appreciably above the U.S. average. 
Thus, substantial expansion in local jobs is needed to maintain a 
satisfactory employment level and to decrease outmigration to 
other areas where the outmigranta would be at « relative disadvan- 
tage in the labor force. 

As mechanization of agriculture releases workers, compensating 
growth in nonfarm employment will be required for satisfactory eco- 
nomic and human resource adjustment. Without such growth, economic 
recession and increased outmigration will Occur, which could create 
problems of serious proportion. Fortunately, nonfarm employment in 
the study area grew at a rate of 24 percent -between 1962 and X967, 
compared with 14 percent for the Nation. Industries likely to use 
low-skill workers displaced from the tobacco industry are manufactur- 
ing, trades, and services. However, specific future job requirements 
ot these growing industries arc not known. 

Policy Implications 

Government program restrictions hinder amalgamation of produc- 
tlpn units into a size of operation that would effectively use 
available production technology. Of the 194,374 farms receiving 
flue-cured tobacco allotments in 1968, less than 1 percent had 
allotments exceeding 20 acres per farm. Eighty-nine percent had 
allotments of less than 6 ac^res each. Average allotment per farm 
was 3.13 acres. Major progi^om restrictions curtailing amalgamation 
arc discussed below. / 

Lease and transfer of allotments are restricted to within- 
. county boundaries; tobacco acreage on the producing farm after 
transfer cannot exceed 50 percent of the recipient farm's cropland; 
and lease and transfer of allotment is for a single year only. New 
leases must be negotiated annually. 

Production through renting allotment and poundage quotas from 
others is limited to production of rented allotment and quotas on 
the farm from which they were rented* Thus, tobacco fields arc 
i often, miljps apart. 

Purcihases of acreage and poundage quotas must include purchase 
• of the whole farm to which they are allocated; thus the cost of such 
purchases is substantial. 

However, if extensive program changes were authorized, removing 
the restrictions discussed above, important employment and income 
implications would result. Some of the more important are outlined 
below. 

Permitting transfer of allotment across Gouhiy boundAries 
would remove tobacco production from hilly areas with small, frreg- 
ulsr fields and concentrate it in areas where .large, level fields* 
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could be effectively mechanized. In t^i<J ixroceas, the hilly areas 
would lose employment, related econcntfic activities, and tax base. 

(2) Amalgamation of operating units into imits of approxi- 
mately 40 acres and fully mechanizing production would mean that 
a large number of people now deriving income from tobacco produc- 
tion would be^eprived of this source of income. 

(3) Under a mechanized production system, many hired workers 
now employed in tobacco wbuld lose this opportunit^y for work. 
Moreover, such workers 4&end to have skills that are less than com- 
petitive in other. labor markets. 

(4) Welfare programs would have to be expanded for some older 
and less educated farmers and workers displaced from employn^nt. 

^ (5) Retraining of displaced workers would need to be Acceler- 
ated, as would the rate 'of growth in economic sectors other than 
agriculture, if "widespread unemployment or high outmigration rat'es 
or bol:h arc ^o be avoided in the study area. 

Effects of alternative policies on production, mechanization, 
and possible displacement of workers can be defined to a substan- 
tial degree. It can also be generally shown that the workers 
likely to be affected are highly disadvant^iged, compared, with the 
total U.S. work force. Specific data on the impact of displacement 
of bot;h hired and family workers, however, are less readilvx defined 
because of the dearth of information relative to these workers. 
Information is lacking on such wprker characteristics as age, sex, 
mobility, and the extent of dependence on income from tobacco. In 
addition, little is known of alternative employment opportunities 
and specific skills and educational requirements of them. Such data 
are needed for more complete cvalua^tion of the-i)Otential social and 
economic consequences of changes in the tobacco industry. 
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POTENriAL MECIiANIZATlON IN THE FLUE-CmED TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
WITH EMPHASIS ON HUMAN RESOURCE ADJUSTMENT 

- by a Task Group in the 
Economic Research Service 

I. INTRODUCTION 

' Background and Scope o£ Problem 

Large numbers of people are still <3npIoyed in the production, 
marketing, and processing of flue-cured tobacco. Theie economic 
activities are concentrated in the Southeastern United States. The 
flue-cured tobacco area of North Carolina and adjacent counties ih 
South Carolina constitutes onr of the most, if not the most, heavily 
populated rural areas in the I nited States. Much of this population 
currently relies on full- or part-time employment in the tobacco in- 
dustry. Some individuals arc seasonally employed in more than one 
ot the production, marketing, and processing stages of the industry. 
Areas in several adjacent States also rely significantly on the flue- 
cured tobacco industry. • • 

, Several recent and highly ifatdrrelated developments have re- • 
suited In the expectation that total employment in the flue-cured 
tobacco industry will decline and that the makeup (sex and skills, 
for example) of the working force will change as the industry be- 
comes more mechanized. Of particular importance is the potential for 
increasing use of harvesting aids and iidoption of new harvesting 
machine^, more extensive mechanization of materials-handling proc- 
esses in marketing and warehousing-, increased bulk handling of untied 
tobacco, and modltications of programs to permit transfer and consol-l 
idation of tobacco allotments. The last possibility, consolidation 
of tobacco allotments into larger tracts, is related importantly to 
mcchan;^Kation of tobacco production, which-*for economic reasons— 
occ^r.s^more slowly on smaller production units than on larger ones. 

^Thus, mechanization of the flue-cured tob«e£b irtl*stry, the 
resulting displacement of workers, and the nelcd for dew employment 
opportunities in affected areas could constitute a problem of sub- 
stantial social and oeonomie proportions. Furthermore, a static or 
declining demand for tobacco is quite possible. Relationships be- 
tween smoking and health, now under'itttcnsivcstudy and discussion, 
arc important aspects of future demand. Also Important are tcphnoZ ^ 
logical developments that reduce the amount of tobacco used per 1,000 
produded^^ proportion of that tobacco that is domestically 

In some areas of the fluc-eured tobacco belt, other employment 
opportunities exert a **]^ull" influence t>n workers currently employed 
in the tobacco industry., Thus, iJlierc may simultaneously be some 
areas where tobacco labo? Ir iyi,:i^ort . supply and other areas where 
displacement will leave workers without local employment alternatives. 
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Also, mechanization possibilities differ widely in individual ,areas, 
making it necessary for tis torprovide some analyses for smaller areas 
within the flue-cur^d tobacco belt. For this purpose, we have delin- 
. eated five production ar^as within the belt • 

, y It is possible that production, processing, and marketing o£ 
burley tobacco will also become highly mechanized^ in the' future. 
Barring a significant decline in demand ,^ however,* extensive fragmenr 
tatibn of current allotments; lacH of good, operational ^echanical 
harvesters; and lack of any allotment transfer options under Govern- 
ment programs make mechliniziation - in the burley tobacco industry and 
widiBsp re ad worker displacement less likely. Consequently, we have 
limited this report to flue-cured tobacco. 

Our major interests here are* describing and analyzing^ within . 
the flue-cured tobacco belt, the following: 

(1) Characteristics of the tobacco industry, including produc- 
tion, marketirig, and processing phffbes; 

(2) .Technological and institutional factors affecting the 
tobacco industry, particularly wi^h respect to future employment in 
the industry;. 

,(3) The study area's population, particularly workers in the 
tobacco industry'; and \^ 

(4) ^ther econonilc activities present in the area.^ 

We are primarily interested in identifying the potential for 
mechanizing the tobacco industry in th^ several areas within tfie flue- 
cured belt, the rate at which such mecliinization might be expected to 
occur, the extent of curre^tt and potential worker displacement, and 
characteristics of workers who may be displaced. 

If a 'major worker- displacement problem appears likely, additional 
research should be conducted to assess the possibility of absorbing 
. displaced workers in other /economic activities and the possible need 
for retraining, welfare, or other programs to ease the impacts of ad- 
justments on individtials and communities involved. 
^ , 

.Possible future changes in the demand for flJe-cured tobacco are 
treated only briefly in this report; they are ijKUuded to help set the 
perspective for expected changes in the industi^. Though changes in 
demand could materially atfect thJitobacco inoWstry, they are .ex- ^ 
tremely difficult to appraise now^ \ . <^ 

' The Study Area 
i '\ 

The flue-cured tobacco area delineated for this study consists 
of eight Census agricultural subregions in five Southeastern States. 

Thesf^rfG^regions form the five major flue- cured tobacco produc- 
tion areas referred to extensively^ In this report. Relationships 
between production areas and Census subregions are shown as follows 
and in figure 1: 



IX, INSTiTimONAL; TECHNOLOGICAL, AND DEMAND FACTORS AFFECTiNG 

• THE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO INDUSTRY • 

• ■ ,, ■« ■ , - 

The effects of Government programs, changing teChn61ogy> and 
.changes iti Gonstnner demand pn the flue-cured tobacco .industry cannot 
be neatly isolated » Indeed, they are highly interrieXVted. Td the 
extent possible we will discuss these several factoirs jseparately in 
the section which follows, but with only a iDinimum of attention to 
demand. 

Government Programs , 

Few agriculltural entferprises are as regulated as the flue-cured 
tobacco dlndus try* Government programs., in addition to restricting 
acreage, have placed restrictions on production beginning in 1965 
and, until 1968, on form (tied or untied) of sale. These programs 
^ete initiated, and hav'e been maintained^ in an effort to provide a 
balance between supply and anticipated -demand for tobacco while re- 
taining price levels that would provide adequate returns to produc- 
tion resources. 

Government programs have been and are currently » art important 
influence on the structure (including size, number^ and location of. 
production units; technology employed; and labor use) of the tobacco 
industry. In particular, they have affected the organization of 
production units and, though pe'rhaps to a lesser extent, marketing 
and processing institutions. 

The small size of production units resulting from these ^p^o- 
grams has- deterred extensive mechanization of production. Few 
farmers have been able to amass enough tobacco acreage to ecpnomi- / 
cally justify owning expensiye, specialized tobacco equipment. Even 
with the rigidities pf Government programs, however, some new tech- 
nology has been adopted. Yet, much of the laborsaving technology 
developed in recent years will not be extensively adopted withoutj 
such institutional changes as program modifications and alteration 
of tobacco buying practices and without some changes in long-standing 
customs in the tobacco Urade. . • 
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Tobacco ha(5 resisted nsechanical harvcstinc more than any other raa^or 
field crop* The crop is produced primarily in the So vrbhe astern .$tatea. 
Sane parts of the production "belt, such as the flue -cured areas of IToHh 
Carolina and adjacent counties in South Carolina^, constitute soxe of the, 
more heavily populated rural areas in the United States. Much of this _ 
popuXfition currently relies, in one way* or another, on full or part-tinie 
eiaploifrrent 5ji the tobacco industry. ^ 

Two prototype mschanicaX harvesters appear5d in the flue- cured, "belt 
in 19^7j subseouently, a^jriculturaX engineers have proclairned that mechanical 
harvesting of tobacco is operePtionally feasible. This deveXopEiont , has 
occurred at a tir^ \fhen farni wage rates are increasing, modifications in the- 
tohacco program are pcroitting on a very linitdd tasis transfer an4 
eonsolidation of allotments, harvesting aids ara heins/used more frequantly, 
and sale of untied tombac co i^'HlHs^lovwd^ Taken, together > tliesc develop- 
ments have resulted in the expectatj^s of rather tfidespread reduction^ in 



1/ Prepared at the rom^^t of the Bureau cf Tr^inins, tl*S. Civil ScJr/iec . 
Commission, this pa©»ff^aws freely on the vork of an EI?3 task group on this 
sub.^,ect. ' All use of data and ideacS in the for:?^ presented is the sold 
responsibility of the author,, hoveycr, and does not necessarily represent 
the views of the 3RS Task Group or the I^partment of Aeri/suXture. 
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ersplo;cr.2nt aa the indu.7try becor»3s nuch noro machanized* The cxixictcd 
reo\£Ltin-j displacement ' of vor::oru , provioion of available alterttitlve 
eraploynexyb opporfcimities f dr th?r.i; ^their qvaXi'TicatJons for Guch emplo^Ttient, 
and proviGion of other neans ot livelihood for the aged or otherwise not 
iramsdiately employaV»le portend prohlems of substantial proportion^J * 

There is -'also a poasibility that the biirley tobaceo industrjr will 
becojiff inechanized in the future • Jlovever, the current .frae^nentatio^ of 
flllotraento and lac); of, transfer options under government programs co.'nbined 
with ceeningly lesser, advances in the developnient of a mechanical han^ester 
for this crop indicate that mechanization of the hurley tobaceo industry is 
a more distant prospect than mechanization in the flue- cured indi^stry, 
Therefore, the remainder of this discussion pertains to the flue-cured 
tobacoa industiyj it does have implications for the hurley industry, 
hov/ever, because Of the many similarities in prpcrams, farm structure., 
organization J and human resources involved.. 

There appears to be far more interest and concern over impendins . . 
mechanization of flue-cured tobacco than was the case with cotton and many 
other crops succumbins to mechanization over the past two decades • Presumably, 
iihis is because there is now greater awareness of the adversities otemming 
frw past displacement and consequent migration in conjunction with the 
meciWiz^tion of the other crops, particularly cotton, although such 
adversities have never been ccapleteiy evaluated* There is also widespread^ 
realisation of the relatively close geographical concentration of the people 
involved and the consequent high degree of local income dependency on the 
tobacco crop* » ^ 
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■ In eny ev<int, raany important questions arp beitiG a$ked. The two n05t 
fre^UQat ones appear to lei' (l) How soon viU the inaiiotry Toe mechanised? 
ana (2) Hou ririny people are Going to be dicplaced? 

' While these questions are nozt appropriate, they involve too many 
facets, incluiins pul»lic policy, to bo answered with accvracy. Hov/ever, 
some estimates can and have ,been made, bafied ^ certain a^QiBirptions . 0?hece 
eotiinatea, of course, have the usual significant short-coaiings : the assump- 
tions roay be incorr»5ct; or they nay oftenj be iGiiored in suboequont discussions, 
statements, or reports concerning the est tmtes. One estimate indicates a 
potential displaceiient of abovtfc X50,0CX) firai jobs in the flue-cii^d tobacco 
industry in perhaps the next 6 years, ass' i-iins that harvesters are perfectod 
and that sitjgII .manufacturers are induced po produce them g/ . (Tao warket 
iG not considered large enouc^i the iar^e farm ectuipniont malzers to lie^ - v/ 
involved at this point..) 

The estimated Xoss of 150,000 fann JjJbs appears conseirvative if 
relatively full nechaniaat ion occurs in 6 
higlily seasonal nature of the cropi therft 



yecd^ (by 1975)* Because of the 
voufd likely be a greater numt^er 



of people affected than the Job concept appr&oph may imply, because most 
^ hired workers in fluo-cured tobacco (about 215> 000) are only casually or 
seasonally employed at this worU. 

• Koi'eovGr> the assuinptlon Itself of rather full mechanisation by 1975 
appears highly ^ueotionablo, for several reasons. First, while the mechanical 
har\*ester io operationally feasible, it has not yet been perfected and hao a 
Iw de^rea of economical feasibility under the current tobacco p^rogram. 

2/ Bruce Piojsat, Blac!': Bxo-lus, t/ashini-ton 0ai3y Hews Circa*, May^l^, 1969. 
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The current prices or the harvester, vJilch ha^ eliout a iiO-acr^ capiclty, 
la dliout .$12,0CO* Co$t of the related bulk curing "bams 1g G»?out iJ*C,qCO 
• (10 trnms at .'5^^,000 each). Thus^ the cyptein^rft^ulres a cax^ital outXxiv of 
at Xeest $52,000, in addition to the cost of land and other production costs, 
. It appears that, to Ui prof ite'ole, laechanical harvesters r.ust be operated at 
or near capacity ♦ ^Thile Gome far::iers may he able to attain capacity use 
throxigh ctiotoa work or Joint ot/nerohip of laacliincs, thote avenues appear 
linited "because of (l) the entail else of most tohaeeo operations relative to 
available faTxlly labor, (s) traditional A-iiericcn farner IndcpendGnee vHich 
haa rcaulted in very liiaited Joint amerahip of equip:?.2nt arions farLisrc,. and 
(3) cost of the bulk bama rcCLuircd irith r'^chanical harvectin^ and the capital 
already invested In egiulpnsnt and fixtures cia:rently in use» 

Second, the acquiaition and concolidatioa of production units, vhich 
is the Generally accepted way of aequirine ?n economic unit in acrioultura, 
has rather fomidable rectraints. The averai:;e size of flue-^cui'cd allotnents 
which arc derived froni a national acrcaae-poundiiGe ouota, is about 3*1 
acres under the current tobacco progran. Only about 1 percent of all flue- 
cured allotaents are as large as 20 acres* While sise of allotment is v 
not oynonjTiOUD with Sise of the production unit, because of the rcntinj; 
and leas in3 provisions, it suffices to indicate clearly that unless 
the iprice of harvesters and related curins platrfcs can be drastically reduced, 
substantial adjustnasnts to Increase the size of production units are 
necessary* Currently, a farrier who wishqc to increase his quota nay: (l) 
rent acrcase allotnjent and poundta^je ojjota froiJt another, but such tobacco 
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muflt b« producca on the farm to vhicU the allc^t.T.ont Is aocJisnGd 3/; (S) lease 
and'transfer acrcrxGC and'po^^^S® ^I'^Q^^i f rpja one farji to «noth<5r vlthln tSfe 
•arv county on a 1 year basirs, tmt the tolsccco a<yreacc on the produolnc . 
' ^ana after the transfer cannot exceed 50 percent of. the cropland} or (a) ^ 
purchac^c a form that has on" acreage allotiaent end potmdasc q.uota. 

In addition to the capital cohsidorationa already discusoed, current 
^ concern' overxthe effects of snoklng on health may affect deriand for this 

product and so introduces another elerjient Of. rlalc which nay oerve as a 
further deterrent to the third alternative. 

Third/ and mocit laportant> Ic the direction of puMie policy in 
relation to the tohaccoflproeram* . ' 

Wiilc it Is generally asreed that programs, liTce other social instruj^cnts,.. 
tend to ^econ>a institutionalised, it also appears that their re-evaluatlon 
and ciodification, if found needed, ic jaore- Generally acecptaUe and hence 
effectaUe In tlm3s of slenificant change, Thlc appears' to he, such a tirac 
■for the flue-cured to'bacco industry; and X tss^ttC'I ^ expected to dl«cus» 
aome altomativec vhlch may h* suhsectuently analyzed systematically and in 
depth Iby the experts sponsoring: this conferences » . IVoei "i^iat otcndpolnt, 
the hlg factor — now that laechanizatioa Is technically possihle secraa . 
to he tha functioning of the 'tot)aceo?ipr03rwn in this evolvlns situation. 

If the current totjacco pro^ra^n should prove sufficiently flexl'ble and , 
profitaUe to enable eoncolidation and r-cchanlsation by those farmers uith 
* . »ufflcient finai-icicl resources and manaceriol ahilities, part of the end 

2/ Provisions arc nadc for mo^/lng the allotnent if the entire fawi is rented. 
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-result — mis^r th<? current national fj^ota — wDuXd *cq prodnotionctf tl.o corKs 
aiaouht. of tol\^cco but "by fevfcr pGo:)lo. If the roleajed lur^n rj;jourcoG couia 
then xtiwaxtljn-ly rqt»lloGatea to tlic pnxlv/stion of ^oods in e^^atcr ilCKin V 
thlfl would be an Inprovopant in prolu^tion cfricienGy rcoultina In imvccxGcl 
OTP and a so-ial gain. And if thoce adconplio'fironta are po3Gible, then the 
pOGDibility of dicponoins with the national quota end otrivin;: for a croatcr 
chare of the e::port rnr^.et in view of the? inarcaaca efficiency of toVocco 
produstion and the donGCciuent furtl:er cdlltion to the gro^a national produot, 
oppoara to bo worthy of conoid^ratjon co a Tonr^-nm coal; and no onnh, also 
within the pervicw of coeial coots auv.lycto* 

In eitlicr cccc, end in the nlmrt-run, t'lo'ro appqar to ivo cuffieiont 
'barrlero to the cffeetive and rowardin:; roallooation of the \:xi^.^n 2X!Gouraca 
releaoea to t/arrant detailed ccnaideratlcu and analyaia of the citration. 
Woithcr tina nor inforriation available for the preparation of thia paper ;rcrc 
oufficient for that purp9:}0. Bsth were sufficient, ho-.rover, to Indicate 
that productive eaplo::::Kint altomatlvco for riany of the potential dioplcicoea 
ciay be difficvlt^ Soxie ocvcro advernitioa avo in the offin> vhioh will 
inercace the aoai^il co.'^t of eduaatlon^ trainin-, end welfare pro-ra*na. This 
raiooo the ceriou3 auaat?^on,:Of whothcjr or not rapid r.eehanisation and dio- 
placeriont would in the cliort-run raault in g coaial sain or a ooclal loaa, 
The follarin- ovoiviotr of the area and pea:?te xiho :roidd bo affected ia diroctcl 
to thlo question, - 
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\App^::lnatoiy lul ciniGii r^cplo vJi-a IJvin- In tho five riajor 

population iRsrcaGO fra:.i X^^O. In Ip^D, the fam ccGrr.ont or the rsi.iaatlon / 
vao Gt:out C€9,CC:a perapno, or percent of tV.c total. 

net cvitni^'^o.ticr^ o^ovvxcl for t'r.o otiuVf over. ^Gnerally, cnlltotr.Xcl 
at out r<5--0'^i3 fr^ri X!:fO to X^'*^* rto^-Ci^a r^n^ca fron ei ntt outrXo^/ 

or av|l*Cti in t'le ayxiouator Horbh CRrolliia pratv^tlen oraa to a not Inflovr of 
%Cw people in t'lo Horl'Ia pDrtioa or thft Gcorcla-HorMi cr^j^a/ 

IJcnanrlcnltTiral empIo^T.ent in tie cttlj^ in nld-?tarch If'^T wco 
clout X,3^^B,€C0. 'or thic total, na^iyfa^turin- vaa t':e Ir.rGCst catccor/, 
wltti I;G7,CC0 wa:.'!:or.>. Ca-^inci vltli g tofet^il of CGS/Ot-O in the five croafl 
vliocG chief otivlty lo fam e:^rlo;T,cnt, Glvllien en:plo;r.out totalcl. 
liS'^^iOGO. 5/ ^iilo aceoi^tca for 9o pcrc2.it of tUo total Givllicn Xal.or 
forca of X^'^n^COO in V^^li the r^r.nlni«j h poracnt or C^jOCO pcr^oivj were 
uKcnployC'l. At t-iio level, tV.e wo;nplo;';:iont rate dia not differ cicnific-mitXy 
fro!?. tlio national avcra^^^e of 3 •^'3 percent in l^oY* 

Tiie hi(f.ily rural c;iaraatcr of t::o region lo ovldcncca by the liiji 
yvoj}:^vtio:x or t5io ::ar!; ^oreo {C^* pcraont) losatcl in non letr^roliton creaa. 
Yet, in IQ^r, ocrlGrltiiro aacoimtcl fox* only 13 percent of total crplo;iacnt. 

'^Itri^^rt^-.Uip (1) Plctont, Vg.4J*c!, (p) Caar.tal Plain, IT.G., (3) 
H^'ator, (^yPcc Dco-tetor TJLver, :i.C**'S,C*, enl {5).,Ga*-Fla, 

n/ Ifccr^o cea^onal nature of farr-ror*;, fev, if cny, or ccasonal 

hlrcl vo?!.era in to"%i^;eQ (a* out ceo,€CO) vould I)ave icon cnplo, ci at fuio tine 
OtarcU). 'Hoeauje V.m **c!.lef aetlvity^' of no5t 3U3h vorl:era at t!iio tine of the 
year io "oti-lor.t," "r.coplni; houno,", or ottenrico "not in tlie la*:or force, fev 
wo;iH err^ar rr^r.i: t!:o tinonnlo-eJL* AlfJO, family vor:;ora w:io l elp out>on tV.e 
fam during sG'^ool vG?'atlon3 woi'll not have -ecn coitntel. 
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vlth faanUiftcturln^; providing the croatcot InorcGGC in now JoVa/ Alon^; i;itl/ 
Increeseo In population anl Inlustrlal Gctivity, tlierc hao 'been crotrtn In 
tj;e civilian lalor forao up 13 -S percent durins 19f?3- 

Vnonployr.ont in the area Wti/cen l^'^S nn-l ly^T decllnei^ron 5»0 to 
^•0 percent, Tlic^'drop in notropolitan areaa vno from h,2 to G#9 percent; 
in noa*:»tropoHtan aroao, frdni ^1*1 to ^w'T percent- 

Tiim, -there lino Icon d oulsstantlal li^provcncnt in the level of econom.tc 
activity cnl In the enploifnont cltnatlon in tlic fl\ic -cured toliacco area 
durina-^the I'^CO^a* Yet, a net outnisratlon of people continued, OKic latter, 
ho^fover, nccao to "co cppraiced in conjunction with tHe high laTor rciilacenent 
rateo prevallin:; in the area. 5nicGG arcs a t^cult of ioth (l) the thovc aVcrocfi 
fertility rateo of tj;o area population and (2) the f^cn^tcX redustioa in fam 
cnploirriont. - ^ , 

With the potential for suaatfrntlal furttior reductions in farm enplo;':r.ent 
m tile noar futu^t;, euphaalo n:5cdo to tie placed on continuous and rai^ld 
nonfani ^oh CKpasioion If the area io to pro^/idc vor3c for Ito crarinf; labor force* 

Tov dloplaccd feii*./orI:er3, the; noot pro"*able alternative cnployaent 
apjfcara to to in naniifQCturin^, olnoo it io the largest induotry ^In the area 
and has a lor^e proportion of l)lne- collar Jots, TTe^t to inanufacturlnj, trade , 
and 8or)iee axe thG t\!0 Industriea vhich have the laracat nunber of Jol3 
offerln;^ potential cVnorptlon of dloplacel fi5rruVor!<ers. 
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Trade utilif.oo a l£src« proportion or relatively Icw-olrllled sales and 
clerical wor!:cri;/ veil 00 scaiskillei roi^tc anl delivery ncn, i^cny ... 
wrvice inaiictricG r^ouirc larae propoi'tiono of relatively \m9!:illed aer/iee 
worKcrfl and 3a;e seir.ioltiaied Uiw-collcr And elerieftl-aales personnel. OThc 
transportation inducitriec and to « ICGser o::tont construction (vhich reaulreo 
ft lar^^c proportion of HlG'^ly skilled worltera) may offer linited eriploiTicnt 
opportrjiities, Go\'omr.ient, cor;!suniGation, and financc-lnour*nae^real ectate 
offer fannworkero leao 'opportunity for erploy.ment '^eeauce tliey er;.ploy a 
^ Urcjer propoi^ion of skilled cliJrical and profoaoional worliero. 

With pop;^lation, IfCvov force/ and eriploi-Tient in nonfara aetivitiec 
IncreaDin- valle une;iplo^T:ent has deelinod oir^ilficcntly and out^-nlijration 
has olft?!:ened| econoniie cetivity in the Couth2Cst lias ^oen "oriok* Tl:e 
Inpact on cconofai-c astivity froni cn vjau^ually larc^e .displcGcnout of Jol) 
holders frosf^tb^aceo production can Ixs only partially aocGssca at this tte* 
Data arc: limltcl oa the Doelftl an! eeoao.iic eharacter^stica of x"flXt t;/or:;cra, ^ 
and t:ic der:Gnd for and ^/yi> reauircriinto of ne^r' employr.icnt opportunities. 

The total nv.VAcr farra operators in the study area who reported ^ 
erot/lnj to'aaao in Ijljl vao 10^,000, or 73 peraent of all far:* operators. 
Of .ti:e Jolaaco (^Yojovd, (Oo poreciit) ^-crc clGsaificd as sorrorslal 
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^ or t;ia to ,acc^ ^am^v:} in t:to irive pvoluGtion aranr., 30 x>orcont varc 
nom;'atc P.nl 70 i>-x'cont i.-oro x/hits, Tlio tcnu^a ctotus o'' the non'.::jite 
coT-jeraial oi>2i-atoro were full amera/l^ ptjrcont; pai-t-oimoro, 1^5 porceut ^ ^ 
ana tenants, « percent. In contrayt, tv.o ctatiis of wiiite oporatorn vau fixii 
CKmora Sf^ pcr-ont, rns-t-otmGra S^^'percGnt; on^ tennntq, 3T poraent* TJius^ 
conooXM-tloil or to' aoco pmluet^on into larger nnlto m-l r.ec'jsnlsctlon of 
Imrveot t;lll ,^lemay onuce a ^roatar ainplacenant of tcn^ntc th-n or other 
cltooQr. of fai^i op^ratoL-a. . ' \ 



con 



:/r^'M3^^^-i2:ril^^ 00 aorirea in t-je U.S. Conaiir, or A-x-lauIture 
^4.:;? ^^'^^^^ moimtia,; to 03,500 or nore vith ^o^aooo 
i"^. p I)Orccnt or riore or thio vclv.o an! far.io vitli ^rox ^^:;o to 
t^A^'t'-.\'f f 50 l>^^'f or rnre or the oaloa wore frora tovaaeo/ provHoa 
ICD w ror^^ia--^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^'"^ "'^^ ' 

..-•^rl^Tr^^T^^ ^'-^'^^ « ^^'1^^ 0^ ^^^^'^ P^*^^v.ct cGleo 

:? i"/-^^ ^i^eo oeeornta iTor 50 percent or nore o." tliia vclm 

avA if the operator tn imdcr yearo of a-q^and worh$ off the fam 100 
or noro (L-xi/^ ♦ . 

^3i::|etlrpj^_^t6^^^ cro doflnc-l ca t!io3o with a valus o*- fef t 

fro,i oalo 0 to^ao onj. ir tho operator la -t' yanra old over. \ 

fare Miwrfcln, 3ro-,;in5 tolaaco in-tfjs ottvl:- (lon,0CO) nrl tte sv°.Stlm' 
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Tiie a^m^jillv r3co,;nl?.ea lew odueaMonaX nVwainrjant arA Ir.cT: of caXca' le 
chills of teaanta^ cxil', orten, thalr portend jpro^ lex-; In o^taJtiln.: 
alternative c:;plQ;Ticat ana conyldora Ic pviUlc oi^tXt'.i^s for cut*/;'^t,ion, 
^"tralnin:;, cndlfcifarc pro^roits. Haa-cver^ r/my of the ot!icr tp: .acco far..err# 
appear to te In a 'similar coslition. An evaluation of data a-^allaulG Ir.aicfttcr. 
the averc^c azQ of tUc co::ricrclGl tobacco fasTiCr lo auout irf years. This 
^ntraota vlth an avcVae;c ac© level of a^*t 3? yoara fox* tVic total U.S. 
ial)or force. Koits clcnlflcantlv, the avorac^e* ariowt of cchoollrc; attalnca 
hy theco Tar.'^era lo a'uout yeora; the corrcopon^lng educational attt^Lftricnt 
of the total U*S. lal^or force Id 12 .S ycara. Tlius, the avera:;o flutj-ciirea 
toljacco forr^or; lo older and poaceoa, on the average; a little leoo than a 
• Craac ocljool education while the average person in the total lalor f oraa ia 
youn^or^tnl a hi::h. ochool graduate^^^ OTiiercroi^, dioplaced toVr.ceo fat'.i3r3 v 
voul(f appear conoMoraTaV dloadvcJita^ed in conpotlns for nonfar;; enploi-ient. 

OTrte editoatlonsl attnlQment of the houseliold population (al:out ano,CCO ^ 
cxclxtdlnr; opcrato:*a)' of coiTt/.ercial fam operators lo alco lov. Indicationa 
arc, hotrevcr, ttiat yoiin^jer menders have higher levels of educational attalnrrent. 

Two other typca* of toVaeccf f airierrj who have not teen ineliuled in tha 
forecoins dlccruGlon arc. yart-tirn atid pnrt^'rotirarant far, .ers . Oporatorp 
of theco t;rpoo of f or:,w in the dcllncatbd holt pto their household population 
totaled cl out 1*0,000 poraono. Ao a croup, t-iooe operators are older and 
have even lose educction than do the co:irjcrcXal farm oporatorn. 
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Hlyag tr.v^;ara are highly Inportftr.t in t:ie present nethod of produ^in- 
to::asco. An estlnatea 0X5/CC0 of'^theco vorJrjsrs (2C0,CG0 ctGual and seasonal 
ana 15,000 ret;,yJnr vortiera) are cuployca In the colt at eor.« t^r.io diirir.c;.thc 
year. They have not entered. Into the rdre-oin- diocu^slon Lecansc Inror.mtion 
' on tiielr coslal and ccono:nlc cTinraoteriaticji io totally a'bcent. In fact, 
even the nura'^er of tUoie vi20 do casual and ceaconal uorU is an estimte. 
. Judcift^ fro:j data which arc available <>n the clmractcriotiGo of the Ilation'o 
hired far.3 vor!:inj force, as n cx^P/ f or t:;e rc^jion containing the tol:eoao 
1-clt, hired vai^Uerfl In flue-cured to'oasco piXJdustior* *hnvc loi/ a^oiuits 
ischoolin^ and contain a hi^h proportion of ITcGrooc* 7/ *Ucny of thecc wor':cra 
will te a-on:; tho firot to U diaplrcxi,. Indvationc oacurin- in tlio 
wcreh0rr.in:5 proaonGina fecata of tV.o iRivf-t>v will aloo diop3nC'j 
hired vortero. 



ZS^Ilo^^ A GtGtiGticctl Poport, t'SM, 

, A^^Jfe^Sl^l^ r)n->j . Forgo , rSDA-SPJ, 
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ProHoEis and iTeeds .. 

5 The totaX 9l5Sence of datae on hti^d iro^^^^^ 
others; ;eraplo>'ed ito toljacco In canbinatiort vitli the lack of infomp^ioii on . 
joh ;reqiki«a<?nts of croi/lns 1^^^ 

proh^lts the land of eval\:ation thie m%pr '6j?t?^na^ .^^ are required 
for dfttenalnins suc^i j>otnts^ as: , . - . , 

s v^-.Hpw nanj> potent iel displacd^^ - - . 

^d therefore potential velf are recipients? . . 

—Cost of this poten1<ial welfare caseload? / . 

— Estiniatcd ^oh sro;/th (and decline) -hy industry and aa?ea. 

— Joh req-uirexents of expandin'^ industriSis 

--K^l^^>5cr reowirini f m^her ed^ 



xetrainins- 

-Cost of this* education and training? 
-Potential social retioms bnSiducatiott and trainins^* 



The fact that such infQi:nation is not available, especially in, view of-,c 
■ the magnitude pf innovation and dispXace^nt in agriculture^ during t)ie past 
■ 'Several decades/ poses -a serious question a'bout th^e-f^lance:^of social 
direction. .. On the one hand, the ' developr^ent of technolpsy '^aa "been and is 
"beinjs financed Iry federal, funds. It is no means llinlted to. the development 
of tJCchanicalTharvesters ,; Other dev6lop;:nent§ in- laTsor^reducin^ jtechn^logy 
in-tohacco, for e^^aTiple, include the following: 
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r-disecfse resistant and vihifopi ripc-nin:^ varieties 

— seedling: o?roa.^:iction (chesiicai sterilization of pfent l^edtj . 
In lieu of l:iurnin3: to prevent disease and reduce wedinc. ' 
lalbor reauiro:r.ents) . ' , . . ^ '\ 

--^ransplantTlns (inechanical transplanters and direct -field 
\ ^. .seeding) ^ 

--chemical gro^ith resulators ("SucIvers^) and •t.-eed cont ' * .; 

—improvements in on f am curin;;; (electronic tenperature ' 
• . contrcJL and tnak <?virins) . . 

. -rhandlinj ntethods (jnechanization\in the marltetinw sector*- f, ■ 
lifts, conveyors, etc.) 

- * > _ . ■ # ■ - . . . ■-. 

The^USDA and every :^>:porimcnt Station (Federally siipportcd) in the * ' 
tohacco states has norr and has had for years 'a research pro^raiu for the 
developrnent of tobacco lahor-S'avins tochnolosy and for other crops..* There, 
are co»npara*ole efforts in the Land Grant system in all other States for 
the important croos ^irovm. • • 

On the oth er hand, f^io not*knoi.; of one Experiment Station which has a 
progra.^ of concerted effort cpftducive to facilitating the adjustment of 
people displaced f roni aericultural eraplo^-raent . For that matter, aside fi-on- 

the siriall ERS group surveying the situation/ 1 knoir of no such effort at the 

" \ 

Federal level. This is not a criticisn of efforts devoted to the development 

, ■ - ■ > y. 

Of lahor-savin- technoio-i-i. the benefits are sufficiently ^./ell-I-jio-.m that they 

• require no enune rat ion here, in view of the fore-oing enu:neration of the 
paxtcity ^f infomation on thosp displaced and the conseg^uent and as yet 
non-quantifiaMe social cost, however, I do ^^uestion the balance in diarection 

. of national social efforts, ■ ' l^ . . 
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Senatpr Stevensoit. Do you know of any r^earch, ^ny study, either 
in the TJSDA or in the land-grant college complex with ajtenlnon Heing 
.given to the welfare of these ISO5OOO people ? ^ ' 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. No ; I do not I would add to that figure of 150,000 
small farmers the families of the farmers. They will be forced off the 
land too. * 

Do you know of any compensatonr research for these people? 

Mi§l DeMarco. I do not ; but I do know that the Agriculture Ee- 
search Service within TJSDA has contracted nyith the University of . 
Kentucky for somewhere close to a million dollars worth of research 
in the past 2 years for tobacco. It is not all on mechanization, but it all 
has to do with the problems of theiobaceo industry. 

I have not run across a research project in any of the land-grant col- 
leges that has in any way considered the people displaced by the to- 
bacco harvester. In fact, the attitude seems to oe in most of the publi- 
cations a sense of pride that universities have "freed" agricultural 
labor, and that does not mean only migrants but farmers, to do other 
things. Th^ are proud of the fact. 

Senator Stetoxson. You know of no study by tfie Extension Services 
to help family farmers adapt to changing conditions in rural America? 

Ms. DeMxVRCo. Not usually- Out of 15,000 extension agents, ap- - 
proximately '500 are in the area of rural development. Some of these 
people are concerned with workers, but generally they are considered 
the responsibility of some other agency, such as the Department of 
Labor, Manpower programs or HEW programs. 

In fact, I have had people at the extension services say to me in 
interviews that the migrant worker is iust not one of their concerns; 
that even though he is pTiysically inside the agriculture wo^ld, he is. 
not really a concern to them. 

Senator Stevenson. Mr. Hightower, you mentioned earlier in your 
statement that autpmatech agriculture also affects the quality, the taste, 
even the nutritional value df food. Are there activities in USD A or 
the land-grant tiollege complex devoting attention to that problem ? 

Mr. Hightower. There is very little nutrition research at all. We 
have in the report a chart showing the allocation in 1969 of scientific 
man-years to IJSDA cgjtegories of research. The food and nutrition 
category had only 117 scientific man-years out of a tptal of .6,000 for 
all research. 

But even more significant is the quality of that nutrition research. 
When they say nutrition research, sometimes that is a useless probing 
into nutrition habits, a probing of diets — stuff that we have known for 
years, things that are in every seventh grade text book about how we 
are supposed to eat green vegetables. 

There is a great deal of research on the buying habits of people, 
things in that category. Food is being redesigned genetically, ripened 
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^ chemically, and harvested mechanically— all through research at land- 
grant colleges. The purpose of that is to rush nature and eliminate 
labor, getting produce from the farm^ and into the supermarkets at 
the earliest possible moment with the minimum of labor. 

For years these food engineers have claimed that their product gave 
up nothmg in nutrition or taste. 

At the University of California at Davis^ where they developed a 
toniato harvester and developed the hard tomato, they now have de- 
cided that their food in fact does not taste as good. 
^ So they have isolated some 70 chemicals out of the good old fash- 
ioned garden variety tomato that -caused taste in food, and they are now 
gomg to try to redesign the taste back into the hard tomato. 

Senator Stevenson. It has been suggested before in testimony that 
the land-grant college complex devotes a good deal of its energy to- 
ward improving the appearance of food but oftentimes at a sacrifice, 
of quality, and it has been suggested that the consumer suffers be- 
cause oftentimes food which is not in its appearance attractive is 
nutritionally better and cheaper. 

Would youcomment on that suggestion? " 

Mr. HiGHTOWER. I Im^w that the National Consumers League is 
gomg to testify, so I wiJInot dwell on that. 

Again, food is jnee designed at land-grant colleges for nutrition and 
taste; it is designed for' the comfort and the convenience of the agri- 
business corporation and the marketing process. 

There is a good deal of research on what is called cosmetics in food : 
development of red wax to be put on apples, development of chemicals 
, that will assure that chicken skins have a nice yellow tinge that the 

coimmer is supposed to like. 
^3^ey harvest many tomatoes green, so to turn them red they spray 
ethylene gas, which is a natural plant hormone. This hormone is ap- 
plied either m the field just beft^e harvest or while in storage vans 
and m transit to the market. ( 

There is no adequate evidencepShad certainly no adequate research, 
on whether or not the tomato actually ripens, in the sense that it gen- 
erates the proper amounts of vitamin A, vitamin C, and the various 
other nutrients that the tomato is supposed to have: but at least the 
tomato turns red. 

^ They have done research that— I know Cornell ITniversity was doing 
J- ^ supermarket displays and us^ of 'lighting in 

the displaj^ so that food looks more attractive. I think that il done at 
a lot of land-grant colleger. We have come across « number of examples 
without really trying to dig them out. 

Senator Stevenson-. You have given us a bill of particulars which 
IS something of an indictment of the land-grant College complex. I 
am not sure what relief you are demanding. 
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What should the land-grant college complex be doing? 

You mentioned $750 million a year in public funds. How can those 
funds be better directed in order to benefit farmworkers, family f aim- 
ers, aiid the consumer? V 

Mr. HiGHTowER. I think that there are very specific things that can 
be done. We have suggested some of them in the report. Certainly ti 
good deal of what can be done is suggested by what they either are 
iibw doing or what they are not doing. ; 

Primarily I think there hasvto be a change of focus, a decision to 
<^ concentrate on people rather than leaving them to some vague concept 

of trickle down benefits. Research should focus first on the needs of peo- 
ple. Systems and corporations can adapt to those needs. 

One fundamental way to change the focus is to shake up the ad- 
^ visory structure, shake up the way the research is plaimed, from the 

national level right on down to the local experiment station. 

I think that involves the Secretary of Agriculture, shaking up his 
N^ational Agricultural Research Advisory Committee. It is domiiiated 
. now by corporations. The farmers are not there, the family farmers. 
The consumers are not represented. Farmworkers, environmentalists 
and other legitimate interests are not involved. I think if you are going 
to change the focus of research, you must allow more people to 
participate. 

Senator Stevenson. There is evidence in recent years that the mer- 
chandising activities of corporations have led to a large increase in 
the use of inorganic fertilizers. We are also told that the fise of these 
fertilizers has had some adverse environmental consequences. At the 
same time that the consumptipn of inor^janic fertilizers has been in- 
creasing, we are producing latge quantities of organic waste which I 
am told could be used for fertilizer. ^ 

The Metropolitan Sanitary District in the Chicago area prodtices 
huge quantities of sludge, and it has great difficulty disposing of 
sludge? It is now experimenting, in cooperation with the National Irark 
Service and others, to develop a means of using this waste material to 
reclaim strip mined land in Illinois. The Results ^o far indicate 
potential use for this otherwise oftentimes wasted material for the 
reclamatioA of land. . 

I am not an engineer or chemist, but ©n the basis of those experi- 
ments I wonder it these surplus organic wastes might npt have agri- 
cultural applications? 
^ Is this the kind of thing that the land-grant college within itS' 

statutory charge could be helping the country to develop, the use of 
surplus organic wastes for land reclamation for agricultural purposes? 
^ ' Would that be within ttie statutory charge of the land-grant col- 

lege complex? 
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Mr. HiGHTOM^R. Absolutely. I think that is the kind of creative suff- 
provTding leadership that land-grant colleges ought to be 

^ Tliey are in fact doing some of that, but, again, it is not enough 
just to do research without consideration of who benefits. What they 
have done at Oregon Sta'te University is to bring sludge out of the 
cities to and areas in eastern Oregon, spreading it on the laTid. By 
bringing it up nver on barges, they are reclaiming tU arid land, which 
IS a wonderful concept, a very good thing to do. . 

I think it Could help a lot of farmers, but instead of doing it for 
the farmers, tliey are doing it for Boeing Aircraft Corp., which has de- 
cided to invest some of its massive capital inpdtato fanning in Oregon. 
- Ihey have bought 50,000 acres and develop ^their land and establish 
^ a major potato operation out there. 

Undoubtedly marketing arrangement>s and all kinds of integrated 
pi-ocesses will allow them to be very big in the potato world. 

That might be nice except there are hundreds of small potato farm- 
ers m eastern Oregon and Idalio who are in miserable straits right 
no\v. I he land grant college decided to focus on Boeing Aircraft 
rather than those farmers. 

A creative, scientific idea like that lias to be applied to T)eople. I 
agree with you that that is one of the tilings that thev ought to be 
doing, but they have to focus that on people rather than on the 
corporation. , 

Senator kStevexson. You are not just cutting off all extension and 
> research services. It is really a redii-ection of those services to try to 
beneht people to a greater extent tlian now. 

Mr. HioiiTowEK. That is right. We are not at all int<>rested in dis- 
mantling this research component or even the extension service, which 
comes closest- to being irrelevant than any other T)aii: of this complex. 

It could serve verj- usefully; it is urgently needed in rural America, 
but It IS being really tragically misspent. ' ^ 

Senator SxEvi-iNsoN. If the activities of the land-grant college com. 
plex were redirected in Home of the ways you have .suggested, do you 
believe the out migration from rural to urban areas might continue for 
other reasons? 

Mr. HioiiTowicK. I think there are other factors forcing the outmi- 
gl'fttioiu but the point is there is nobody working on tho.^e factors. 

I understand last month the average income received by farmers 
-finally reached the 1951 price level, but in the meantime his costs went 
ui) 40 percent. Why isii^t tlie land-grant college working on lowering 
costs of production to help that farmer stay in business? 

In other words, if the land-grant colleges do not focus on the needs 
of rural people, but choose to continue to focus on the development of 
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t!orporati5 agriculture, then it is inevitable that we a:re all going to live 
in urban centers. But if land-grant colleges decide people want some- 
thing else in rural America, that we want agriculture to be a ^vay of 
life as. much as it is a way of business— which is not necessarily at 
odds—then the land-grant colleges are going to have to begin to focus 
on those farmers. It is time their attention was focused on the critical 
needs of rural America instead of dealing with the needs of corpora- 
tions, which ought to be doing their own research. 
So I think it can make a difference- 
Senator Stevenson. Is it not true that only about 15 percent of the 
consumer's; food costs are attributable to the production of food at 
the beginning of the food chain? The balance of theJiigh costs which 
the housewife pays in the grocery store are attributaWe to other costfe 
at other stages of the food chain ; is that right? 

Should not the land-grant college compMx be examining that whole 
food production system and striving for a means of making it more 
efficient? 

Mr. HiGiiToWER. I think it is an inefficient marketing system. 

Sbnator Stevenson. Testimony before the subcommittee certainly 
indicates that the family farm is probably the most efficient unit of 
pro'duction in our whole economy, but beyond the family farm, in 
the other steps of the total proce^, it is not an inefficient system. Is 
tlxat not something the land-grant colleges should be addressing them- 
selves to? ^ 

Mr. HiGiiTowER. I think that the land-grant colleges have been far 
too attentive to the needs of agricultural input and output corporations 
sliould be looking into that other 85 percent and the Safeway or 
Del Monte or Tenneco or Ralston Purina are massive agi'ibusinesses. 
Many of these corporations have research components of their own. 
Tlicy are capable of taking care of their own research needs. They 
should be doing their own research. They are capable of doing it. 

The people in rural America, particularly farmers and farmworkei^s 
and small businessmen in small towns in niral America, do no^ have 
this private capability. They are the ones that need the public invest- 
ment. They are the ones that the land-grant college complex was cre- 
ated to assist. 

Senator Sti:vens()N. We had l)etter move on to our other witnesses. 
Thank yon verv muolu Mr. Ilightower, and Ms. DeMarco. You have 
made a most important contribution to a very much-needed dialog on 
the changes occurring in rural America, and the reasons for those 
chan^2:es. 

(The pre})ared statement of Jim Ilightower and Ms. DeMarco 
along with other information follows :) 
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statement of 
Jim Hightower and Susan DeMarco 
Agribusiness AccountaMlity Project 
* 'before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
June 19, 1972 



HARD TOMAtrOES, HARD O^MES / 
We Agribusiness Accountability Project appreciates the 
Subcommittee's invitation to present testimony this morning on < 
the very important issue of the failure of America's land grant 
college complex. 

X am Jim Hightower, Director of the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project. With me is Ms. Susan De^arco, Research 
Associate with the Project. We are testifying this morning in 
behalf of the Project's Task Force on the -Land Grant college 
Complex.^ I served as Director of the Task Force, and Ms. DeMarco 
was Research coordinator. Attached to our statement is a brief 
description of the Agribusiness Accountability Project and of the 
Task J*brce. . * 

On May 31st of this year, the Task Force released its 
preliminary report, HARD TOMATOES, HARD TIMES. 3lai« report is an 
independent «^aminati<j>n of the land grant-agricultural complex/ 
located in. every state of the union and including colleges of 
agriculture, agricultural experiment stations and state extension 
services. Olie report is focused primaTrily on the research effort 
of this complex. 
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, The message of !IARD TOMATOES/ HARD TIMES is that the 
taxf-supported, land grant complex has come to serve an elite of 
private* corporate interests in agriculture, while ignoring 
those who have the most urgent needs and the most legitimate 
claims for assistance. . , 

Mr. Chairman, as the Pes Moines Recrister editorialized a 
CQuple of weeks ago, this message "will not be received by 
people in /rural/ areas ais a startling revelation. •* In fact, 
there is nothing in oiur report that most rural constituencies * 
don't at least suspect, nothing that any other independent 
examination of the complex Would not have picked up. lite 
failure Of the complex is obvious- — it is written in the land 
grant community's own materials* More tragically, it is 
written all over rural America. Go out there and ask tamily 
farmers, farm workers, independent bankers, small town mayors, 
struggling cooperatives, organic producers and the majority of 
other rural Americans what their land grant complex has done 
for them. You might also ask what that coit^>lex has done to them. 

Rural America is in crisis. Family farmers are squeezed 
between low prices for their products and the skyrocketing cost 
of doing business, with 2,000 of them* a week being squeezed right 
out of businesa. The plight of farm workers is the shame of our 
nation. Rural towns are without sewerage systems, without 
adequate housing, without medical facilities and increasingly 
without people. Some 800,000 rural poopltr every year are packing 
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into already-gorged urban areas# with loss than two percent of 
our land straining to accomodate 73 percent of our people. 

^ Where has the land grant collccre complex been? The mbat 
damning failure. of the complex is its total abdication of 
leadership. At a time when rural America desperately needs 
scientific and intellectua!|L attention to meet critical needs # 
the land grant community has its head in the sand# preoccupied 
with narrow concepts of efficiency and productivity. 

llie complex has been eager to work with farm machinery 
manufacturers and well-capitalized farming' operations to mechanize 
all agricultural labor* but it has "accepted no responsibility 
for the farm laborer who is put out of work by the machine. 
It has worked hand-in-hand with seed companies to develop 
high-yield a/rains* but^ it has i^ot noticed that rural America - ' 
is yieldingf up practically all of its young people. It has 
been ^vailable day and* night to help non farming corporations ^ . 
develop schemes of vertical integration* while offeri^ig 
independent family farmers little more comfort than ."adapt or 
die," It has devoted hoiirs to create adequate water systems 
for fruit and vegetable canners, but 30*000 rural communitids 
still have no central water systems. It^has tampered with the 
gone structure of tomatoes* strawberries, asparagus and other 
foods to prepare them for the steel grasp of the mechanical 
harvestors, but it has sat still while the American food j^pply 
has been^^laeed with carcinogenic substances. J 
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Th« primary benefictiairieff of land grant research arc 
agribuaineas corporations, theae interests^ envisiofi rural 
America aa a factory tha\ will produce food, fi^cr and profits 

* . • • • ■ 

on a corporate aaaerobly line extending from the field* through 
the sup«ZH(iark«t checkout counter* Through mechanicals chemical 
and managerial resiBfarch, lanS grant colleges are coming close 
to that agribuaineaa ideal • 

genetically redesigned, mechanically planted^ thinned and 
weeded # chemically readied and mechanically harvested and 
sorted, food products move out of the field an^ into the 
processing and mairkf^ting stages untouched by human hands. 

Land grant researchers are at work today on literally 
every need of corporate agriculturej meeting their needs and 
whims with tax dollars* Schemes to assist feed companies to 
vertically integrate hog ^rmers are being developed; new 
packages are designed for marketing corporations; cosmetics 
are researched to contribute to consumer appeal of food items; 
computer checkout systems are designed for supermarkets; brand 
name canners are assisted with new processing methods; and 
giant chemical corporations receive 'exclusive licenses to 
produce and sell publically-^researched chemicals. « 

4 

Service to agribusiness is not by coincidence. 3tn dozens 
of ways# corporate agribusiness gets into the land grant 
complex. . It is welcomed there by administrators^ iacademica^ 
scientists and rosoarchers who share the agribusinessman' s 
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vision Of integrated, automated agriculture, "Corporate 

executivo0 sit on college boards of trustees* purchase research 

from experiment stations* hire land grant academics as private 

cortsultant«# advise and are advised by land grant offipials, 

go to Washington and state capitols to urge more public money 

for land grant rosearcht publish and distribute the writings 

of academics* provide scholarships ,and other educational 

support/ invite land grant participation in their industrial 

conferences and sponsor foundations that extend both grants 

2UTid recognition to the land grant community, 

■ Money is the web of the tigh^ relationship between 

... * 

agribusiness and the land grant complex* Xt is not that a 
Btigo sum of money is given-*-- industry gave $12 million directly 
to state experiment stations for research in 1969^ Rather it is 
that enough money is given to influence research done with public 
-funds. 

At least 23 land grant colleges have established private* 
tax-exempt foundations to handle grants and contracts coming 
into their institutions* for research. Through these curious 
mechanisms* a funding source gives money to be funneled to a 
public university to conduct research. By this shell game, 

■*) ■ 

pmvato research can be undertaken without obligation to 
report publically the names of the corporations that are making 
research grants, the amounts of those grants* the purpose of 
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those grants or the terms under which the grants are made. 

'Sfhent foundations also handle patents for the colleges, 
When a corporation invests in research through a foundation, 
it is done normally with the understanding that the corporation 
will have first shot at a license on any patented process or 
product that results. On research patents that^do not result 
from corporate grants, the procedure for licensing is just as 
cozy* At Purdue University, for example, a list is drawn of 
"responsible" companies that might have an interest in the 
process or product, *and the corporations are appj^oachod one 
by one until there it a taker. 

Mr* chairman, where does the corporation end and the 
land grant college begin? It is difficult to find the public 
interest in this tangle. These ties to agribusiness raise the 
most serious questions about the subversion of scientific 
integrity and the sculling of the public trust. 

It is not easy to know what the land grant complex is 
and what it is doing. For example, most agricultural cxporimont 
stations offer an annual report in compliance with the Hatch 
Act disclOQUro provisions, but these reports are less than 
, enlightening. Data is not supplied uniformly, it is, not 
collected in a central location and it either is not reported 
or is reported in a form that cannot easiljft bo obtained or 
understood. Furthermore, fundamental questions go unasked 
and fundamental facts go unroportdd. 

G7 ^ 
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Ot^ti land grant college complex ha^ been able to get by 
^ with a minimum of public diacloaure, ind^ that hai meant that 
. the pommunity has been *le to operate with a minimum of public 
aicountabilityi 

There is nothiiig inevitable about agribu«ines« domination of 

agriculture, while this country enjoy* an abundance of food, it 

■ D ' . . 

ia. not more food, not cheaper food and certainly not better food 

than that which can be produced by a ayatem dominated by family 

agriculture.' And much more than hard tomato** rolla 'off the 

agribuaineaa aaaembly line rural refugee*, boarded-up businesses, 

deserted churches, ab^indoned towns, broiling urban ghettoes and 

doasefls of other tragic human, social and cultural costs also are 

products of agribusiness, olife land grant community's preoccupation 

with corporate agribusiness has been an inefficient public 

investment,- J ' / ' 

HARD TOMATOES^ HARD MMES is not singly an attack on the 

land grant college complex. We have not spent nine months on 

this inquiry just so we could exchange press releases with the 

laiid grant establishment. !)rt^o American taxpayer is laying out 

some $750 million a year that simply is not being spent in the 

public interest. More important^ people are being hurt ^y this 

expenditure. It is a situation that cries out for national 

attention. ^ 

a • 

Had the land grant community chosen to put its time, its 

. '\ 

money, its expertise and its technology into rural people, rather 
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a place where millions could live ah^work in dignity, Xt is 
time to reorient the Ool leges so that they will begin to act in 
the public interest-'. ^ ' . * - 

It is likely that the land grant establishment, frpm 

■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' _ • . 

Secretary Butz on down, will come into thii^ hearing tomorrow ■ 
wi^h* the same, fired recitation of benefits from agricultural 
research^ They undoubtedly will produce an arra^ of chai^ts and 
rhetoric, mounting^a defense based on their old standbys of 
".efficiency", "productivity" and "cheap food." That is all they 
can do. That is the ^ime old stuff they feed Congress every year 
at appropriations time. 

What we have donfe -in HARD TOMATOES, HARD TIMES, an^ what 
others have tried to point out before us, is to suggest that there 
are enormous ^osts involved in the land grant community's narrow 
definitions of ^ef f icient",_ "productive** and •*c>ieap^" Is it 
efficient to depopulate rural America an4 to concentralie food 
production in the hands of corporate America? Does productivity 
have to mean the eel iminat ion of 2,000 independent farmet^f each 
w^ek, displacement of all agricultural labor and poisioning of 
land and food? Even assuming low supermarket prices,* is fQgfi 
cheap when it is hard, tasteless smd possibly dangerous? 

N . ■ 

Mr.' chairman, it is the fondest hope of the land grdnt 
establishment that HARD TCWATOES, HARD TIMES .will just pas a by, 
that there will be no hard and continuing look at their closed 
world. It is essential that this Subcommittee, that all of 
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Congress and that state legislatures make thorough investigations 
of the wrk thai the taxpayer is funding through .the land grant 
complex. Agricultural research, extension and education is 
> having an enormous impact in this country. It is esseixtial *that 
there be a thorough accounting, with careful consideration of 
the costs, as well as the benefits, ' 

Of course, this Subcommittee has been in the lead on this 
issue, and I urge you to continue your probe. In particular^ ' 
I hope that you might take these hearings into the countryside' 
and onto 9 couple of land grant campuses. Out there you can 
talk with people who cannot come to Washington, and you can get 
\ a better feel for the impact of this agricultural complex. 
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AGRIBUSIIJESS ACCOtJOTABILITY BRC^CT I 
TASK FORCE OH THE LAND GRANT COLLEGENCOMPLEX 



Funded bv thil^ Field FoundatiorT, the Agribusiness 
Accountability Iproject is an- independent, noi^artisan, 
non-profit organizati^eq^Jbhat is sponsored by the Cejnter for 
qommu3fd.ty Change and l%e. Project on Corporate Responsibility. 
The project, created in October, 1970, is based in 
Washington, D.C. and is engaged in ptiblic interest research, 
advocacy and education on tKe^ issues of corporate involvement 
in rural" America, - . 

T:i^^f|^ject*s Task Force on the Land Grant College 
Complex has worked for nine months to research and write the 
preliminary report, HARD TOMATOES* HjfVRD TIMES, 'the Task 
Force conducted extensive research in Washington^ D.O,, had 
contact with most land grant collegesi and did research 
directly on nine land grant campuses . In addition, inter-? 
•views were held with dozens of cona|ituent interests in rural 
America. Research data Used in th<9 report primarily ±& that 



produced by USttfV and the'' land ^rant complex. 

Members of the Task Force either are or have been 
associated with the Agribusiness Accpuntability project, the 
center for Community Change or ^the Migrant Legal Action 
program; « 
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— Jim Hightower* Director, Agrifcusineas AccduntabiXity 
)?roject. 

— Su«an DeMarco- Qivdrnment Reaearch Aasodate, Agribusiness 
Accountability Projebt. 

---Toby Edelroan.. Research Assistant. Agribusiness Accounta- 
bility Project. * 

—Valerie Kantor. ' Special Counsel, Miga:ant Legal Action 
Progrzua. 

~A1 V. Krebs. Corporate Research Associate, Agribusiness 
Accotintability Project. 

— ^Heleh Lichtenstein. Research Assistant, Center for 

Community Change. t 

—Susan Sechler. Research Associate, Migrant Legal Action 
Proglram* 

— Katlityn Seddon. Research Assistant, Agribusinesis 
Accountability Project. 

-Jeanne Dangerfield. Research Assistant, Agribusiness 
Accountability Project. ' ' 

-Cyroa Heffter. ResearoJh Consultant, Agribusiness 
Accountability ^tepject. 

-Sandra Moore. Research Assistant, .Center for ibramunity 
Change . 

-Virginia Richardson. Research Consultant^ Agribusiness 
Accountability Project. 
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ir^TRODUCTlON 



Corporate agriculture's preoccupation with scientific 
and business cfficiGncy has produced a radical restructuring 
of rurt^l America that bais been carried into urban Amorica, 
There has been more than a "qr&en revolution" out there- 
— in the last thirty yfears there literallv" has boon a 
social and economic, upheaval in the American countryside. 
It is a protracted* violent revolution, and. it continues 
today. V 

■ «i '■ 

The land grant college complex has been the scientific 
and intellectual father of that revolution^ This public 
complex — * composed of colleges of agriculture, agricultural 
experiment stations and state extension services has 
put 'its tax dollars, its facilities, its inanpower, its 
energies and its thoughts almost Solely into efforts that 
liave worked to the advantage and profit of large eorpor- 
ationt; involved in agriculture. 

• The consumer is hailed as the greatest beneficiary 
of the land grant college effort, but in fact, consumer 
interests are considered secondarily, if at all, and in 
many cases, the com|>lex works directly against the con- 
sumoo:. Rural people, including the vast majority of 
farmers, farm workers, small town businessmen and residents, 
and the rural poor, either are ignored or directly abusers 
by the land grant effort. Each year about a million of 
thope people pour out of rural America in to. the cities. 
They are the waste products of an agricultural revolution 
designed v/ithin the land grant complex. Today's urban 
crisis is a consequence of failure in rural America, 
The land grant complex cannot shoulder all the blame for 
that failure, but no single institution privatS "dr 
public — has played a more crucial role. 
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The complex has beon eager to work with farm machinery 
manufactejfers and woll-capitalizaa farming operations to 
mechanize. a 1.1 agricultural labor, but it has accepted no re- 
Gponsibility for the farm laborer who is put out of work by 
the machine, it hQs worked hand-in-hand with seed eompa nice- 
to develop high-yield seed strains, but it has not noticed 
that rural Amoriea is yielding up practically all of its 
young people* it has been available day and night to help 
nonf arming corporations develop schemes of vertical inte- 
gration, while offering independent family farmers little 
more comfort than "adapt or die." it has devoted hours to ^ 
create adequate water oyotemo for fruit and vegetable proces- 
core and canners, but 30,000 rural communities still have no 
central water systems, it has tampered with the gene structure 
of tomatoes, strawberries, asparagus and other foods to prepare 
them for the stpol grasp of the mechanical harvesters, but it 
has sat still while the Ainerican food supply has been liberally 
laced with carcinogenic substances. 



The land grant complex, as it is known today, has wandered 
a long way from its origins, abandoning its historic mission 
to serve rural people and American consumers. 

4 

Tt^e Penort 

HARD TOMATOES, HARD TIMES is a preliminary report of the 
Task Force on the Land Grant College Complex, ^lo Task Force 
was created by the Agribusineas Accountability Project, a public 
interest research and advocacy organisation based in Washington, 
D.G. In addition to reaearch conducted in Washington and by 
eorrespondeneo, *hG Task Force effort included rooearch on the 
campuses of tho f/niversity of California, Cornell University 
University of Florida, lowa State University, University of 
Maryland, Michigan State University, Nbrth Carolina state 
Uni^prsity, Purdue University and itexas A 6. M University. 

This preliminary report is an independent examination of 
America s land grant colloge-agrieultural complex. The message 
of tho report is that the tax-paid, land grant complex has ^jomo 
to r.orve an elite of private, corporate' interests in rural 
America, while ignoring those who have the' most urgent needs 
and the most legitimate claims for asaistarjce. 
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It is the objective of the Task Force- to provoke a public - 
resppnse that will help realign the land grant coinplfx, with 
the public interest. In a recent speech on re-ordering agri*- 
<;ultural r^escMrch priorities, the Director of Science and Educa- 
tion at the U.S. Department of Agricultujse (USDA) said that, 
^the firfet giant steps arc open discussion and full recognition 
of the nfjcd." The report is dedicated to that spirit. 



The Land Grant College Complex 

As used throughout the report, "land grant college complex" 
denotes three in'ter related units, all attached to the land 
grant college qsarapuoi 

A, Collogoo of AfefriculturQr- created in 1862 and 
189D by two Goparatc Morrill Acts* * 

D. State Agricultural Experiment Stations — created in 
1887 by the Hatch Act for the purjxjse of conduct ing 
agricultural and rural research in cooperation with 
the Colleges of Agriculture. d 

C. Extension Service — created irf 1914 by the 
Smith- Leaver Act for the purpose of dissem- 
inating the fruits of teaching and research 
to the people in the countxryside . 

Reaching into all 50 states, the complex is huge, intricate 
and oxpenoivo. It can be estimated that the total complex is 
approaching an expenditure of three quarters of a billion tax 
dollars appropriated each year from federal,, state and county 
govcrnmonto* Tlie public's total ^invootment in this complex, 
including aoceto, eomoo to several billion dollars in any given 
year, paying for everything from test tubes to experimental farms 
from chalk to carpeting in the dean's office. 



TIio Re soar eh Effort ^ 

It in practically impossible to talk with anyone in the 
land grant college complex ^r to read anything about the complex 
without getting a mindful of the staggering -achievements wrought 
by agricultural research. There is no doubt that 'Smerican 
agriculture is enormously productive and that agriculture's 
surge in productivity largely is the result of mechanical, 
chemical, genotical and managerial research conducted through- 
the land grant college complex. 
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But the quo at ion io whether tho achiovemGnto outwcigli 
the failures, whether benofito are ov^crwhelmed by coota* . It 
io the finding of tho O'aDk Force that land grant college 
research io not the bargain that hao been advertised, 

' Hie focuo of agricultural recoarch ic warped by ,fcho land 
grant, community 'o faccination with technology , integrated food 
procencec and the like. Strict economic efficiency ia the 
goal, not people. The 'dictorted rocear.ch prioritiea are 
otr iking: 

V - * / 

— 1,129 scientific man-yoaro (cmy) qu improving 
the biological efficiency of cropo^ and only 
18 omy on improving rural income, 

— 842 omy on conttoX df inoecto, dioeooeo nnd 
weedo in cropo^ and 95 omy to inoure food 
producto free from toxic reoidueo from agri- 
cultural courceo, 

— '200 omy on ornamental^, turf and treeo for » 
natural beauty, 'arid a oad feveri omy on rural 
houoing. , 

— 88 omy on improving management cyotemo for live-^ 
Gtock and poultry production, and 4S omy for 
improving rural inotJLtutiono, 

— 68 omy on marketing firm and oyetem efficiency, 
aftd 17 omy "on cauooa and remodieo of poverty 
among rural people. 

In fiocal year 1969, a total of nearly 6,000 aeientifie 
itian-yoaro wore opent ifloing raooarch on all pro'ioctn at all 
ijtato-agricultural or.porimont ntationo. Baoed on U^DA'o 
raooareh claooificationo, only 289 of thoce oci'ontiHc man- 
yoaro were OKponded cpeeifically on "poople-orientod" re- ^ 
ooarch. Tliat io an allocation to" rural people of leoo t.han 
five percent, of the total rooearch effort at tho otato agri- 
cultural experiment station {oeo Figure 1), 

An analycio of thooc latter recearch projoeta rovcalo 
that Lho Go;ftmitmont to the noodo of people in rural America 
in ovpn leoo than appears on tho aurfaeo. In rural houoing, 
the major oharo of rooearch hao been directed not to thooe who 
live in thorn, but to thoco who profit from tho conatruction 
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FIGURE 1 



SCIENTIFIC MAN YEARS OF 
"PEOPLE-ORIENTED" .RESEARCH CONDUCTED AT 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 1966 and 1969 

[ \ 1966 SHY 1969 SMY 
. Roflr>.arch Problem Arnaf^ at SAES at SAES . 

— Food ChoicGG, Habits & 

Consumption—-'——— — — — ^~ 8 11. 5 

—Homo & CoTwrnorcial Preparation 

of Pood 14 12.4 

—Human Nutritional Woll-boing 103 93.5 

— Scloction & Caro of Clothing 

and HouDohold Toxtiloa 18 15.0 

—Housing Itaado of Rural Families— 11 ' 6.5 
— Family Docioion Making and 

Financial Managemont— — — - — 20 16.0 

— CaucGO and Romodioc of Poverty 

Among Rural Pooplo — H l'^-^ 



— Improvomont of Economic Opportun- 

nitioo for Rural Pooplo — 42 27.7 

— Coirnnunication Proco£3Goo in 

Rural Lifo ' ^ l^-^ 

— Individual & Family Adjustment 

to Chango— *- 28 25.6 

—Improvomont of Rural Community 
« Inatitutiona & Sorvieos 2Si .45jJ 

TOTAL SMY ALLOCATED TO "PEOPLE" 

RESEARCH ^1 4^ 



~~*Thro allocation of oeiontifie man years indieatos how 
moagor tho eommitmcnt to "pooplo-orionted" rooeareh really o 
io in comparioon to tho land grant community's rhetoric of 
concorn; The exporijnont otationfi actually wore doing lea« 
PQOplG-oriontod roGoarch in 1969 than they were in 1966. 
Tho 209 SMY allocated to pooplo in 1969 represents only 4.8 
porcont of tho total of 5956 SMY expondod that year at state 

nnr 3 finlt-jiral n^nnriTnont statlonflJ*^ — — — 

S^^T^JS^ USDA. Scieneo and Education S^^aff. "Inventory 
of Aqricultucal Roooarch, fy 1969 and 1970J' October 
1970. pp. i247-278. And, USDA-mSULGC. "A National 
Proqram of Roaoareh for Rural Development and Family 
Living -" t^ovombnr 1968. PP_.5i_2e^ and 29> 
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and maintenance of houses- — architects, builders, lumber 
companies and Service industries. 

Other "people-oriented" projects, tend to be irrelevant 
studies of characteristics sterianing more from curiosity than 
a desire to change conditions.! At Cornell, for example/ a 
study found that "employed hom^kers have leas time for 
housekeeping tasks than nonemployed homemakers." Other pro- 
jects are just as irrelevant: 

— Mississippi state University researchers dis- 
covered, "that families irf poverty are not of a 
single, homogeneous type" 

— the Uhiversity of Nebraska ia at work on a 

' ^ study of "/actors affecting age at marriage" 

— a Cooperative Regional Researcli study unveiled 
two findings of such significance that Dr. Roy 
Ixjworn included them in CSRS* 1970 presenta- 
tion to Congrooo: "the rural population ia 
dichotomous in racial composition" and "pre- 
retirement family incomes have a direct bearing 
upon economic expectations for retirement' 

— Back at Misoiasippi state, researchers concluded 
that "tho better educated young individuals are 
able to recognize and take advantage of economic 
opportunities attainable through migration" 

— Univernity of Nebraska researchers surveyed 
football coachoo in the state and got 60 percent 
agreement "that introduction of a federally 

^ oponoorod oehool breakfast program would benefit 
tho nutritional health. of teenage athletes." 

Again and again, tho point is made that industry 'needs 
help because it cannot do its own research and because it ia' 
affected by external fa^etors. People, however, are reapon- 
ible for their own condition. For one, public research 
assistance is considered an investment; for the other, that 
aosistanco is treated as welfare. 
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Mechaniasation Research 

The fJrimary beneficiaries of land grant research are 
agribuaineds corporations. Ohese interests envision rural 
A!!terica solely as. a factory that will produce fcJod, fiber 
and profits on a corporate assembly, line extending from the. 
fields through the supermarket checkout counters. It is 
through mechanization research that the land grant colleges 
are ,coming closest to this agribusiness ideal, ' 

Mechanization means more than machinery for planting^ 
thinning, weeding and harvesting. It also means improving on' 
nature"* 3 design, i.e.^ breeding new food varieties that 
are better adapted to mechanical harvesting. Having built 
machines, the land grant research teams found it necessary 
to build a tomato that is hard enoygh to survive the grip 
of mechanical "fingers"; necessary to redesign the grape 
GO that all the fruit has the good sense to ripen at the 
came tim6; and necessary to restructure the apple tree so 
that it grows nhorter, leaving the apples less distance to . 
fall to its mechanical catcher. Michigan State University, 
in a proud report on "tailor-made'* vegetables, notes, that their 
aeiontists are at work on broccoli, tomatoes, cauliflower, 
cucumbers, onapiaeans, lima beans, carrots and asparagus. 

If it cannot be done by manipulating genes, land grant 
GtientiotD roach 'into their chemical cabinet. Louisiana 
5^tate University has experimented with the chemical "Ethrel" 
to cause, hot peppers to ripen at the same time for "once- 
over" mechanical harvesting; scientists at Michigan State 
University are using chemicals to reduce the cherry's 
roGiGtaneo to the tug of the mechanical picker; and a com- 
bination of ferric ammonia citrate and erythorbic acid is 
being used at Texas A & M to loosen fruit before machine 
harvesting. 

Once harvested, food products must be sorted for size 
and ripeness. Again, land grant college engineers have 
produced a mechanical answer. North Carolina State Univer- 
aity, for example, has designed and developed an automatic 
machine "which dynamically examines blueberries according 
to maturity." The University of California and other 
GOllcgeo have scientists at work on machinery that will '. 
Gort tomatoes. 
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/ Genetically redesigned, '.mechanically planted, thinned * 
and weeded, chemically readied and mechanically harvested and 
gorted, food products move out of the field and into the pro- 
coscing and marketing stages — untouched by hilman hands. 

Who is helped and who is hurt by this rocoarGh and 
development? # 

It is acrribuninesa that is helned , in particular, the 
Xargest-Gcale growers, the farm machinery and chemical input 
companies and the processors are the primary bonGficiarics/ 
Big business interoots are called upon by land grant staffs 
to participate directly in the planning^ research and dovel- 
opment stages of mechanization projects, ttie interests of agri 
business literally are designed into the product. No one oloo 
is consulted. 

Obviously, farm machinery and chemical companies are di- 
rect beneficiaries of this research, since they* can expect to 
market products that are developed. Machinery companies such 
as John Deere, International Harvester, Massey-fYsrguson, Allis- 
Chalmer and J. I. case almost continually engage in cooperative 
research effgrts at ^^land grant colleges, iheso corporations ' 
contribute money and some of their own research personnel to 
help land grant scientists develop machinery; in return, they 
are able to incorporate technological advaticos in their own 
products. In some cases they actually rocoivo exclusive license 
to manufacture and sell the product of tax-paid r^osoarch. 

Mechanization of fruits and vegetables have focused first 

f crops used by the processing industries. Brand name procos-. 
rs — su-ch as Del Monte, Heinz, Hunt, Stokoly Van-Gamp, Gam- 
^ oil 0 and Green Giant — are direct bonof ieiarios of mechani- 
zation research. Many of those corporations have been directly 
involved in the development of mechanization projects* In 
addition to the food breeding aspects of .mechanization, proees- 
sors-and cannerts also have benefitted ingofar as mechanization 
has been able to -Icwer costs of production and insofar as that 
savings hds been -f^assed on to them. Of course, many food pro- 
cessors also are growers ~ either growing directly on their own 
land, or growing indirectly, controlling the production of other 
through contractual arrangements. 

Large-gdalo- farming operations, many of them major corpor- 
ate farms, also are directly in line to receive the rewards of 
moehanization-rpseardh. In the first place, it is thoso farms 
that -hire- the overwhelming percentage of faifm labor, thus having 
an economic incentive to mechanize. Secondly, those are the 




massive farms, Spreaj3ing over thousands, of acre^..* This scale 
of operation var rants an invei|tment in machinery. 'Jhirdly, 
these are heavily-capitalized prbdupers, including processing 
corporations, vertically ^integrated in-put and out-put' indus- 
tries and conglomerate enterprises, " Such .farming ventures^ are 
financially ab'le and managerialiy inclinad to mechanize -the 
food system. ' 

. Then there are the victims of mechanization — those who 
are directXy hurt by' re search that does not consider their * < . 
needs. If mechanization research has been a boon to agribusi- 
ness interests, it has been a bane to millions of rural Americans. 
The cost has been staggering. 0 
a . ' * " • ^ 

Farm workers have been the earliest* victims . Again and 
again the message is hammered home — machines either exist or • 
are on the way t^o replace farm labor. There'^were 4.3 million 
hired** farm workers- in 1950. IWenty years later, that number , 
..has fallen to 3.5 million. As a group, ^those laborers averaged ^ 
• $1,083 for doing farm work in 1970, makina them among the very 
poorest. of America 's- employed popr' The majority of these 

V worke^ps were hired by the largest farms, ^(Lch are the same 
farms moving as swiftly as possible to mechanize their operation. 

Farm Workers have not been compensated for jobs lost to 
-mechanization research/'^ They were not consulted when that 
research was /3e signed, . and their #^.ds wer»:5 not a part of t3!^e 
research package th^t resulted, 'mky simpJLy w^re left to fend 
on their own = — no retraining, no effort to Hnd new jobs for 
t'hem, no research to help tHem adjust ..to tiie chani^es that,, carae 
out of the land grant colleges. Corporate agribusiness received 
a machine with the tax-payer ' s help, but tie workers -Who are ^ 
replaced are' not even entitled to unemployment compensation. 

Independent, family^ farmers — at least thpse who have \. 
sales under $20,000 a year (whi,ch includes 87 percent of" all 
U.S. farms) — aiso have been victimized by the pressure of 
mechanization, and their needs also hava been largely ignored 
by the land errant colleges. . • 

* ■ ! ' ■ ■ 

Mechanization has been a key element in the cycle of big- ' 
ness: enou^ capital can buy machinery, whichTcai? handle more 
acr^'age; which will produce greater volume, .which can mean more 
profits/ which will buy more machinery. Mechanization has fiot ■ 

V been pressed ty the land grant complex as an alternative, but 
va^^s an imperative. . * ^ *. ' / ' 
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Mechanization research by land ^ant colleges either is 
irrelevant or only incidentally adaptable to the needs bf^some 
87 to 99 percent of America's farmers* The public subsidy " . 

for mechanization actually has weakened the competitive position 
of the family farmer. Taxpayers, through the ^land grant college' 
f cqTtii>lex, have given corporate producers a technological arsenal 
specifically suited to their scale of opera^jton and designed 
to increase their efficiency and profits. The independent, 
family farmer is left to strain his private resources to the 
breaking point in a desparate effort to clamber aboard the 
technological treadmill, * 

Like the tarm worker, the average farmer is not invited 
into the land gtant laboraj^ories to design research* If he . 
were, the research "package" would -include Machines useful on. 
smaller acreages, it wSuld include assistance to develop 
cooperative ownership systems, it would include effoljts^to ' 
develop low-cost and simpler machinery, it would include ' 
a heavy emphasis on new credit schemes, and it would include , • 
special^ extension to spread 'knowledge about the purchase^^ opera- • 
tiori and maintenanQe^of machinery. In short, there would.^ • 
deliberate and major effort to extend mechanization bene to 
all, with an emphasis on at least maintaining the; dompetitivit • 
position* of the famil/ farm in relation to agribusiness^qckp^ra- 
tions. These efforts do not exist, or exist only in « toke'i>4/ayiw 
Mechanization research has left the great majority of farrtie|^s . , 
to, "get big^» on theijr own, or to get out of farming altogether, fe' 

-Mechanization aj^ has a -serious impact on the consumer, - ^ 
and that impact puJbrf AmeriW^s "bargain" food '^^es in serious 
doubt. Land grant'researchers are not eager to coi4fr6nt the 
qljestion oKguality impact oennec haniza tton, choosing, instead . \ 
to dwell on the benefits that food engineering offaj^^l^gribusiness*.' 



The University of Florid,a/*fpr example, recently has- 
developed a new fresh market tomato (the MH-1) for machine 
harvesting. In describing. the characteristics that make 
this tomato so desirable for machine harvest, the University 
pointed to "t^ie thick walls, firm flesh, and freedom ,Jrom cracks. 
It may be a little tough for the consumer,' but agricultural 
research cgn't^please everyone. The MH-1, which will .eliminate 
the jobs of thoitsands of Florida farm workers Who How hand-pick . 
tomatoes for ther>fresh^mafket, is designed to be harvested green 
and to be "ripened" in storage by application of ethylene ^as. 
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Agribusiness Versus Consumers . , ^ ^ 

Convenience to the prx^cessor often outweighs taste for 
the consumer. For example, .Univefsity of Wisconsin researchers 
havp ! developed a process of m'aking mozarella cheese in 5^1/2 
minutes, compared to the usual time of four hours. ,^e flavor 
of the final product is reported to be "mild, but satisfactory 
for the normal uses," ^ - ' 

.The colleges also are engaged in "selling" the corJ^umer 
on products he neither wants nor ne^ds, and they are using 
tax money for food research and development that should be 
privately financed. At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, fur 
example, eight separate studies have been conducted to determine 
if people would like apple and grapefruit juice blended^ *^ 
/ * \ , , " 

Another aspect of selling the consumer is """knowing" him. 
There are many projects that analyze conaumer behavior. 
Typically these involve consumer surveys to determine what 
influences the shopper's decision-making. If this research 
is useful to anyone, it is food maltketers and advertisers, 
and reports on this research make clear that those firms are. the 
primary recipients of the results. Th^ corporations who benefit 
from this research^^should pay** for it and'conduct it themselves. 

The consumer is not just studied and "sold" by land , ^ ^ 
grant researc^l; he isyalso fooled. These public laboratories^ 
have researched and oieveloped food cosmetics in • an effort to 
confirm the consumer's preconceptions about food ap|>earances, . 
thus causing, the consumer to think that the food^is "gpod.^ jri f 
Chickens have been fed the plant compound Xanthophyll \l<x-^%^S^^^'- 
their skin "a pleasing yellow tinge, " and several project's^..^^ * ' 
have been undertaken to develop spray-on coatings te enhari'ce th^ 
appearance of apples, peaches, citrus and tomatbes. Othei' cdts- \ 
metic research projects that are underway at land graftt^oyfegesl 
include: * * ' > ' • • . r: 

— Iowa State University is conducting packaging/ 
studies which j:ndicate that color stay;^' brightf"*- 

4 longer when bacon is ^vacuum-packed^ or sealed 

in a paclcage contain-ing* carbon dioxide in ' r ^ : - 
place ^ of air, thus contributing to 'Tnore >' 
consumer -appeal" 

— Because fngUJiantical harvesting, greater 

numbers of gr^s^K tojfnatoes are being picked; f /\ 

scientists at Scmth Carolina's: agricultural . /. 
experiment station ,have shown that red \ 
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flourescent light treatment can increase the 
red color in tfie fruit and can cause its tex- 
ture and taste to fee "similar to vine-ripened 
tomatoes" 

^ — Kansas State University E;ctension Service^ 

noting that apples sell on the jDasis of apjl^ar- 
ahce rather than nutrition-, -urged growers to 
have a beawtiful product. To make the produce 
^ more appealing,, mirrors and lights in sup<ir- 
makret produce cases were cited as effective 
selling ■ tejchniques. 

Sold, studied, and fooled by tax-supported researchers, 
there finally is evidence that the consumer actually is harmed 
l>y food engineering at land grant colleges. 

Ethylene gas, used to speed up the growth of produce (at " 
University of California small, green figs were bi"ought to full 
size and ripeness in seven days . — 58 day^ sooner than naturally 
ripened figs) , has been shown, when used on tomatoes, to pro-" 
vide lower quality with less vitamin A and C and inferior taste, 
color and firmness. 

There is strong evidence the DES, which is a growth hormon^ 
fdd to cattle to make them grow faster, causes cancer in man. 
Yet t)ES has added some $2.9 million to the treasury of Iowa 
State University, where the use of the drug was discovered, 
developed, patented and promoted — all with tax dollars. Eli 
Lilly and Company, which was exclusively licensed by .Iowa State 
to manufacture and sell the drug, has enjoyed profits on some 
$60 million in DES sales to date. 

More and more, chemicals are playirjg a role in the pro- 
cessing phase. Ohio State University reports that "chemical 
peeling of tomatoes with wetting agents and caustic soda 
reduces ^labor by 75 percent and .increases product recovery." 
One wonders if the consumer will recover* Lovers of catfish 
might be distressed to know that this tasty meat- now is being 
skinned chemically for commercial padkaging. 

.Three assumptions - &re made by the Task Force. First, if 
there is to be research for firms that surround the farmer, 
benefits of that research should flow back to the farmer. 
Secondly no public money should be expended on research^ that 
principally serves the financial interests of agricultural 

■ ■ r 
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ift-put and out-put corporations — they tnay be a part of ino(3em 
agriculture, but they also are very big business and capable- of 
i^doing their own profit-motivated research; .Finally, anything 
that is good for agribusiness is not necessarily good for 
'to' agriculture, farmers^ rural America or the coti[Sumer. 

■ * • 

Research of the Absurd 

There are some land grant research projects that boggle 
the mind. At Cornell a critical iisue has been how hard 
to squeeze a grapefruit in the supermarket j 

Sho'uld you squeeze a product firmly or softly 
to determine its freshness, such as is commonly 
done with bread and some fruits? By using a 
universal testing machine, scientists have 
determined that a gentle squeeze, or more 
scientifically, a small deformation force, is 
much more precise in comparing textural dif- 
ferences than a firm squeeze or large deforma- 
tion force. V ' 

Among other absurd, land grant college projects, lA^ibufn' 
and Penn State have used tax dollars to study "heat-retaining 
properties" of Astroturf? the University of Wisconsin .has turned 
to camping for a research challenge; and Purdue has spent year^ 
and untold tax dollars on athletic tutfs for jEootball fields // 
and golf courses. While \researchers play atound with games ' ' 
and recreation, rural America is left 'to fall apart. ^: 



Failure of Land Grant College Research 

Except for agribusiness land grant- college tesearch has 
been no bargain. Hard tomatoes" and liard times,, is too much to 

pay. ; • ^v. ' ■■■ .v' 

That does not mean^a retprn to hand plow. Rather, it 
means that land grant ^ college ^researchers must get but of the 
comfortable chairs of* corporate board rooms and gel: back to 
serving the independent producer and the common man of rural 
America. It means returning to the historic mission of taking 
the technological revolution to all who need it, rather thanr^ 
smugly assuming that they will be variable to keep pacjG. ' In- 
stead of adopting the morally bankrupt posture, that millions 
of- people must "inevitably" be squeezed out of agriculture ^ 
and out of rural America, land grant colleges must turn their 
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thoughjis, energies and resources to the task of keeping people 
^ on the ^arm, in the small towns and out of cities. It means 
turning from the erroneous assumption that big is good, that 
what serves Ralsto^ Purina serves rural America. It means 
research for the consumer rather than for the processor. In 

short, it means putting the research focus on people first 

not as a trickle-down after thought. 

The greatest failing of land grant research is its total 
abdication of leadership. At a time when rural America 
desparately needs leadership, the land grant community has 
ducked behind the corporate skirt, mumbling apologetic words 
like "progress/" "efficiency" and "inevitability." Overall, 
it is a pedantic and cowardly research system, and America is 
less for it. 

A change in, the focus of land grant research will not 
happen simply because ft should happen. Change will come 
only if thos^. interests now being abused by the research begin 
to make organized demands on the complex. If independent 
family farmers, consumers, small town businessmen, farm workers, 
^ environmentalists, farmer cooperatives, small town mayors, 
'taxpayers* organizations, labor unions, big city mayors, rural 
poverty organizations and other "outsiders" will go to the colleges 
and to the legislatures, changes can occur. These interests need 
not go hand in hand, but they all must go if land grant college 
research ever is to serve anyone other ^than the corporate elil^. 

Making Research Policy 

The short range research policy of the land grant system 
is the product of the annual budgeting process and the sub- 
stance of that research lAidgot is determined by the Agricultural 
Research Policy Advisory ^Committee (ARPAC) , which reports 
directly to the Secretary of Agriculture. Its members are taken 
from USDA and the land grant community; fact, they are the 
agricultural research establishment. 

vTii^ational Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges is the homo of the land grant establishment. 
Their particular corner in thfS Association is the Division of 
Agriculture, composed of all deans of agriculture, all heads of 
State ej>tpe3dlment stations and all deans of extension. With 
eight members on the 24-man ARPAC board, NASULGC's Agricultural 
Division plays a major role in the determination of research 
priorities and budgets.. Thp division also represents the land 
grant college complex before Congress on budget matters. 
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Hie top rung on the advisory ladder is USDA's Nation?il 
Agricultural Research Advisory Committee. Ihis eleven-member 
structure V currently includes representatives from the Del Monte 
Corporation, the Crown Zellerbach Corporation^ AGWAY, Peavey 
Company Flour Mills^ the industry-sponsored Nutrition Founda- 
tion and the American Farm Bureau Federation. ^ 

Most national advisory structures are dominated by land 
grant scientists artd ofticiala, but whenever an "putsider" is 
fselected, chances are overwh9lming that the person will com6 
from industry. A series of national task forces, formed from 
1965-1969 to prepare a national program of agricuJLtural research, 
wc^re classic examples ot this pattern. Out of 32 task forces/ 
17 listed advisory comjjiattees - containing non-USDA, non-lalfid 
grant people. All but one di the outside slots on those 17 
committoojS were filled with representatives of industry, including- 
General Foods on the rice committee, U,S. Sugar on sugar, . Quaker 
Oats on wheat, Pioneer Corn on corn, Liggett & Myers ^ on tobacco, 
Procter & Gamble on soybeans and Ralston Purina on dairy. Only 
on the "soil and land use" task force was. there an advisor 
repreaonting an interest other than industrial, but oven there, 
the National Wildlife Fedbration was carefully balanced by an 
advisor from International Minerals and Chemical Corporation. 

* 

There are also state and local advisory structures to the 
land grant complex. Commenting on such groups and thefr impact 
on the allocation of research resources, USDA's Roland Robinson 
wrote that: ^ ^ 

^ Many pf the advisory groups, similar to those 

of the Department of Agriculture, ate established 
along commodity and industry lineo. Conaequontly 
- they are oriented toward traditional . research^ 
'needs. The rural nonfarmer, the small farmer, 
the loaders of rural communitioa and the conGumor 
arc not unually roproccntod on cKporimcht- 
station advisory coiranittcoa. 

Land grant policy is the product of a closed community. 
The administrator 3, academics and scientists, along with USDA 
officials and corporate exectttives, have locked themselves into 
an inbred and ovOn incestuous complex, and they are incapable 
of thinking beyond their self-interest and traditional concepts 
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HiG ConcrroGoional Failuro 

Congrooo holdc hearingc each yoar on the 'appropriationo 
rcquGGt for agricultural rocoarch. It io horo that the public 
might expect come serious qfuoationing of research focuo and 
Gomo auaertion of other than private intbreota, ' It doea not 
happen. 

Hearingo on agricultural recearch budgeta are loft pretty 
much to thQ land grant coinmunj.ty, buttrooodd by itc agribucinetic; 
collGague:3. The appropriations proceac falln far abort <if being 
a careful, nubntantive scrutiny — in fact, it ic little mofe 
than a chance for special interests to press for particular 
research projects or facilities. 

Public witnesses appearing before the agricultural sub- 
committees ovonyholmingly^ Represent agribuainesij interests. 
Technically, anyone can testify, but it io industry that has the 
resources to maintain Washington representatives^ and to fly 
witnesses in and out of the ^Capitol for a day of testimony. 
There are dozens of agribusiness lobbyists in Washington, ranging 
from the full-scale oper/ition of the American Farm Bureau Feder- * 
ation to covies of Washington "lawyers" retained to look out for 
the special interests of practically every corporate name- in 
agriculture. - 

f " 

^ The few Washington organizations representing the ^ interests 
of farmers, sharecroppers, small businesses, the poor, minorities, 
consumers, environmentalists and other people either do not have 
the resources and staff to deal, effectively with the agricultural 
research Jaudget or have failed to perceive their self-interest 
in that budget. Taj;-exempt, public interest groups are prohibited 
ijy law from lobbying "and cannot .appear ^o testify on appropri-a- 
tions unlpss invitQd to do so by the committee. 

♦ " . • 

Tliore are hundreds of pages of testimony on the land grant 
complej: each yoar, but no tough questioning of how those resources 
are bG/ing used, with 2,000 farm families leaving the land edch 
v/eqj:, v/ith some §00,000 people a year being forced out of rural 
America and with all the other stark evidence of rural .failure, ' 
It r^cems that soniG, representative of the people would probe a 
bit into the -nature and impact of the land grant complex. 
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Congrcoc baa rolinquichGd itn rocponoibility and authority ^ . 
to narrowly-foauGod officialo at USDA and within the laiid grant 
coiTimunitv. Like opokGcmon of the military-indUGtrial complcK, 
TteGG offieialG and thoir alliea come to the Capitol at appro- 
priation.':; timo to acaurc a doeilo CongrcaG that itc invootment . 
•in agricultural hardware ic. "buying "progreao" and that rural 
pOGifiecition io proceeding nicely. 

AiirilMi oinonn J.inkg to Land Grant Oampunprir 

In dozcna wayo, agribuoinooo getn into the land grant 
college egmplo::. It ia welcomed there by adminiotratoro, 
aradomieo, oGiontioto, and roaearehorc who chare the agri- 
bur; i no oilman »c vioion of integrated, automated agrieultiiro. 
corporate c::oeutivocj oit on boardo of trucjteea, purchaoe 
research from c>:porimont otationo and eollegoo, hire land grant 
aeademico ao private consul tanto, advice and are advicod by 

' land gr,ant offieialo, go to Wanhington to help a college or an 
e::poriment ntation get more public money for it o work, publish 

. and diotribute the witingc of academian, provide ocholarnhipc ^' 
apd other educational oupport, invite land grant participation 

• in their induntrial Gonferenceo and nponoor foundationrj that 
oKtend <bGth grants and recognition to the ^land grant eoirjtinniiiv. 

Money io the web of the tight relationship between .agri- 
. buijinccs intereoto and their friendo at the land grant colleges. 
It is not'' that a huge sum.of money Is given — industry g^ivo 
only $12 million directly to state agricultural experiment 
':;tations for research in 19G0., Rath6r it is that enough money 
is given to influence research done with public funds. 

But to a larger extent, agribusiness was welcomed into 
the community because its attitudes and objectives were shared , 
' by the land grant communities. Agribusiness eorporaticns wanted 
help with tftoir new chemical,^ with their hybrid seed, v;ith thexr 
^ . processing facility, or with their scheme for vortical inte- 
' gration' Tne scientists, engint^crs 'and economists of the land 
,jrant community had both Mrs tools and the inclination to deal 
v/ith 'those needs. ' • 

Industry money goes to mGG^t industry needs anef^ whims, and 
these needs and whims llirgoly determine the^resoarcli program 
of land grant colleges. A small grant for cp^fi^c rocoarch 
is just good business. In the f irs.t place, tlj^ :jrant as« ta:l. ' 
dG\iucvtil5lG either as an education contribnt±t5Tr or, if thc^c- 
search is directly related to 'the v/ork of the corporation; as 
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a nocosoary buainooG ojcponce. Socondly, the grant will draw more 
Gciontific attention than ito value warranto. One scientist wilJL 
consult with another, graduate assistants and other personnel will 
chip m some time and overhead expenses. cannot bo figured pre- 
cisely. If the project is at all interesting, it will bo picked 
up and carried on by someone working under a pxiOslic budget or 
assigned to someone working on a Ph.D. Pinal^y, not only is the 
product wrapped and delivered to the corporatioh,, but with it W 
comes the collegers stamp of legitimacy and jnaybe evon an ehdor£#- 
ment by the scientist who conducted the rosparoh. If it is a 
new product, the corporationT can expect to 'hii licensed, perhaps 
exclusively, as the producer and marketer. .'Everything considered. 
It amounts to a hefty return oa a meager- inv^ostmont. 

^ ^ ' ■ ^ i 

There io a long list of 3atisfi<5d, corporate customers. L 
As would be expected, half oOf industry's re soarch contributions 
to state agricultural experiment stations in fiscal year 1969 
went to just four categories: insect control, wood cor>trol, 
plant and animal biqlogy and biological efficiency. 

Prime contributors are chemical,*" drug and, oil corporations. 
Again and again the saine names appear — American Cyanaraid, 
rhGvron, ^Dow Chemical, Esso, Eli Lilly, Geigy, "wc-Niagra, IMC- 
Corporation, Shell, Stauffer, Union Carbido^and yho'' Upjohn'.. 
Company are just a few of the giants that gavt. research grants 
to each of three colleges, chocked (University of Florida, North - 
Carolina state University and Purdue University), chemical, drug 
und oil trorapanies invested $227,158 in research at ^piorida's 
In'jtituto of Food and Agricultural Science, for example, account- 
ing for E)4 percent of resoarch sponsored tlVoro by private industrv 
in Vi20. - ' ^ ^ 

W!ioro does the corporation end and the land grant eolloge 
ticqnV? It in difficult to find tho public interest in that 
taii^o. IhoGO tioo to industry raise the most serious qtjGstions 
ab^^ tho subversion of scientific integrity andtithe soiling of 
tho public trust. I £ grants buy corporate research, do they also 
buy rosoarch. scientists and agricultural experiment stations? 

^- 7. ind_j; rnnt Posoarch Fnimdntionn 

At loaat twonty^throe land grant colleges hayo established 
tou^ations to handle grants and contracts coming into. their 
instHy/.ions for roccarch. " tBosg quasi-public foundations arc 
curious mechanismrj, I;andling<i large oums of money from A wide o ' 
array of private .ir.cl public dojiors, but under practically no 
burden of publie dioclosuro. ' 
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A funding courco can givo money to a private research founda- 
tion, which then funnelo tho money to a public university to 
conduct research. By this chell game, industry-financed rosoarph 
can be undertaken without obligation to make public the terms of 
the agrGomont. The foundation need not report to anyone the 
names of corporations that are making research grants, the amounts 
of those grants, the purpose of those grants or the terms under* 
whicih the grants are made. , ^ 

/ These foundations also handle patents for the colleges. 

' Wlien a corporation invests in research through a foundation, 
it is done normally with the understanding that the corporation 
will /have first shot at a license on any patented process or 
product resulting from the research. On research patents that 
do n<^ILresult from corporate grants^: the procedure for licensing 
is ju^ ap cozy. At Purdue University, for example, a list is ^ 
drawn of "ro sponsible" companies that might have' an interest in 
the process "or 'prqduct developed, and the companions are approached 
one by -one until there is *a taker. ^ 



Extension Service 

The E^^tonoion Service '(ES) is the outreach arm of the iqnd 
qr^ant college complex^ Its wandato is to go among the peof)id ^ 
"of rur^l America to help them "identify and solve their farm, ./ 
homo and community problems through use ofresoarch findings die 
tho Department of Agriculture and tho State Land Grant College's." 

iK ■ ' 

. ,>^rce hundred thirty-one million dollars wore avr^ilablo < 
tT9 the Extension Service in 1971. Like tho other parts of the 
land grant Complex, Extension has boon prooccupioj with efficiency 
and p^odudtion — a focus that 'has contributed much to tho largest 
producers, but which has slighted the pressing needs of the vast 
majority of America's farmers, and ignored the groat majority of 
i*^^ other rural people. 

' Like their research and teaching colleagues in .the land 
grant complex, extension agents walk hand in hand with agribusines 
1^) an alarming degree, extension agents are little irore than 
oaloomGn. A, recent article, in FARM TECHNOLOGY, the magazine for 
county agents", offers this insight into cor|)orate. tics to Exten- 
sion: ' ^ 
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"Wg aro imprGCOGd with the fact that much 
time ic spGnt working clooGly with induatry 
agri~f ioldifnoh and othGr company rGpruGuntu- 
tivos. Nearly all GtatGo reported that thic 
type of .cooperation^ io incroaoingp 

A good Gxamplo of thio can bo found in Arizona 
where wee^d cpecialiotc 'hit the road'- with the 
chemical company .repreoen tat ivea arid are in- 
volved in^cooperative field tecto and demonstra t iono. 

Extenoion Servico.ha'b not lived up to its mandate for 
service to rural people. The rural poor, in particular, are 
badly oervod by the oervice, receiving a pitiful percentage 
of the time of oxter\pion "profeDoionalc, " while drawing 
bandaid oocictance from the highly-visible nutrition aMQo 
f>rogram and irrelevant attention from the 4-H pr^jgram, ?'ln 
,.1955, a Special Noedc Section v/ac added to Hxtenfiion legic.- 
lation. Getting agide a cum of money to a 
aroas, Extencion hao failed to malce uoe 



isGiot di£^;^i3vantug4d " 
of thi:');]^gbtion-l 



Tho civil righto record of KQ comoa^ elosd/ to bei^* the • 
wornt in government. Policy-making v/ithin W fo ilc fo in^ 
volvo moot rural^ people, and UBDA har. failed ufcfcerlv|tn px- • ' 
ercioe i^c power to redirect the priorities and ^programs of « 
fcho otate oxtenoion cerviceo, 
I '■' ' 

The Llxtennion Service's hiotorical and currorit affilia- 
tion with the American Farm Bureau Federation eaoto a deep ' 
nhadov/ over its claim that it can ever: be part of Hie solution 
of the problems of rural America. 

In im?., at the time (jf thp first Mf>rrill Act, 90 percent 
of America 'n black population v/aovin slavery. TH^' land giant 
colleges that developed were white bastions, and even after 
the Civil War, blacko/v/ore barred from admission both by 
custom and by law, V7hen .jbhe . second Moirrifll TNct v/ao passo'd .... 
in 1890, primarily to obtpih^ morQ.'operat?iii^g' money iot the "v' 
colliegos. Congress add^'d -a^^^^^^^^ but 'oqua-y' provisior^r v" 

author iiUng the ootab.li^imont of col leges 'for bllicks.... m?^r^?Vi- / 
tnnn Southern' and Bordor^ata tes -took- advantage oi:- >,he Acr,' . ''-v' • ' 
Treating institutions that still ai'o ro.f^rrecJ to"'cnrphemi'^fciW'lU' 
an "colleges of IflOO," * : V''' ■'•>''• 

The Hack colL^gos havf bAn loss than ful L ' pa '-tnors in 
thp land grant experience; It is a form of inst U utional.' 
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racism that thp land grant cotrimunity hao not boon anxious 
to aiccuDS. f*rom USDA^ rooourcb allocations to thocc 
collogos arcp absurdly discriminatory. In 1971, of the ' 
$76,800,000 in U.S. Dopartmant of Agriculture funds allocatod 
to thosQ sixtGon states with both whito and black land grant 
collGgcs, 99.5 percent "wont to the white colleges, leaving 
only O.if percent for the black collegesii Less than one "per- 
cent of the fosearch money distributed by the Coopprativo 
State Rosoarch Sorvico in 1971 went to black land grant 
colleges.' This disparity is not by accident, but by law. ' 

Public ninelomirn 

It is difficult to discover what the land grant complex 
is and what it is doing. For Qxatnplo, most agricultural 
dxperimont stations offer an annual report in compliance 
with the Hatch Act diGclosuro provisions, but these reports 
are le^^s than enlightening t 

— Some do not list all research projects, but merely 
list highlights 

— Some list rooearch projects, but only by title, with- 
out even a brief description ^ 

— Most do not include money figures With the individual 
projects, and very few reveal the source of the money 

— None contain any ej.ement of project continuity to show 
the total tax investment ovo-r the years in a particular 
investigation 

4 

-*-Most contain only a very general financial breakdown, 
listing state, federal and "other" funds received 
and eKpGnded 

—Few offer any breakdown of industry contributions, 
naming the, industry, the contribution and the project 
funded 

f 

These are the bosic facts. There is no listing of more 
esoteric items, such as patents developed by the station and 
hold by the college, or advisory structures surrounding -the 
stations. 

Data is not supplied uniformly, it io not collected in a 
central location and it either is not reported or is reported 
in a form that cannot i5 easily obtained or understood. Even 
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more significant is the fact that many fundamental questions 
go una9ked and fundamental facta go unreported. - 

Millions of tax dollars annually are being spent hy an* 
agricultural complex that effectively operates in the dark. 
It is not that the land grant community deliberately hides 
from the pu'^lic. The farmer, the 'consumer^ the rural poor 
and others with a direct inferest in the work of the, land 
grant complex can get no adequate picture of its work. Con- 
gross is no help; it does not take the time to probe the 
ofstom, to understand it in detail and to direct its work in " 
the public <interosti 

.,Tho land grant college complex has boon ablO to got by 
with a minimum of public disclosure, and that has meant that 
the* community has boon able to opera to with a minimum of 
public? accountability. 

Cone lufi ion 

Thoro is nothing inevitable about the growth of agribuoi- 
noofl in rural America. Whilcr this country enjoys an abundance 
of relatively cheap food, it is not more food, not cheaper 
food and certainly not bettor food than that which can be 
produced by a system of family agriculture. And more than " 
food rolls off the agribusiness assembly lino — rural rofugooo 
boardcd-up businesses, deserted churches, abandoned towns, 
broiling urban ghettoes and dozens of other tragic soeilil and 
cultural costs also are products of agribusineso. 

Had the land grant community chosen to put its time, its 
money, its expertise and its technology into the family farm, 
rather than into corporate pockets, then' rural America today 
would bo a place where^nil lions could live and work in dignity. 

The colleges have mistaken corporate need for national 
need. This is proving to be a fatal iniatako — not fatal for 
the corporations or for the colleges, but for the' people of 
Amorica. It is time to correct that mistake, to reorient the 
colleges so that they will begin to act in the public interest. 

Rn coCTnenda t i ons 

^^The Task Force on the Land Grant College Complex ^dooa not 
presume to prescribe an agenda for the land grant college 
complex. That is the proper role of constituencies with a 
direct interest in the work 'of the complex. 
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study Find$ Agricultural 

.Colleges Fail to Aid 

. Consumers -of Rural Towns 



By vnmm bobbins 

9««c!iJ tsTht YorJi tlMta 

WASHINGTON, M»y 31 — 
The bit itriCuHure and tech- 
nical universities of Uie United 
States have strayed 'SO far 
from their orifiinal research mis- 
sion of aidin|; consumers and 
rural communities that they in- 
jure the people the>i'were in- 
tend td to s'erve, a study by a 
public-interest research orsan- 
. ization has founds * 

As a resist, the {roup said 
in a report released -HKiayj 



rlded serious and dedicated jfiut they arc unrelated eVCn'! 



researchers. He said* however, 
that he had not read the 
port ' 

Meanwhile* a spokesman for 
the National Association of 
State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges, which repre- 
sents the institutions studied, 
said; 'The association believes 
the report requires careful study 
and it intends' to analyze 
its contents fully before re- 
spondent to them in detail." »'e 
issued a .preliminary statement 



though their aims and 'tcch-i 
niques are similar, i 
Following- are the. major 
charges contained in the re- 
port : ; 

The land-grant institution.?' 
researclv has focused on proj- 
ectr that primarily aid agri, 
business and the biggest pro^ 
duccrs. such as two-story 
factonr at Cornell that tests 
manufapturlng methods for 



proccssers and. elsewhere, the 

- development of big and costly 

thos& instttuHions have been for the association^iayingv. planting and hiirvesting ma- 
largeiy responsible for troubles '"Great agficultural achieve- chinery. 
in ntpat — — fk.f u^^„ ...n.r. {ncnts are not 'accompUshed "cozy" relationship exists 
without some, sJde-effects, and between land-grant researchers 
the accusation that the land- and big companies like the; 
gradt colleges and universities Chcmarfjro Corporation, which 
have been taken over by the was cited as obtaining a uni* 
great food conglomerates and yersity study of one of its 
have driven the little farmer chcip^cal products for a contrj* 
out of btis^in ess tends to over- bution of^SSOO.OOO. The report 
look the dazzling array of p'^t^ corporate bci^cfits to land* 
abundant foods this coojpera- grant personnel such Con. 
tion 'h^is made available." sultatlt fees raised serious qucs« 
The report, titled "Hard To* *»ons Qf conflict of interest 



matoes. Hard ^imes," ddcu 
mcnts the findings of a six- 
month study. It will be the 
basis of n lawsuit planned by' 



In rural areas that have gcner- 
ated nqajor problems in the cit- 
Je«. * 

The group, the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project, sfaid 
that the big univerlitics had 
focused on research"that fa- 
vored big, agriculture-oriented 
corporations and thf biggest 
' producers while neglecting the 
more numerous jismall fariners, 
faim workers «nd others in 
rural communities and nearly 
ignoring the iiUerests of con' 
sumers. 

A SbC'Month Study ^ 

About a million displaced 
' prople a year are pouring into 
the cities as "the waste prod- 
ucts of an agricultural ^revolu' 
tion designed withifi the land* 
grant Icpllege] complex.** the 
report said, adding; 

'Today's' urban crisis is a 
consequence of failure in rural 
America; The land.graht com- 
plrx cannot shouldejr all tHe 
IjHjjfie for that Jailure. but no 
single institution — private or 
pubtic^has played a more cru- 
cial role.'l 

At a news conference on the 
report called today by the re- 
' search team, Henry Fortmanft,, 
northeast rcglonat coordinator tion and sponsored by the Ford 
for the unlversities'.cxpenineni Foundation. It is often mistaken 
stations, rose to deplore the for efforts started hy Ralph 
atudy. which he charged de-lNader, the cons,umer advocate,; 



The institutions ab :sc the 
consumer by breeding crops 
primarily for easier" harvest by 
the big machines, with little 



the Agribusiness AccounUbiUty ''C?ar4 - for quality or food 
Project against public and edu-r^'"^* ^* ^'^^^ ' hard" 

caUonal officials involved, a developed by the Uni- 

will also be the subject of hear- versity of Florida for. me- 
ings calltf today by Senator '^^?"'^''P''^*^"S 
Adlal E. ftcvens* 3d. Demo- M^ny projects, called "re 
crat of llinois ,who is chair-F'*"^^ abaurd.- are 

man of the Senate Labor Com- T"'^ frivolous, such as a.mc 
mittee's Subcommittee on Mi- f^'*!?'*^?' 
gratory Labor \^^^ shoppers shcftjld squeeze a 

The study was' made by a Pr«P^'^*» ^9 determine lis 
teant of 12 researchers headed 
by Jjrtnes /lij^htower, who is 
the director of the project and 
the authorw)f the report. 

li^e research group Is a 
Washington-based organization 
financed by the Field Founda 



firmness and'tcxturc. 

Consumer Welfare Cited 

The - concept of land grant 
colleges— schools endowed with 
public lands or the monetary 
equivalent and offering an op- 
portunity for an education of 
the children of 10th-century 
farm and factory workers — 
orininatcd in the Morrill Act ojf 
18G2. But the major provision's 
for research were made in the 
Hatch Act of 1887. 
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Rajiher, the Task Force seelcs thirough its recommendations 

to open the closed world of the land grant complex to public 

view and to participation by^ constituencies that today are 
locked out. »^ . 

\ Generally, these recommendations call for a ^full-sdale . 
public inquiry, both in the Congress axxd sta te ^legisla turtfs , 
regarding the nature, extent, and national impact of the * land 

ygirant complex. '.There should be a General Account ing Office 
. audit of the land grant complrex. An immediate reopening of 
the hearings on the 1972-73 agricultural"* research budget, by , 
tH^House and Seijate is also necessary. Also, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shield immediately act to restructure the 
national a dvifsory nnd policy-making apparatus so that there 

»i?s a broadonfbd in-put from "outside" constituencies for re- . 

•search planning* 

The Task Force calls for an immediate end to racial dis- 
cr-iminat ion *wi thin the land grant complex, withholding federal 
money from any state which does not place its black institu- 
. tions on ^n equal footing with the white colleges. 

. Leigislatioii is also needed which would prohibit land r 
grajit officials and other personnel from receiving remuner- 
ation in conflict of intlSrests; prevent corporations ^rom 
earmarking contributions to the land grant complex for spe- 
cific research that is propriety in nature;, ensure that land 
grant patenting practices do not allow private gain from 
public expenditures. »*. • 

Laws requiring full public disclosure from the l^nd grant 
complex axie of crucial importance* Detailed, complete and* 
uniform reports from each college should vbe filect annually 
with the Secretary of Ag3?icul,ture, who should compile' theiff 
and make them ea''sily available to th^ public. 

The ^and gtant colleges must get out of the corpojrate . 
jDoard r^fbms, they mus't get the corpora te in.ter6sts out of 
their labs,- and they must draw back and reassess their pre- 
^ occupation With mechanical, gdnetical and ohemical gadgetry. . 
The comgjXex must again become the people's university — it 
must be redirected . to focus the preponderance of its resources 
on the full development of -the rural potential. 

. ■ ■/ 
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The HilcKAct provided fori 
rrcsearchcs .basic lo Ihc prob'j 
lems of agriculture in the broad-j 
est aspect^, and such invcsti-j 
filions as iave their purpose f 
the development and improve-' 
ment of the rural home and] 
i;ural life and the maximum 
co'nlributlon by agriculture la' 
the welfare of thetconsumer^^ 
That is where' theXuind!' 
Grant system has fajl«l7the re- 
search group <:btl^es- "''It hars 
abandoned iHft htsloric mis-;, 
$lon" IJJC rejjort sajd. coritinu | 
In^- . - { 

"In. fact, coitsumcr interests] 
are considered secondarily, if[ 
at al|p and in -many case5 the; 
complex works dfircctiy against | 
the consumer. Rural people, in- 
riuding ttie vait majority of: 

farmery farm workers, smallj 
town businessmen and resi-l 
dciits. and the rural poor, are- 
ij^ored or directly abu<:cd by 
the land-grant effort." I 
The report acknowledges:) 
"American agriculture is enor- 
mously productive largely due; 
'to research conducted through [ 
the land grant college com-i 
plex" nut it a^ds; "The queu-l 
jtlon i/ whether the achieve^' 
menls outweigh ihc failures, 
whether benefiLT arc .over- 
whelmed by costs.'* 

Severe Judgmepls Made 
The report, thcugh it makcsl 
frequent dicclatrtiom of suspj-! 
cinn about tho n]otives of its< 
uubjectj;. often uctj.'j harsh terms, 
and makes sevprctudgments. 
, Thert has brep little effort 
to develop m:]chinery that 
small farmers — the vast major-i 
ity—could afford to buy aftd, 
u2e rfihytfTfrril acreage, it said.| 
And it reserved a large por- 
tion of criticism {or the Tact| 
that OQly 5 per cent of the; 
institutions' G.ODO man-years of| 
research annually is divotcd lo, 
"people. oriented" projects,; 
such as plitni to improyo the 
quality of rurql life. 

Citing $75Q«million.a-ycar inl 
public funds — Federal slate 
and counly--going lo Ujc agri-! 
cultural divisions of the c^f-' 
leges and to related experiment 
stations and research facihticAj 
the research group asserled; i 
•The public has a right to| 
expect that those intellectual 
land scientific rcsnurips be more 
than a subsidy for corporatC| 
agribusiness." } 
The report urged a new look 
at thje priorities of the land* 
grant instituflonvVhith a view 
toward* redirecting energies tind 
resources, said more empha* 
sis should be put on ways to 
help people stay in their rural 
j homes and to Improve their 
circumstances. 



Cleansini Qof's Teeth 



vestigajjfioiCe 
puses/ 



; jrith a grant from Superior Pet 
\ f*roducts. Inc., on the clcatiing 



It also urged tcgisljUitrn lo.j 
prohibit private bjntrtess from'f Along with projects like the 
earmarking- . coi)irlbutions for.itest for correct methods of 
projects tha^fwould pnmar-'. squeezing a grapefruit, the re- 
lly -serve^eir own interests *,ort gtouped efforts **such as 
and,;UV:tJrohibit professors artO attempts at Michigan State Uni- 
umvCrsity officials from accept- vcrsiiV to breed a seedless cu-' 
♦ffp fees or^ outside jobs thtT cumber" and .to cross broccoli 
mighf create conflicts of Inter- with the white cauliflower to " 
est. " i}r6duce a greecfcauliflQVer. It 

The research leanj doca- cotild find little^itilrty in either 
mentcd its charges with find- prociuct. 
ings from a study of researgji . .j^ catcEorv It 

results of Interviews ahd 

Cn seve«l cam, of;dofi5-. teeth. 
Ar«««« i»,^t r^^r^L^ 'ind of a number of studies 

ily*^?:#br& 0 /r": -C"" d^vclopmcn, .„a c.rc of 
/.Tr.H HnJo fftW^W course* grasses and ath- 

food crops, from apples toL°fc '^I^'J^}^\^'3l 
tomatoes,^ with, effort often im^/.J!^*''^'"' turf,' the re-, 
duplicated at sevcral.Wnpuses.l'P?^*^.'^- ' Sv. , 
Five Infuiutions, for example— k-^pheso researched are pfay. 
the Utt^ejMlies- of ArkpnsaslM Around with game.-i while 
and llliilio^and Iowa Statcsf nJ^iI America falls aparX 
Louisi^aijptatc and Ohio Statcl; vtven among proJecC^appar- 
— are at work on mechanizing^ ci?C|y aimed at aiding rurtl peoj 
the harvest of strawberries, itjjpli, theVeport found firit ap- 
fiaid. 1ip<iaranccs often illusory. 

Cornell, in addition to build- Mt^ng rural housing studies, 
ing its factory to test methods; for^jexlm pie, it found such pro- 
of production fr^ food proces- tjdtw aj a test aUoWa State on 
sors, studied, in Cbopjer^tonV.the^i effect of ll^ot traffic on. 
with the National Association^ v^odd fldbrs. Most such studies. 
ofFood Chains, the profitabilityj^it^iaid, proved on close exam- 
of members' operations, the re4i(if)ation to be a'lervice to agri* 
port said. j'biij^incss. ' , ♦ . 

Similarly, it v/cnt on. Oh id^JIl^l ^ ' l4-^<^«i-> ~ ' 

Statv tested pla3tic-coate4"car<V<'^i ,» m ' ntmUc- 
tons for dai^y products; Vir^i -^,^^^ ' 
ginia Polytechmc Institutes fW t/ons of a"ajyf« ^',"1"] 
studied factors affecting the icoijditions-projects tend 
shelf life of Gweet.potato flakes, to ^relevant studies p' chyac- 
and^the University of WiscOn^ t^'i""- '"^^^^Si Ke?n/- 
sin developc^tl a fast process (Oenpessec stud^^ 
to produce fnorarelta cheese .ftp; the rclat pnn^^^^^^ 
that-was "mild but satisfactory Jtion to ion ?"l.dv m 

for normal uses." j ver^ity o^ Misspurt study to 

To a large extent." the re — — " 
port said "agribusiness (irms M^e^pm^jn^ the typologies of 
bouphl their way into thci-oT^^rty among riJw! pcopIe»r 
(land grant J community." The ^j^^ tn^pltcaUons for the rural 
res earchers ctted substantial [^^^^^ xt^ntl ifcld,iir« theie: 
._.^.,.;^.^| rif they lUy In t*al Amer- 

totals of contributions, such «s |5«fj:\;^5»i ^?J!^^°!{ow iS 

S227.158 in l\)70 by chemical, ij^jf f*™"?^ Jt Xm with^ 
oil and ttrufe compaiies for re- ^""^ * 
search at the University of* 
Florida's Institute of Food and ■ 
Agricultural Sciences, 



{th<^h tb^ol 
sutgtiVr* ' 



Tfte individual grants found 
I were usually small, but they 
I apparently bought valuable re« 
kearch. such as the Chemagroi 
jCorporation test » also at the 

University ,of Florida — ofi 
rChepiagro 7375," an expert- 
jmental nematacidc or round-j 

worm killer. 
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Seen in Universities 



cByKIckXote' 
WMkuic«Mrf»|iu/firriur ^ 
Thf saUM'a {ixLpr>M 
taid grant imJveriiUtf htva 
Mrrad cianMrito airlbiulMu 
wliUt MfUcUng tb« Meda of< 
ooMMMTi. funily farncra, 
fana workm, and ^al Ameiv 
ka, a jtport charstd yesttr 

ni^nd grant coUega cam- 
^tX'-conpoatd of coUagtf of 
agrJcuItura. igrktdtura mh* 
rloMnt^tatJofU and atata tX' 
ttatlea s«nrlcff»^ra ekargcd 
with apanding annually almoai 
ir UlUon la tax doUara ^al- 
aoUlx fpr efforta that 
havtf worked (0 tht advantaga 
aad prollt of larft mpora* 
tlona involved la afrlculture.** 

Thf aoi-pagt e^Ucal atudy 
war made by tha Afrihualnna 
AecMaU^mty Frojtc^ a nojt. 
yroflt, mtarch arpalutlon. 
ilaanced prladpally. by th« 
Ittld iTouadatlofl, and inttr* 
••ted In tba probteau af tha 
mralpoor. 

Jlaa Higbtowtf. tha projtct 
dkactor, aa!d at a preaa eAi> 
fcrenea that hla group aoaii 
wm *lUa lawtulU against vaxv 
loua land grant unlveraltlet , to 
rnulra them U atop acfvlng 
n>*cial eorpo«t« latamti at 
lh« cxpenae oT tha pvMle 1a- 



Tb« rtporf. tntHltd "Hard 
Tamatoea, Hard Tlmei, Tha 
I Fallurt •< tha Land Grant Cal* 
ilcga Coraplcx" variously as* 
> atrta that: 

• Tha land grant eoUega 
compltx baa itlmuUttd an ag. 
ricultural t^Ientttle ravolutlon 
which changed tha fse« of rural 
^America without dtvoting any 
Attention to tha netdi of 
farmars, farm worktrs, con* 
' auniera. and rural communW 
Um that hava bean advtrsaly 
af/acttd by that change. Even 
thattgh tht ravolutlon In agrl- 
cultura haa ahormously la* 
cttaaad production, tha gains 
ta "strict aconomle* efficiency^, 
hava bf f n of len offUtt by harm 
to "people," 
^ • Of «.nflO wienfinr mitn^ 

govamment/lnanced agrieul* 

tural re f,ir<h .latlons in J0C9, 



only m hot&M wera <lairottfd 
ta tha seeds ct rural people 
aad their communltlefc. 

• University research la CO. 
operation wUh food corpora- 
tloaa often haa produced lesa 
desirable food for consuaitra 
sack aa "hard toautoes,'* 
which wcr^davelaped to wUk- 
sUad MacbbM picking, or has 
produced aarmful foada, aucb 
aa cattle fattened with poas^ 
bla dlaaaaa-praducjag cktml- 
cala. t 

• Corporate agrjbuslneaa 
baa developed machinery with 
taxpayers' help, "but tka work* 
trs wha are replaced are aot 
even entitled tottoemploymeat 
compeasatloa,** . t 
> • The Important advisory 
comfflltteea appoint^! by tha 
Agriculture Departatcnt to au' 
pervjat research have seldom 
had iwesentatlon from "the 
rural a^amer, (he smalt> 
farmer, the leaders of rural 
co«muttlUes.A and the can* 
surter.- 

• Land grant coUogea iind 
their officials ara guilty of nu* 
aieroua cpnfllcta of laterMtla 
thek> relationships with agrl* 
bualaesa eorporatlatt «lt Ja 
tflXflcult to find tha public la- 
tereat." tha report aUtes. la 
rcUtlonships Jn which it li im- 
poaalbla to tell "where tha eo^ 
HraUoa ends and tha la^ 



grant callage begins. 

• Tha Agriculture l>ep«r^ 
raent'a extension sefvlea has 
helped marl(tt egribuslnesa 
Koducts. white faUing te im> 
pigment a 1105 lew reletlng to 
ipeclal needs of rural people 
end commiialtlee. 

• Bleck lend great colleges, 
creeted by an INO \iw in ll 
southern and border states, 
ere dlscrlmineted epinst la 
receiving less thin one per 
cent of USDA funds tllocetad 
to lend grants and egrlcultural 
research In those steUs. 

• I^d grant coUegee ere 
not*lf4ulrcd to meke adequete 
public' eccountlng of their 
ertlvltien. pertlciilerlv tho«e 
conducted In psrtnershlp with 
sgrlbuslness corporstlons. 



techaalaffy Ifta flia family 
ferm rethei^ tkaa lata carpa* 
rate pockets,** the report 
ststes. nhea rural America 
today would be a place where 
mlllioaa could'llva and week 
la* dignity. The ceQegea lEara 
mlstakea ,corparste aaed fer 
aatlaMl seed. This Is pravUg 
ta be a fatal mistake ilsr th*' 



A«.-ri^T# iV#u^ uaa WKa IMC a»d ether OMih 
people of AsMrica. U Is tlma ^^aaJee, tha rapart sa^s laU 



to reorient Uu callegci ta'act 
lathapubttclkterest* 
IW study raeamsHadSi 

• A Geaaral Accovatlag Ofi 
flea eadtt af the las^ great 
complasi^ 

• Itaoptalag el coagrea? 
sipnalihaeriap aa tha 1173*73 
a^icaltural research badget 

• Lagldatlaa proMbttlag 
lend grent petsoaael from ra> 
ceivlag remuaereUaa from 
sigribttslntaa cerperatlatia la 
specified **cai(nicU af Inters 
est;** prohlbitlag eerpareUaiis 
from aaraurUag research 
contrlbutiana far w9rk fa their 
own behaU; eaeaila^ that 
land^-ajit pateaUng KMtlcee 
dp not allow private gals fraai 
pobUe axpendltkra. 

The land great eoUegee 
must get ant of the corporate 
boerd raenis.** tha report can- 
eluded. "They matt get* tha 
corporat* latareats ^ af 
their Ub«. Thty must draw 
back end reasetm their preec 
cupetloti with mechanical, §#. 
neUeal aad dMaleal gadgetry* 
The complex muet egela be* 
come tha people's aalverelty. 
It must be radlraeted to faette 
the prepandrreace af its ra* 
sources oa the f^ll dtvelop- 
ment of tha rural poteaUaL" 

The actlviUae dt Agriculture 
Secretary Karl Butz end kis 
predecessor Cllfferd HardUn 
were cited la th« rep(fft as aa 
exsmple of the cIoh ties be- 
tween sgribusinese and the 
land great coUegei 

Bute ehd iRardla^ te a ear' 
tain extent, exchanged places 
as Hsrdln tOek the p<isitio« 
being vecated by Butx ea the 
board of directors of the Kal* 
ston PuriTte Cor , 

The report noted that Butx 
served ss sn officer of the 



latkaaUaMl JUiamU/ aad^ 
Chemical Carparatlea at tha 
aame that that tha cerpara- 
tia« fava tha <inlveralty ra* 
eaarahr iMe, devi lw ed a 
product thraitgli uaiverilty rat 
search, aad' received a ptM 
aa tha product from tha iial* 
▼eiaay research f auadatleB. 

m the saaM tlaM Buts aad> 
Ua wdreralty had iaterrelstad 
tiaa wkh WC aad ether 



j« •w^w** mmiM 

was pabUcIy adfacatlag iadua* 
tnrirlaarpeiata wHh such sUta- 

'X:mitle« muH ha 

that wa deal cai 
..^.,«.ta Mr hysteria ta 
daas «p mm aav lr aame a t aad 
aiaka avarythlag abeelately 
•afe*** . . , 

la cealavdlag that maay 
lead great raeaareh fadmies 
*^gta to leak Ilka leberata- 
rtaa fer the" chemical iadas- 
tnr.- tha report cHaa a Uai ver* 
eity af Cellf erala preleeear 
wha«aia< that at hU achael, a 
raeipleat af IIM.0O0 la faada 
Aram domical camHaiee la 
thraa yaart, ladivtdaaU ara 
mara leyal to tha lasectlcida 
caaipaalea thaa to tha aaivar« 
Bity artlagrawart.** 

Amaag ^veeUaneWe devfl- 
apaHat af chemkels by aal^ 
veralties to*serva rammerdel 
faad latereeU,'- .tha* report 
dted: . 1-- 

, The ase af ethrel at Louis- 
leaa Btate Uaiverslty to effect 
ripeniag af bat pepper: the 
aea af ^ferric emmonie dtrato 
aad eryth^ir^ add at l^xea 
AttU te Kaeea fruit befera 
machia* harmUng; the devel* 
apmeat by the Uaiversity af 
Ylaridtf ef "Thlck-skianed'* ta- 
. mata«8 which are thea rip. 
*a»ad la aUrsga by eppUcsUaa 
af ethyleaa gas. 

la addltiea to deVeleplag 
^radacU af . ^ueetleaable 
eafelyaadedlblUty.therapert 
canteade that • aaiversHiee 
>eta helped agribuetaem do- 
taUp pradacU to deceive eaa- 
eamerSf | 

.'•f «>»»Plt. tha report 
dtod lewa SUU Uahfersity 
Ittodlee which indicete bacaa 
ttaya hright-colered letiger 
when it is vacuum sesled on 
carboa dioxide sfnd^alverslty | 



hlty chosen to put its4hne. its Isnd Purdue Unlvenlty. end uj * uontM^ai iigni ircei« 
.money. Its expertise and its a $10,000>4iC3r director of the' J"*"*^'*'* *^-¥^ colw 

•la grHn^tcked tometaes. . 
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•SUN-TIMES 

. D. 536:iOS SUN. 703.123 

■■' JUN 1 1972' 

iBIast land-granf 
coflege progranis 

\ -By William Hints , ''"ct cowumer Interests- arc 

^ Sun-Vrnts Bwe^u considered sccomUrily, li at 

I WASHINGTON - The na- ^nd in many.c^jaes the 

. lion's larid.grant colleges, igri- complex works directly agiinst 

cultural experiment stations consumer." ' ^ 

, and state extension services Representatives o( the Na* 

.%cie cliarged Wednesday with tiona! Assn. of State Univer- 

abdicating their public rcspon- sitiCsand tand JGrant Colleges 

•sibility and selling out to giant were at the press: conference 
commercial -farming con- but went no further than to dis* ' 
glomerates. " , tribute a statement saying that 
, The charge, wbicli was made ' "the report requires careful 
and angrily rebuffed at a press study and it intends to analyze 
conference here, was based on il» contents fully' before /e- 
: a study made by a task force sponding . » . In tietail." 
■of tlie "A^jribusincGs Account- The task force report was 
ability Project," "a nonprofit entitled "Hard Tomatoes — 
ir|scarch group with hcadquar- Hard Times." The title refers 
ters here. to |he fact that land grand col- 
*Task force director Jim Ipgc research helped perfect A 
Hightower said several suits — mechanical tomato picker and 
onq. against ^Agriculture Sec. then developed a breed of 
EarlL.Bulz— will be filed to flrmfleshcd tomatoes that 
Hiorrect what he said was the could be harvested by the nia- 
failura of the "lan^I grant coh chine witlwut damage, 
lege complex*' to servo the pub- Agribusiness projecfai 
lie in general aod rural Amerl- The study marshaled sta- 
tins in particular. tistics showing a preponderance 
. Mitrant hearings ^ of scientific research effort on 

' At the same time. Sen. Adtai projects beneficial to agrlbusi- 
E. Stevenson III (D-Ill.) an* ness, such as *'1,129 scientific 
nounced that a migratory la- man years on improving the 
bdl* subconilittee ;whlc}^ he ' biological efficleacy of crops, 
heads wilI*^old hearings June but only 18 on improving rural 
19-20 on the role of land-grant Income; 63 (man years) on 
colleges In meeting the needs marketing-firm and systelfn cf- 
Of farmers and^arm workers, ficlcncy and 17 on causes and 
Hlghtower charged that "at remedies of poverty among 
a time when rural America rural people." 
desperately needs scientific " The task force also charged 
and Intellectual attention to thatJn 1$ states with both 
meet real problems, the land- \vhitrand black land-grant cot- 
grant community has ducked leges, 99*S per cent otAgricul* 
behind corporate skirts. * , . turc Department funding *in 
The consumer Is hailed as the 1971 went to the white schools 
greatest beneficiary^ of the and only Vi 1 per cent to the 
land-grant college effort but in black schools. 
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• i ■ . 

n ' »' 

Doi Moinoi Rogts^tf' • ^ * 

Thiirt., Junt I. 1972 f 

, . i' Tuo AAP^ financed throufjt. placo of air, thua contributing 

AniTini7r ICill ^ ^^^^^^ ^^""^ ^ to'morecGn5uniGrappGal.'»»» 

CK I G Zt ou ■ '^^jyT&xis^ 'K^^^^ 

ingto^Jamca Hichtower. proj- trnivorsUy for aTc-^ 
I eet (iirGQtor> softrcOi project cn how tc 

• Hii!lit(^v.cJ- caid nine months .J^n^eaze a grapefruit at tlie 
3f reccarcii cn the report in- !5lor€. The AAP quiika the Gor- 
_ ^ jludt'dLvibit3 to thGfjanipiiiifii incll study: • * 

AAlil^/fll ATI mil ^'"^ land-crant inctitHtion;!;, in- "Should yoi^squceze a 
\l fS9v9c! \ i IHbV ^'"'J'"G,Io^va State Univfernity/prodjict firmly or softly to^ 
UUSiv!!Jk U I llU I (Ictcrmmc Its frcslinessi sucX 

' -'1110 project report is criti- ' cotoonJy done tvlth^ 
' . • . : cal of loua State; the naiion's 

Charge Univei:«lhe5 fir i^ Umd grant college, on "sJns a universal tcs^i^g ma- 
Qi c ' II 17 several points, partieularly on 5^'j"»»sls ba^6 deter. 

^bhun Small Farm ii,e ichoors ddeippmeflt and i ^^^^ » f "^.^^ 

^ |i r 0 m 0 < i 0 n of the con. « ^ , seieolifically, ^^i 
By Gco^gc Anthan. trovcrslal feed additive. DKS. ^^^^l** deformation force, is 
(Of Tntttcsiotor iwasninor I'oufeau) i used to - stiliiuhitc crowth In ^^v^ ^^^^ prccisc fa com- 
WASHIN-GTON, i)S cattle, fhero has been some 5|^« ^^^^^"'^^ difftfrencei 

An.cnea-0 Innd-nrant coIl,Soo : ovid^^^^^^^ t^rm^K^^ 
mcludinc Iowa S4atc lW.it> The AAP -DES ha^ In the canifi' vein, the report- 

at Anu'u^ were charjjt^d^ here; added conie $2 9 miljion to thequoGtionn a diuoacc-trachina 
Wednesday ivithabandoriiiii] the J treasury* of ISU. whore the plan devclgpcd' bv Iowa State 
rural people they wrn. cet'-up ^vi}v. developed (hi; Dr... , snvnlvpi Jnaninrt nnt-hn^' 
to help. ' V Wi.(. Hurrouch!.). patented anu/!^^ '"V^^^^^^ 

The cWnc v.;?] nuide m a I Pi'^'^^^o^ctJ all with" tan iiu|..'!CS with the owner c Social Sc- 
SUS^pafie repf/rl. -'Ihifd 'Y^)^^'^'^' !'^""ty number. However, thia* 

niatues. Hard Timfn" by a /*'I''h Lilly and To , which waniplan haa been re^afded by 
firuup called the ^'\^^rtelra'SJ j;^**^**^^^^^^^ ^9"^^^ ihtfn cuitcm InrMly* (iim^^^ 

Acamntabihty Pr|)jret iAAPi, -^^'^t*' tiianufae^urc and cell g . 

Accurdui;; to AAPi; report. t^ru/j. ha^i enjoyed fjrofitu on ' ' ... . ^ • * 
\ho land Rrant i,ehui,Ii; have ea '-m^' rin\\vm in DKli salon; ^^I^oj^ ^"^^^ ^ow^^ State 
ttTfd to rtw* noi-d'. (.f Lrl'e a^r- ^o dale," Jiaid.'the repyrt. • ^^^'^^^^ membera aa 

ibir.inef/, finu^. of eurpornte Tjje report uatea. "DES i3 a ^'If ''^^^^^ . ' 
aiinrullure and of larnc well- drAjahi- and efficient mm . }l 'Tjf\n ^^^^^^^ 
finan(>4d farm upcraliono. - f^^ttt^ninij oteerr; quiclily. buti„. ^'i^l^J 

-*Irnored Abused" i3 the eompenoatinn re.^ a y / ' -Turkey Proceccors 

^nnoreu. adhhu ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^i ^ ^. b ^^^^ nj^^^ FortiliHcr and . 

Ihe iximh havr. the n^porl^ ty is not loM?" jAnricultural Chemical Dealers 

eniiriude'i. ii^nurcd or tven ' Conference," "Ornnnizatioiial 

abuned the "var t majority or Bacon Color • Behavior for E?5ccutiveo," **Fu- 

larmerr. farfn uurkcrs,' oiiiail AAP said the eonoumor iii not;^"r^ for Frozen Foods Confer- 
tow^ busine ii.nven and reiJi- juj.t lAxiM and "cold" b> .*nce/* and "Caltlo Feeders 
dvuVj, and the rural pt.nr '* ; land-firant -roGcarch but "he i .jDay." 

It v/an the colli'f^en, the reirortl also fooled." The study nete: ! , -.Parks Comment - 
Mat(s, that de.',inned and* pro that "luwa State is^conductinc- i^wa State officials 'mid Ihnii 
muted the revolution m .farm parka;;inn Studies which ^ j , .^^^^^ 

mechanization that reduced tho dieale that color^^c^ays brifiht comment on 

need far farm laborers anti Ioniser when bacon 'ijj vacuunfi- 
eliminated thousand^; of small pJelicd or sealed in a paekpnci COLLEGES — 
'farms I containing carbon dioxide ] in | " Plcnsc turn to {'ago Two 
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Research on Mow. 
to Squeeze Grapefruit 



COLLEGES-: 

'Contintccd from Pof^c One 

specific r?oinl3 in the rcpcrt un- 
til they have ctifdicd it. 
iiut ISU PrcGidont W. Robert 
I Parks Daid, "According to the 
cenfcntD nf Iho prc3fl arinsiincc- 
incnt, I woiiW sdy tlial the re^ 



rcsponoibilily for tho farm la- 
borlT who is .put out of work- 
by the machine." 

It continued, **Tlio complex 
has been available* day and 
jiight to help nonfarming^corpo- 
rations develop schemes c< \'^;r- 
lical Integration, while offering ! 
independent, fajmily farmers I 



port h33,dTawn some extremely i>it"c mj)re co!tjfort than adapt 
questionable coneluGions ort \ho i , . , 

teia of a stiMci^l andjilnh^ complex has tampcrctl 
ly cekclivc survey not wocthyl^ith tho gone structure of to,, 
of beinft desrribcd^^as a re- "^^tcea. strawberries, aspar- 

searehGtudv^*' " ^"^ ^^^^^ '^^^ 

Marvin A.' Anderson. lowa [ P^^c them for the steel gracp of 
the mechanical harvcclero, but 
it has sat still while th» Ameri- 
can food supply has 'been libor- 
alfy laced with carcinog^cnir 
sybjtances! 

'^iLikc the farm worker, liio 
avcrane fai*mer \i not invited! 
into tho land^^rant -laboratories 
to help desigrt mechanization 
research. If he were, that rc-^ 
search 'package' woufS Include 
machines uceful on smaller 
•acreages, it would Include as* 
sistanco to develop cooperative 
ownerohip. systems, it would in- 
pluiio a heavy emphasis on ncw^ 
credit schemes and it would -In- 
cludo a special ^JctcnSlon to 
spread knowlcdgo about the 
ptirehas.o, operation and 
maintenance ojf machhicry." 

Hollowing the release of 
"II a r d Tomatoes, Hard 
Times,'*', tbd National Assocl- 
I atiim of State Universities 
and Land'Grant Colleges js» 
lucd a statement saying the 



Stoto <Iean of extension, said 
"The land'grant colleges, and 
particularly the experiment sta* 
tiong .and extcnsiong services, 
tiavc always operated in full 
view of llui public eye and have* 
welcomed responsible public 
scrutiny." 

* Following release of the re- 
port, Senptor Adial 'Stevenson, 
in « (Dem., Ill) annout^ccd 
that his Senate SiibcommUtce 
on migratory labor would 
open hearlfigs June J9. to, de- 
termine If "land'gifant col- 
leges are fulfilling the need 
of rural America." 
Tho colleges were csfablislied 
with federal help as -"Peoples* 
univercitirs" aimed specifically 
at the 'needs of farmers nnd 
nirarsociely, " ^ ^ 

Tlie report states: "Tiic land 
grant complex has Ijcerf eager 
to work Willi farm mnehini^ryl 
manufacturers and with well- 
capitalized farming operations 
to mechanize all agricultural! 



labof, Iftit it Jias acccnfcd no! group will ^*co*opcrate^ with 



ajiy efforts designed "'to help 
its membership better 'sttye 
the public/* 

The association noted that 
''great agricultural aclilevc-' 
ments .are not accohiplished 
without some side effet ani 
tho accusation lhr<t thf 
grant colleges and uni\ , 
have teen taken over 
great . food conglorierai 
have driven tho hiljc 
out of -business tends t 
look the dazzling array ( 
danl foods this co^cpcral 
m^^io available/* • . 

^ho project's tepnrt^^f 
also, that policies of th 
grant schools and of tl 
Department of • Agr' 
(USDA) have rcsulicd h 
fan'ns becoming Incrc 
vnprofitable. ^ ' 

. ' Mass MJgr;3tiott 

This, according to tho 
has led to a ma: a m . 
from the rural areas i 
cities, and it ^ calls, lodr 
ban problems "a ccnct- 
ol failure injfur;0 Amcri 

Tlie Agribusiners A 
affilily Project rept rl co 
by stating, **'niero is 5 
inevitable about thp gr< 
agribusiness imratal.A 
Wliilc this^ country en] 
abiiridaneo of rela'ively 
food, it Is ^lGt mo^'c fo 
cheaper food and ( erta-^ 
better Jood than th.u wh 
be produced by a sys 
family agriculture." 
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•et, « Mifrttt ttNircii friMhiifm 



jircti yto jtdMl Jmr 1^ 

. . ^^H^l 41- t.-^>.*l.lj 



•(-lib* Gnat Cottn* Cmi^» Ki 
•gcuktnl txptrkMot lUtai ft ^ 



yfr i m llii t y WkiMei |i Hiiiiif tin 

tMM ^ ihm iiMicli intoTMt ill ttt 

* * ★ T, 

SlS'^^u!? 

!Sa ^ 

nlUM li. iwr tMi ntMiM UMt they 
ftdttin whit Ihty wMi 



•pMt? Hit iMd Grant CoU^t Ck«* 

kflMwM Ikik «xto|^ 
yiy iMiaf KitfiM n< tttbr cUit tkg 



mOHIm tevi MCttM Mtk 
^ir.fMT lb« MMtt fnir ir 

^AiM> It Myi Ml* tAm ym»^ 



ft IMC wiy frMM UMir JMmSc S!ui$tSi£!L 



B^wMy Um M of the colkfef. JSd^TK 15 ?Sm^ l!t 
jmr, wb« irr«(« tftrjort. and »S AwSca kS )!wmSkuS!^SSLZ 



MMt crlUdkm •< tlM ftM^m k ra* 
Mtfdi aad txtaaiUu 
> «ay Mffaraaca k tJta Uightawtr 
rrpKi ii a mora accusatory tone, u 
tWack Um Liatf Grant ctll#|« U5DA 

' " • • i«' t», h't'nn fpr 



tki ctit 

1^ afrfcidtiral aaUbtMuiMie ibould 

be h«ld KcounUble for thli fiirure - 
but ft ibouM tUt mt ft( Amerlcaa 
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tilR eAlWJRE OF TIIK UND GRANT COLLEGE COMPLEX 

Tlir iami £ran( rjiKr^c romplrx has Inrcii the fjflhcr of a proiranriJ, viuIrnU^aiid coiilinuing 
.Eocial ami rronuotic rrvotulion in Iho Amrrican counlrycitfr, Tlib pulV romplrx lias put ih doHan 
and cnff{',»ra lo llir^^fvicr of GcicnliGc and burinrsa cfficirncy, for Ihc •dvanlagc and profit jof larg^' 
corporaltona. Ignored dirrcMy. or abusrd. arr ihr vast majorily of farmrro. farm workcri, imaW loun 
buMnr!:5mrn and rrcjilcnls, and rural poor. The achicvrmrnjo of ihe land grant college eomplex 
are cnormouD. Hiil cUitl cfQnunne effturncy id Ihe goal, nol people, Rrrearrh prioritiei are di^.Utrted. 
t^r examptr, 02, limes a3 mudi rc!X*arcli was dircclrd lo Ihe improvemeni of Ihe hiological efHricnry ' 
of rrop3, as on improvin^^ rliral income. TirTnly eighl liinea a3 much rct^earth wa3 dcvoied lo orna 
mcniab. Iiirf and Ircc8, a3 for rura^ houdng. In all, less ihan I/20th of Ihe research conduclcd in l%9 
wa3 "people oricnirdr" * ^ 

M«Jianrzali«n rriitli rt Ihe nrrd \o improve on nalurc'o deilgn. Having buill machlhcs, rcr-r^rclt 
trams found il nrccs^y lo build a lonialo lhal i3 hard enough lo &7jrvtve Ihe grip of mechanical "fin^rrrt.** 
Apple Ircc3 were rr::lruclured to the apples have lrE3 dir^ldiicCto fall lo ihc mechanical calchcr. If >e^e 
lalion rrsnh ^rslrurtnrin^ 6cienli:h reach for chemicals. Chemical? can coordinate fipening for "once 
over" mechanical Irarvcslinf, and loosen the fruil.'loo. * 

.The Iar^r-,1 «^ale£Tf#cr\ Ihe faini mathinrry and chemical com panics, and Ihe pro( C5:iorn are 
Ihe ^Jripiafy bcnrftciarico orcuch rc^arc h. Big businffj micVccIa panic ipale dirccHy in planning, rcrearch 
and dcvclopmcnl. Their inlcrectd are dciigncd in(o Ihe product. No one else is consulted. Tlie \4jo\e 
^ syctem has a cerlani lo^tr. Large r»caln farming operation'', many of lhc|Ti major corporate farms, hire 
.'^^^ v^otl of Ihe farm labor. T^iey have the tabd and £i;Ee lo warrant Eubstantial invcstiRtnts in machinery. 

friius, they have both the economic incentive and the rei^ource^ lo mechanize. Earm workers were its 
y earliest vii timn. Indcj)endenl fnmilv farmrrn have al:o been victimizrd- Mechanization is the key element 
in the cycli* of hi^Jncr? enough capitnl tty buy machinery, lo handle more acreage, to produce greater ' 
volume, for more profits, to buy more machinery, more acreage, etc. Mechanization has not been 
prccr^d by Ihe land grant complex qq an allcf native, but as aa imperative. 

Tlie landjrant ec>m|>lex often workn directly againrst iffe conrumer. lie is studied and "cold" o;i 
* produelfi he neither wanl9 or needs, lie is a|[^o fooled. Food co^mctico are studied to make the conrumer 
"think" the food is good. Chickens are fe^ xanlhophyll lo give their skin "a plea^in^ yellow tinge." 
Hpray on coalinp enhance the appearance of ap))tes. peaches, citrun, and tumatoea. Home repjeareh varie?* 
-frora meanirtj'Jers^o absurd from the farjncr*a poiht of view. Mi«5i!:5ippi State Univergily rcsearchcro 
discoverttl "lhal families in poverty are nol of a dn^le. homogeneouo type." Another MSU coiiclu-'mii 
was that "the better educaled^ytning individuals are able 'to recognize and take advantage of economic ^ 
opporlunilio attainable through mi;7dtion ", Auburn andPenn Slate studied "heat rctaini^ig propcrtiei>" 
of Atlroturf. Cornell is trying*, to determine how hard lo cquccze a ^apefroit in the aipermarket. 

Land jjanl rer^arch |»irliry is the product of a closed community inbrfd, even incestuous., . ' * ' 
Tlie only outcidcro whj> can get in ore* corporale exccutivra, Jliey get m througll ttic granltKyfilem. 
Ilirre n no nyp.lem of pililn diM !n.ure.*tlumgh mort of the money ur^ed 13 piiblic^^moncy. Ilcport'j of 
research proji^ts, money cpent. rourceo of monOy. and projcc t continuity-arcirefiticnl. 

The land ^rant r(»lt%cn mu^t get out of the corporali:» board rooma. Tliey must gel the corporate 
intcrcsli'oUt of their laCj, Tliey murJ draw back and reas.e:3 their preoccupation with mcchtiiiial. 
gcnetieal. ami chemical gadgetry. Tlie complex mUEt ngajh become the people*^ iinivcreity. It mwrt bv 
redirected to focus the preponderance of its rc^ourceu on the full devilopment of the rural pjOtcnIial. 
o ^ ' . - *' 

(^E^lilnr*fl note: Tlie forcgtiing njmmary is b4::ed on "Hard TonifltocB, Hard Times," a report of 
llieTa!:k Force on the Land Grant College Complex by the. Agribu^iiicns Accounlabdily Project. 
1000 WiM'onMn Ave., N\V\ Wn.JMii;:lon. IL Tlie coal h $3 poMpaid. A 23 pap" rfimnury is nvtiilahU' 
L for $1.) - ' ^ _ • 
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Land Grant Schools Accused of 
Favoring Corporate Agriculture 



BY NICK KOTZ 

Dictuiivt t0 Thi Timii fr«m 
Iht W«i.Mnltcii Ptit 

WASHINGTON The 
natiop'G tax- cupported 
^ land grant univerr,itie3 
have cervnd largo a.aricul- 
tural buGine:>ncj while ne- 
glecting the noedo of con's 
Gumer3. family farmerG» 
farm workcro and rural 
America, a report charged * 
Wednesday. 

The laml grant complex 
— componed of colleges of, 
agriculture, agricultui^ 
experiment ctations and 
otale extension nervice:^^ 
waa charged with [{pend- 
ing almoU $1 hilllon in tax 
dollars annually, "almont 
colely for efforts thai have 
worked to the advantage 
and profit of larfje corpnr- 
ationo Involved in agricul- 
•turp" 

The ,'iOS-p<'3ge repr>rt wa^ 
made, by the Agnhunineai 
•Accountability Project, a 
nonpjnfit ref^earrh project 
financed 'principally by 
the Field Foundation. 

J i m lllghtower, ^th c 
project director, naid'that 
h\n ^rnup noon would file 
lawfiuit.n againnf various 
land grant univerallier, ta 
reipdre them to 5top cerv- 
Ing r.pecial corporate in- 
tere .ts at the expense of 
_thf» public interest 



The report asserts* that: 
— Thejand grant com- 
plex has.stimulated an ag- 
ricultural scientific revolu- 
tion that chaged the face 
. of ni^lfcl^^tmerica v;ithout 
devoting any attention to 
the needs of farmera, farm 
workers^ coniiumer^ and 
rural communitieb*^ that' 
have been adversely af- 
fected by* that change, 
.Even though the revolu- 
tion in agriculture has 
enormously increased pro- 
duction, the gains in 
"strict economic efficien- 
cy" have been often offset 
by harm to people. 

M)f C.OOO man-years of 
r e a G arch conducted at 
go- Tnment-financed agri- 
• Itural research stations 
in \0m, only 28f) hours 
were devoted to the *need^ 
of rural people and their 
c<)mmunitle8. 

— Unix ersity research In 
cooperation' with food cor- 
poration.Q often has pro- 
duced ICv^r, deoirable food 
for consumers ouch ^as . 
"ImrcflHL tomatoes," which 
were Tlevcloped to with- 
stand machine picking, o/ 
has produced harmful 
foods, Duch as cattle fat- 
tened with posspiv dis* 
ease- producing Nrlieml- 
cals. 



-^The .important adviso- 
ry committees' appointed 
by the Department of Ag- 
riculture to supervise re- 
search have seldom had 
representation from "the 
rural nonfamncr, the small 
farmer,' the leaders of rural 
communities and the con- 
sumer." 

— Land J'grant colleges 
and their 'Officials are guH- 
ty of numerous conflicts 
of' Interest in their rela- 
tionships with agribusi- 
ne^s. 

—The AgrlcUltur|ft Dft-. 
partment's extension ser- 
vice has helped market ag« 
ribusiness products, while 
failing to implement i 
10D5 law relating ,to spe 
, cial needs of rural peoph 
and communilles. " ' 

—Black land grant co\ 
leges, created b>; an Ififu* 
law in 1& ;B6uthrrn an* - 
border GCatep^ receive le^ 
thaQ 1^ of Agricultup 
Department funds allocat 
ed to land grants and 
riculturar r e 8 c'a r ch ir 
those states. 

— Land grant i'ollege 
are not required to makf 
adequate public account 
Jng of their activit es, par- 
ticularly lho^:S conducted 
liT- pMltiership wlih agri 
business corporations. 
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Colleges Slight SmaifFarmers, Report 



Charges 



By Pllltlf Vk^. SEMAS 

The M!ion*&. land gram coHcecs iwre ac- 
cused IrA week of worfcing pfimirilV for the 
benefit of giam agrii:uliural «»i>crations and 
aiainci interests of tfq*11 famicri. fami 
wcrkcri, and conJiiir.cr?- 

Ti:e occtii^ationi *cfc nude in llanl 
Ttmiatu^i, Hard Jtmcs, a detailed, 303 pa£c 
rrpou preps rcti ty i!:c Agritasmcss Account' 
aNjiy Projcii, a non profii, tax cxcmpi. pullj:* 
interest research group financed by a $65,OC0 
grant from the Martha!) Fic!J Iciindaitan. 
t\\p project 13 ctalTcd prJm»:J/ by young 
lawyeis and jcumaU:!9. 

"Xlihough^hc. Ig5d grant c^Heg^ complex 
was created to be t!iO peqfslc'o uhivcruity, to 



reach cet co scr^e the various needs of « 
broad rural consJMucnsy, the lyilem hai, I'n 
f#ct, become the sidekick and frequent Krvafil 
of igrtcuUurc's indujlfiahzed elite/* the report 
charged. It said: * , \ . 

•"TiKs complex has been eager to meshaBin! 
alt agitculiural labor, but U has accepted m 
reipcnsibdity for the farm liborer who is put 
out of 'woik by the machine. 

'"U ba» worked band in^hand with «ed com* 
panies to develop bigh^yield s^ed itriins, but it 
his not noticed that ruraV Anxrica is yklU' 
ing up practically all cf tts young peopk< 

"It hat umpered wdh the gene itruuure of- 
tomatoei. itrawberrits, asparagus, am! other 
food} to prepare them for the &teel gr<p of 
ihe RKchioical har^esven. but it has sat still 
whik th« Afflfrican food tupply hit hm 
Continutd Oft Pa^e 2, (^oimn I 



Continued from Pige 1 

ttbcratly laced with carcinogenic sub> , 

A f:pckc'.man for the National As* 
«ocia!ion of Siato Univer<:ities a:;J 
I and Gtanl CoJIcgca said these accu' 
sations "overlook th^s da/2ling array 
of abundani cooda thi3 cooperation 
\m made ovailJiblc." 

Tbo spokesman said t!;c association 
^t'ould not make a dctaitcd response 
until \X had ttmc to study the report 

The da/ the report was ir.tJcd, Sen. 
Adlai \ Stevenson t» (Dill ) on- 
nuunccd that His SubLommittco on 
Migratory I ator would hold hearing! 
June 19 and 20 on the role of the 
land grant collcgca in meeting the 
needs of farmcri and workers. • 

The report charged tliat 'land-firant 
renc^^jfclicns arc preoccupied with 
machinery, chemicals, systems, and 
other cadsptry designed to asMCt 
agribusiness and to chminaic the 
human cicmcni from farming" 
^ Using flgurca and rcsearcli classifi* 
cations developed by the US. Depart* 
meni of Agriculture, the report aaid 
that during 1969 only 289 scientific 
man-yeari were devoted to "pcoplC' 
oriented" agricultural research out of 
a total fcicarch eflforl of 5.956 man' 
■years 

For example, tht report said, agri* 
cutturU rNMrchin dtvotc^ iii39 



man»yean to improving the ^^biolog* 
teal cffec!ivcne:3 of crop^** and only 
19 to tmprovmg rural income. 

Much of the "people oriented ' re 
search that does go on *'i3^ra»l for 
people at all; it is for ocribtJ:iinc'.i." 
tl;o report added. For example, "the 
major share of rural houimg research 
was noi directed to those wlio live in 
(the housinel, tut to those who profit 
from the construction and maintc* 
nance of hDiises.*' 

SaM fo Ifiirt ComuwHtr 

The rcpisfi ulso tharccd 

►•That' land'Crani tolkees have 
worked og'amst the best intcrc5i5 of 
the consumer by dcvcltiping and en- 
ccurneing the use of pottjpitally harm* 
ful chemicals, tuch as dh, a grov^th 
hormone for cattlc.dcvelopcd at Iowa 
Slate Univerfijty. 

► Ujai land-grant colleges* have 
developed markcimg technique! dc* 
signed to "fool" the consumer, tuch 
as a Kansas Stale University study of 
how to make apples more appealing 
by using liglus and mirrera in super^ 
markets. 

► Tlial "land grant policy is ^hc 
produti of a, dosed commuftiiy'' of 
government and tiniveridy admlnistra' 
ton' ami researchers. / 

► That Congress has failed tO-inon* 
ttor th«' tjj^mg of liitd^grint /fundi 



and titat appropriations hearings have 
provided litthj opportunity for critr-3 
of agricultural research to be beard 

►.Tliat an interlocking directorate 
exists between acribusin^exs and the 
land grant collect with "business 
leaders silting on univertiiy govcrni<^g 
boards and professors of agrkullurc 
fiittiOf! on corporate boards, 

►•Thai corporations hav« been fJ' 
nan cms university research on their . 
pafiiiulaf proMemt by funnehng 
muncy ihrcugh spreial foundations *.ci 
up by at least V> of llie land gram 
colleges. 

Thai tlic black land r.ranl v» 1 
leges received only 0 5 per cent t f - 
the landgrat^t money allotted Co Utc 
16 states that have luch iniJitmioni 
l>i That Und grant cdkgcs da not 
reveal full information on thc»r ic. 
search- 

Tlie report called for a *fuUsc.dc 
public inquiry into the^ land-grant 
college complex" by « Congressional 
committee, re opening of the Coa- 
gre^sional bcafings -on the t972«71 
agtivuliural research budget, Jegisia* 
liyn prohibiting Utid'grant college 
ofticiaU from receiving funds fror> 
agribusinesses. Icgislatioa pr<^entin|i a 
cojporabon fron^ giWng nionty, to a 
college for research' (o twnefit"^tttar • 
corporation, t^ni^W public diiclo- 
lun of Jwul'ifint HPOlUfi Mtivitiei." 
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Land-Graijt Colleges Come 
IMer fire From Study Group 



By KAREN ELLIOTT 
Wiihlnfton Bureau 

WASHINGTON - Ttx-sup-' 
ported land>grtnt collegef 
are subsidizing major agrl- 
businesi to the tune of ftSO 
million a year according to a 
study released this week, 

.The studyr prepared by an 
Indepftpdent consumer group 
balled Agribusiness Account- 
ability Pi[oJcct, was 1abfle(j[ 
false and misleading by Hen- 
ry Foriman of Penn State 
Univenlt^, coordinator of 
Extensfon Services for land- 
grant' college^ in a U-itate 
area^ 

The SOO-page report enti- 
tled Hard Tomatoes and 
Hard Times ^charger that, 
land'grant colleges, Including 
Texts ^IcM and Pralria 
View A&M have spent tax- 
payers money on research to 
help igrlbuslness while small 
farmicts leave th6lr farms at 
the rate of 800,000 a year, * 

"Taj?Vdolltr8 buy new tink- 
er toys for agribusiness, mis- 
ery for migants, death for 
rural America and more tax* 
es for urban America. All In 
the name of efficiency*" J^im 
Hightower, project director, 
told a news conforerfce. 
*Hightower, 29, ofD<^nison, 
diOicted the e^mcnth Qtudy of 



stations apd the Smith-Ltver 
Act of 1914 created the Ex- 

' teiJsion Service, the third 
component of the complex. 
Hlghtower*« study fo»* 
I cused on nlQe major land 
grant colleges Including Tex- 
ts AlcM at Qollege Station, 
but It also examined in detail 
state agricultufil experiment 
stations and Extension Serv- 
ices. 

The Extension Services 
»lone account for $331 mil- 
lion expenditures annually. 
Onp third of the services' 
manhours and nearly one 
fourth of Its budget goes to 
the 4-H clubs across the 
country. . 

Hightower cilfed for a 
full-scala Inquiry into the 
way tax dollars are spent 
and said tl^ task force It 
contemiflatlng^ legal action 
against the land grant col- 
lege complex. He jlld not say 
which colleges or what proj- 
•ccts. 

However, Hightower ladl- - 
cated that action will be tak* 
en to insure, that black land 
grant colleges established In 
1890 get their fair share of 
'Ifunds. In 19^ 9^.5 per cent of 
the" $7$.8 million in U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture funds 



one of the nation's oldest col- alloeatcd to the 16 sutes with 
lege systems. The landPgrant ^^^'bUft^ land grant colleges 
colleges were established un* ^ went) to whitAicolleges and .5 
der the Morrll Land Grani per'^jent to nlack land grant 
' Acts of \m and 1800. The t colleges. For example, Texai 



Hatch Act of 18^ created 
siata agricultural experiment 



while Pralria View AIM rt- 
calved $31,M1. • \ 



"Land grant ct^leges today 
lyave wandered « long* way . 
from, their historic mission In 
the laws that created them to 
serve rtirrt ..people," 'High* 
tower said* ' * 

According ta the reportfiO 
to W per cent of Texas 
A&M's graduates who plan 
an agricultural*related . ca» 
reer go 'Into agribusiness 
with the remainder choosing 
production urlculture. 

"We don'K teach Cotton 
Pickln* 102 anymore," the re- 
poirt quotes Dr. Ty TImm, 
director of A&M's agrlcul* 
tural /esearch AiiM baa 
grees In agriculture, agrl- 
' business management and 
agrl*btnking, 

Tb« report credits agrlcul^ 
jtffal research with Increased 
pnxluctlon tbat>now permits 
etch farmer to fee^l 49 other 
persons Instead of thellbi^ 
could feed In IMO, But it also 
^kes fun at some of the re- 
search projects tnd charge; 
that most of the proJe;cts are 
designed to he^ blj^'lagricul' 
tural businesses. 

The Senate subcommittee * 
on migratory labor will hold 
hearings Juna Ifi and 20 on 
tha rola of land grant coK ^ 
lagea In masting tlM oeeds of" 
farmarg and fann vorkers. 
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Fteports^g Schools Ignoring 




/Washtrigton (UPI) — Und- 
^ '. grant colleges Wednesday were 
accused of abandoning . their 
historic. mission to serve rural 
. } folk and consumers, and Qf 

* wgr^^ifig instead almost solely 

* for the profit of big corporAtions 
in agriculture. ' ' , 

In a preliminary report, the 
Task Forc6 on the Land-Grant 
College Complex, an arfli; of thjt 
** Agribusiness Accountability 
, Projcct 'CA/n')', satar"'* . . 
^ Tli'e tiuc paid, land-grant com- 
' plex has tforte to serve an elite 
* of priyate, corporate interests in 
N V rural Amicrida, wh^e Ignoring 
those who haw the most ufgem 
. / Deeds andl^e^most legitimate 
claims forjfssistance/* ■ ^ >,* 
\ . # Furfde& by the Field Founda- 
: tk>n,...AAP is an Independent, 
irohpftrtisan » nonprofit 
organi/Uition that is sponsored 
, ty tHe Center tor Community 
Change,and the Project on Cor- 
^, «j)Orate j^csponjjlbility. ; 

- ^ The report focuses on these 

nliju Cornell University, 
University of Florida,. Iowa 
I ^ State University University of 

Maryland^ Michigan ,iState 
•University, North'C^rolitia State 
Universi^,, Purdue University 
and Texas AltM, ^ • 

*• Complex 

The report defined the com- 
. plex as Including colleges of 
' > agricuHure, agricultural tx- 
perinientstations and Mate ex- 

tefisioji services, 
* . ^'RUfgl people, including the 
vast m^drity of farmers, ^^arm 



workers, $m\ll toWn 
businessmeh and resident^ 
and the rural poor, dther ate 
ignored Or directly ahused by. 
the lahd-gra^t effort:," it.iaid. 

It said the complex helped 
farm machinery mai^ufacturers 
and large,** well-financed farm 
operators mechl^ize agri- 
cultural labor. " ^ . ' 

But It said there was nok 
thought for the farm laborer put 
out 0/ wbrk b^ machine, and 
little or Jdof^omfort for the in- 
dependent family f a pm e r 
beyond the advice, '*Adapt or 
die." 

Hours were spent creating 
water systems 4 for fruit and 
vegetable processors and can- 
ners^ the report said, but 20,000 
rural ^coihmunities have flo 
central water sysysms. * . ' 

• *Dist6rted PHoritles' ' ; 
'The'cpnjplex was accused of 
iampep|i& wjth^he gene struc- 
ture of foods to prepsjfrfr them 
lor. "the steel grasp of 
jnechanical harvesters," but of 
doing nothing when the nation's 
food fuppty was laced with 
cancer-promoting substances. 
• The task force listed some 
"distorted research priorities.:*' 

—Tne 1,129: scientific mart* 
» ycara (SMV) bn improving Ibe 
biolojgical efficiency* of crops; 
•niy 18 L SMV ^to : Improve 
turatincome/ . , • 
' -^ SMYtQ controU.nsects, 
diseases, and weeds in crops, 
only 95 SMY to insure food 
prodbcits free from toxic. resi- 
dues from agricultural 
sources*,.* ' ^ 



, —200 ^MY on, horticultural " 
production for natural^beauty) 
only 7 SMY for rural housing. 

-s-88 SMY to nnprove 
managem^t systems for 
livestock and poultry produc- 
tion, only -45 SMY to improvJ' 
rural jjistitutions. • 

—<58 SMY on marketing firm * 
-and^ system efficiency^ only 17 
SMY on causes and remedies ^ 
of rural poverty; : ■ % 
Recommendations generally 
called for C6ngres^. and state 
legislatures to investigate -the 
land-grants complex, together 
with alederal audit. ^ 
Heirings Askcd^ ^ 
Hearings^ shduld be reopened 
immediately by House and 
Senat^ Agriculture Committees 
on the 1971-72 farm research 
budget, ^e report said, and th(; 
Secretary of agriculture shpuk. 
make sure^ the opinidns.^ of 
"outside'* interests are heard 
from in research planning, 
> Jim Hightower, the task 
force's director, said legal suit 
will be filed against Agriculture 
Secretary Earl Butz ^'probabl^ 
within^ the next few weeks;^ 
Charging Butz with non- 
compliance of the law and 
failure to serve Its intended 
t^neficiaries. 

^Sen. Adlai Steve^son^ D-IU., 
(^airman of the Senate 
Migratory Labor subcommittee^ 
sc&duled hearings for June 19- 
20 on the role of land-grant col- 
leges- in meeting the needs of 
farmers andfarm workers* ^ 
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'^SENATE/HEARINGS PLANNED 



R^latidnshlp pf Land Grant Cpilefges, 
Agribusiness Atfecked r 



WASHINGTON — In their efforts 
with food gad{etry« in their wock for 
the in-put ind out;put industries tnd i: 
their tnechinization research, ' land 
irant colleges and state agricultural 
^ experiment stations exist primarily as 
, tax- pa id clinics f«r agribusiness. . 

This is the basic assertion made in k 
report on thp Tailurc of the land grant' 
college complex issued May 31 by the 
Agribusiness* Acqoimtability Project, 
which is /"fupdefl by a $68,000 grant 
from the Fierij Foundatiom The project 
• is sponsored by the Center for Com- 
munity Change and the Project oi 
Corporate *Rejponsibility. 

James IMghtow?r,' author of the re 
port, .said that Sen. Adiai Stevenson 
(D., III.) will hold beartngs on major 
flndings' of the document June 19-20 in 
ihe Senate migratory labor subcommit- 
tee which he heads. 

Hightower maintained that the land 
grant complfex now. serves only one. 
constituency: corporate agiibuaioest. 
**And what'i g(>od for Purina iin*l nac- 
- assarily what's good for the country," 
he added. 

, Cofflmehting on the report* the Na- 
tioital Association of Sute .Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges issued the 
following statement: VGreat agricultural 
achievements arc ' not accomplished 
withodt some side-enects and the accu- 
lation that the land-grant coUeges-and 
universities hav^ hfcn taken over by the 
great fo^d conglomerates and. ^'ave 
driven the little farmer out of business 
tends tp overlook ifhe dazzling array of 
abundant foods this cooperation hu 
made avaiUbte." 

The task force called for a full:scale 
jiublic inquiry inti^ tbe land gi^nt col- 
lege complex. Congress should Immedi- 
ately initiate a thorough^ investigation 
, into the impact of the land girant effort, 
into the relationships between^agribu si- 
nes s and tbe «lana grant community, 
into the policy- malcing apparattls, irfto 
disclosure requirements and iota all 
other aspects of the complex, it .was 
asserted. 

Also^ recommended was that the 
, Congressional Agricultural Appropria> 
tions Committees 're open ^this ye|iJp'a 
hearing (^n agricultural research budgets 
to uke a detailed look at the exact 
nature of the land grant research now 
underway and proposed for the next 
yesr and to invite witnesses to testify 
who "now stand outside the land grant* 
agribusiness community/^ 



The secretary of* agrtcultarc''Viii 
called on to restructure the national 
advisory and policy- makinf appailtus 
so «hat there is broadetied in-put for 
research planning. The task force also 
suggested that the secreUry of agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with the land grant 
community, begin public negotiations 
with.^omsidc" consUtucncics to develop 
and promulgate procedures that will 
allow these interests, as well as agri- 
business, to im'tiatc^ research requests 
and otherwise make'^use of this public 
resource. All research requests should 
come « through these channaU and 
should be public infotmation, it 
laid. 

. End Racial Discrimination 

An end4p racial discrimination with- 
in the land grant system, was recom- 
mended: **Hescarch and extension mon- 
ey should be allocated directly to the 
black Ifnd grant colleges on the same 
'.basis jts it is allocated to the white coU 
leges." The task force maintained th*t 
federaT> nioney shoukl be withheld from 
any state land gram system that does 
not plaice its black institution oh an 
equal fdbting with the white colleges It* 
was furjher declared that federal money 
shoukl M withheld from the extension 
service until that agency comities with 
thcvcivil rights legislation of the VS. 

The task fdirce sought legislation of 
regulations which would prohibit land 
grant ofHcials and other peqionnel from 
receiving remuneration m conflict of 
interest ^ncludi'nTg compensation fof 
service on. corporate boards; reuinen 
and other fees for .agribusiness ccnsult- 
atioos and private research grants to 
test corppriitc products. Accordin|f to 
the report, corporations should be pre- 
vented from earmarking contributions 
to tbe land grant complex for specific 
research that is- propnctary in nature. 
There should be assurance, Hiihtower 
contended, tfit land grant patenting 
practices do^not allow private gain 
from (Public JiKpenditures without ade* 
quate, financial compensation to the 
public. Where exclusive licenses are 
niecessary, an open bidding system 
should be used. 

Also requested was full public ^'sclo- 
Sure frbm the land grant complex. Spe- 
cifically, it Was asserted, legislation 
should be enacted to require an annukl 
report from each land grant system. 
These reporu would be detailed and 
made public. 



DES andibwaStatC' 

^During' the j^ss cWerende at jvhic^ 
tbe report was released, and in ^thrte 
an4 a half pages of th<; report^ High- 
tower referr^ to development" of tbe 
feed additive ^iethylstllbestrol (DES)'5y 
Iowa 3tate University. 

"DES is a product of land grant col' 
lege leseareh, *nd iu wide use is a 
product of land grant college promo- 
tion,*" be said, adding that the DES 
resaarch at !SU vfras funded by state 
tax4oUars« 

"A patent on--DES «a« obtained in 
I95fi 1^ tbe Iowa Sta|^ Rasearch Fowh 
dalfon (ISRF). ISRF awanl|^ art exclu- 
sive license to Eli Lilly Drug Company 
to manufacture and market DESKjvhich 
it do^s under the registered tradc^ack 
Stilbospl. There was . no , coitlpetiti^fe 
bidding/or the license, the foundation^ 
chose Lilly because it thought thar 
company >as big enough to do the job 
and- was ethical.* Under the term? of 
the liqensin^ agreement, ISU receives a 
5% royalty on net sales of DES (85% 
of that royalty on net sales goes to the 
foundation, while the other 15% goes 
to the inventor). Since 1956, DES has 
produced a royalty, of $Z9 million for 
ISU, which, means that the taxpayer 
has helpted Eli Lilly & Co. to sales of 
158 million.** 

The usk force said DfS is eytremely 
dangerous to consumers because there 
is suong cllra'cal evidence that the drug 
is carcirwgera'c to man. 

Hightower claimed that land grant 
scientists, in their eagerness to serv« 
agribusiness and' to promote agriculture 
a] ^ciency, have sacrificed the well' 
oeii^ of the consumer, "t>ES is a dra- 
matic and cflTcicnt gadget 'for fattening 
steers quickly, but where is the com- 
pensatiifg research to insure that food 
quality not lost? More- to the point, 
where is the research to. assure that the 
consumeii^ literally will not choke on the 
profits of agribusiness? DES is an 
example of land grant research at its 
worst — it is at once a service to in- 
dustry and a disservice to consumers,** 
accorainf to the report. - ^ 

Hightower was sharply critical of the 
contributioil land grant colleges have 
made lb vertically-integrated production 
of such commodities as broilers and 
hogs. 

Copies of the Hightower report, 
"Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times** are 
available at $2.50 per copy from: Agri- 
business AccotinUbility Project, 1000 
Wisconsm Ave., RW., WashJngtoiL 
D.C* 20007, a * ^ 
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^Hard Tomatoes:' Indicator of 
^Hard Times?' 



lyaiARLES STAFFORD^ 

vAsHlkOTON — The 
MHl » a tomato, a new 
breed of tomato developed by 
»«searchers at the University 
of Florida* and on its stem 
hings a 308-paie fcpqrt crlti- 
cat of tlie land srant collefO 
complex/ -.^z 

the report is titled 'llird 
Tomatoes^ Hard Times,** aria 
this is what it taya about the 

•The University of Florida 
. . , recently has developed a 
r.ew freah-markct tomato 
(the MHl) for machine har- 
\estin|. Jn dcscrlblnj the 
characteristics that 'maki 
this tomato io desirable for 
n^chlne harvest, tht unlvcr- 
lity pointed to ♦the thick 
walls, firm fleshy and free- 
dom from craclcs/ It may b« 
alittla touch for the consum- 
er, but they can't please ev* 
eryone. 

•The MHi, which will 
eliminate the jobs of thou« 
sands of Florida farm work- 
ers who now hand'pick to-- . 
matocs fpr the fresh market, 
also Is designed to be har- 
vested grccp and to be 'ri- 
^ened* In storafe by appHca- 
tiofi of ethylene ia» •» » » 
Ethy!e|ie turns them red, but . 
it is no^ be mistaken for 
sunshine arid nature's own^ 
way.'i 

THE. STU0y» ; conducted 
by the^^tfibusiness Account-^ 
ibllity Project,' fotused on. 
the work of coUe|es of airir 
cdlturt^^ Release^) earlier this 
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**Lana'frmtit researchers 
do not confront thU gtt**- 
l/ort of quality imptfcl, 
chootttig ittMtead lf> diccU 
(ha btnejit* fhat food 
mnghtearing of fen &gribu$t' 

' U of/ Report 



week, it concliidcd that 'Uhe 
tax'paidi land-firant complex, 
his come to serve an cUte of 
privatfT, ' corporate interests 
in rural America, while' is- 
norini those who have the 
inoSt urgent heeds'and the . 
most legitimate claims fof 
tssistahce." 

The University of Florida 
was one" of the universities. 
closely studied by- the pro- 
ject's tail* lorcp, and many of 
the situations described to 
back up its condusions wete 
Florida situations. 

The- development of the 
MHl was offered as evidence 
that "landgrant researchers 
do not confront tMs question' 
of quality impact, choosing 
instead to dwelt on the bene* 
fits that food engineering of^ 
fers agribusiness," The MHl, 
according to the study, Is a 
boon to the corporate farm 
but is- detrimental tojhe In* 
terests of the farm iftwrer 
and.the tax-paying consumer. 

IN THE SOytH, the report 
•joints out. lah.d'grant col> 
leges "were white bastions* 
and even after tile Civil War, 
blicJcrwcre barfed from ad- 
mission both by custom and' 
by law." Black colleges of 
ngriculturc vcre created In 
^7 states. 

'The blaclc colleges have ' 
been jess, than full partners 
iA the landgrant experi" 
ence," the report said* "It is 
a form of institutional racism 
that the land'grant commu* 
nltyhasnot been anxious to 
discuss/"- • ^ * 

As late as fiscal WU less 
than 1 per cent of the re- 
search money distributed by 
the Cooperative State Re- 
search service went to the 
black colleges. In Florida, for 
example, the University of 
Florida tecelved «m75d 



wliite Florida AtuM got only 

* "Land'grant college re- 
search is agribusiness^ re- 
search/' the report said, 
"Projects are designed with 
agribusiness interests in 
mind, frequently witli agri- 
business participation* 
Wlicthcr the need is an irri- 
gation system, a neW'shaped 
tomato^ a plan for vertical in- 
tegration, a chemical solution 
for processing vegetables, a 
new food product or an elcc- 
tironlc checkout system for 
supermarkets, jand'grant re- 
searchers stand ready arid 
ablp to assist, irrespective of 
other interests hi rural Amer- 
ica.'* 

kCOKPOKATIDNS pay for 
some research, but not ipuch.. 
Rtiughly^40D,000 was Invest- 
ed by private industry (n re- 
•search at Florida's Institute 
of Food and Agrfcuttural Sci- 
ences in 1970, $227,158 by 
chemical/ drug and oil com- 
panies. Many luch granti ire 
given for testing a company's 
product Chcmigro Corp., for 
. example, gave the institute . 
$500 to test Chemagro 7375, 
an experimenul nematlcide. 

The Extension Service. 
Which. operat<!s out of the 
land-grant schools op tax 
fundSt scrvea^as a salesman 
for agribusiness, the report) 

Mid. 

"In Horida,*' it tatd« "th« | 
Extension Service boasts ofi 
jtt salesmanship; In coopera- 
tion with the citrus experi- 
ment sution and industry or- 
ganizations, the Extensipn 
Service began a crash pro- 
gram In 1965 of selling chem- 
ical weed control to produc- 
ers. In the four years from 
1965 to 1969, grower accep- 
tance of herbicides grew rap-, 
idly from zero acres to 
3SO.00Q acres under chemical 
' ^eed control » . . GroWff 



meetings, seminars and print- 
ea materials have been used 
to promote acceptance of 
chemical controls.' " 
oFlorida Extension also 
"conducted Ih'depth audits 
of bothynarketing and man- 
agement firms In order tP de- 
termine if the organizational 
structure and method of 
making decisions ade^iuately 
carries out the over-all objec- 
tives of the firm," the report • 
said. 

ON THE OTHER hand, the 
■ Extension Service's work' 
with'tHe rural poor in Florida 
jtccOunts for only 5.3 per 
cent of its effort, and more 
than half of this is spent in . 
the nutrition program^ . • 

*'rn Horida," the report; 
said« "there is a large and 
growing farm worlcer pop uie- 
tion^ Their needs are obvious. 
Yet, atcofding to the Florid* 
Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice, IS out of 100,000 man- 
days were spent In 1970 to 

help migrants — an atloca* 
tfoil of 0.016 per cent of £S 
time in Florida." 

'The land-grant colleges,** 
the report concluded, "must 
get 6ut of the corporate 
board rooms, they mUJt get 
the corporate interests out of 
tHcir labs, and they must 
draw back and reaisess their 
preoccupation with mechani- 
cal, genetlcal and chemical 
fadgetry. The complex must, 
again, become the people** 
university^ It must be redi- 
rected to focus the prepoQ- 
derance Of its res<iurces oh 

the full iJeveloofent of the 
rural pokehtiair helping to 
■ make thi' American country- 

side la place where mitliont of 
pcopiecan live and lirork la 
peece.*^ » 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

HARD TOMATOeS» HARD TIMES 

• • HON. BOB ECKHARDT 



XV TOT HOUtX OF KKWUESOKTATiyES 

Thurtdav^ Jimt X972 
Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Spemker, the 
ArribmlneM AccounUbUlty Project, a 
pubUc tatereit metrch group funded by 
ft intnt from the Field I^)undmtion, re« 
letied t report yerterdmy enUUed "Hard 
Tom*to€*» Hard TUnea: The PWlyre of 
the Land Grant CoUese Complex." Based 
on a 0-month xtudy of coUeres estab- 
llihed throufhoujt the United SUtes fol- 
lowlnr pascase of the Morrill Acta of 
1W2 and IIW, the report ralsea tlfnifl- 
cant quetUons rei Ardinf the role of the 
*1wid-f rant collefe complex." in our so- 
ciety. Accordlnr to iU.anthor, Jim HJah- 
tower, the messace of the report Is that: 
Th« Ux-ptid land tn^t compltx (coiuUt^ 
Inf of CoUecM of A«iflciilturt, SUtTAirl. 
cultural Ixperlmtnt Buttons, and Kxttnskm 
BcrvlCM) bM com* to s«nrt an •Ut« of pri- 
mal*, oorporatt InUmt la ifuial AnjtrW 
whUt ignorlnK thoM wbo bart tht moit ui'- 
pnt nteds and tht most Itfltunatt claims 
lor aMlstanc*. 

Mr. Hlf htower, assisted by Mri Sustn 
DeMarco and a task force of ri^axchers 
document this messare with a compre- 
hensive examination of research policies 
and actlvitlet^t selected universities, 
speclflcally the relstlonshlp of larre arri- 
business corporaUqns with the unlversl^ 
tics. The study also includes an examina- 
tion of the extension services, experiment 
stations, the U.a Department/of Arri- 
culture, and briefly, the UM, Congreu. 

Etch Member of Cbncress should clve 
careful attention U> this stud^. The re- 
port cites numerous examples to Illus- 
trate the claim jhat: 

Oorporats a«rlculturt'a prtoccuplitlott with 
sdcntmc and buxln«M tOlclancy has produe«d 
a radical restrticturlnr ot rtlral Amwlca that 
has bMn canlad into tirban America. Tbirt 
has bMn mora than a "gntn rarolutlon" out 
ttier^In tht last thirty ytars thera Itterallr 
has bean a social and tconomlc upheaTal in 
the American Cottntryflde. 

The land (rant cpUeft complex basjjecn 
tha •clentlflc and Intellectual father of that 
r«Tolutlon. Thla pubUo complex bss put Its 
tax dollars ... into efforts that hara worked 
to the advantait and proflt of larga corpo- 
rations involved la afrlculturt. 

In lfl«9, at least $475 mlUIon oflaxpty- 
ers money was appropriated to the land- 
twit collere system—IlM mllUon ot 
Which was Federal tax money. We owe it 
to the taxpayers we represent to examine 
our land-irant collcf es to insure that tht 
money is properly spent. 

The iJBues raised by the report extend 
beyond- thtr accounUbility for expendi- 
ture of public moneys. There Is thtf brosd- 
er question of the implementation of a 
rural policy. While on the one hand wt 
appropriate millions of doUsrs for acrl- 

• cultural programs >deslfned to improve 
the income of the American farmer, wt 

. counteract the eiDfectivenett of those pro- 
»ram*: > j 

P***P*5' *nci^lnf the vast mi- 
joritr Of farmers, ^arm worltem, small town 
builne#«nen and raeidehU and^ ruS 
poor, either ara twrniX or dUacOy abused tor 

Into the cU ae, They ara the wMta prOducU 
of an atrlcultural revolution d&l^ed within 
ithe land grsnt Complt;^. 

A* the RoprescnUtlve of a distrldt 
which fncompasses a porUon of Houston, 
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rex., the sUth West city in tiie coun- 
trr. I am conceniKl about the Influx of 
wal AmerlcamUnto tht dUet. While 
Houston Is aprorresslvccity, Itneverthe- 
le« 14 a victim of the urban blight which 
erodes urban centers throughout the 
country. Tht atmual influxof some 20,000 
Mexican Amtilcana fro£n rural area* 
into the city to look f or jtrfjt further com- 
pounds the problems. Msny of these indl- 
Tjduals c<Mnt from the lower Rio Grande ' 
V^tr .of Texas, a fertUt agricultural 
rtgion/which Is beginning to feel the 
impact ofltht Agricultural yerolutlon. 
These ntAurrivaUi havt no skills, and 
no tmpIoyBicnt experience ex^t for 
farm labor. <rhey art forced toilbttle in 
tht worst areas of tht dty, . • ' 

Xcoordinftoa study by Dr. Sam Sehul- 
mwi, at the Jmiversity of Houston, the 
Mexican-ABtrican ghettds in Houston 
have three tones as tnan^iNsubstandard 
housing units as the rest omhe dty. In 
these areas, the income is Iialf of the 
average Houston citl«n, and the unem- 
ployment nte Is twice as hlgti, Tht clty*s 
economy «hd the city's services are hard 
pressed to adequately meet the newly 
generated demands. I am convinced that 
the strain oh oift- cities could be consld- 
;,flral?ly reduced. U the Itnd-grant coUtge 
>ystem would reoi^ent itself to sefve the 
nttds of the peojfte who now live In rural 
'Anwrica rather than Increashif the ml- 
giation to t»ie ciUes by creating, as the 
AAP describes ft, "a social and economic 
upheaval i^^ jural America." ^ - 
• My coUeifcues who are interested in 
consumer affairs will And "Hard 7V)ma- 
tocs. Hard Times" parUcularly educa- 
tional. Tor. example, I have received 
quite a volume of correspondex^ from 
my constituents urging me to take action 
to ban the use of DES, a drur additive 
mixed with feed to increase tht effi- 
ciency and rate at which catUt convert 
feed into pounds of beef. I wonder what 
^ they learn 
that DES, which has carcinogenic char- 
acteristics and is. fed to approximately 
three-fourths of the 40 million datUe 
sWufhtered annually, la a product of 
land-grant college research. Hie lowa 
Experiment Station dUcoyered how to 
use this hormpne In catUt feeds after 
of re#earch on growth- regulators 
conducted at Iowa Slate Unlvexalty and 
funded by tax dollars. ,/ , . 

Upon discqvcry of the chemical's use 
a patent was obtained on DES by the 
lowa SUte Research PoundsUon and 
awjutled, with no competitive bidding 
to the Ell liUy Dru« Co. to manufacture 
and market. Under the terms tef the 
agreement, ISU receives a S-percent 
royalty on net sales, since 1950, DSl has 
produced a royalty of $3.0 mllHon for 
ISU, which means "that the ta)tpayer 
has helped EU LiUy Drug Co. to saici of 
$5g million." This is but .one example 
of maay research proJecU conducted on 
our land-granwcolleges which may pro- 
tldt the consumer with a steady supply 
of rtlatitely cheap food, but only ulth a 
"good dost of chemicals"— snd all at 
tht taxpayers own expense. 

"Hard Tomatoea, Hard Times" U an 
ambitious study and it provides us with 
meaty food' for thought. Mr. Hlahtower 
and his researchers are to be congratu- 
lated* I .endorse the findings of the re- 
port, and urce each of you to read It, asid 
to join In the public debate which the 
task force study is certain to inspire. 
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Sellout of SmaH 



Farmer 




ByWIlXtAMinNES^ 
(K> Ifjt Chlca«« Sun^tlmts ' 

WASHINGTON - Thi? na-/ 
lion's land graht colleges, 9fi^ 
ricuUural experiment sts^lio^ 
and ?lale exfensiort' iiivicts;' 
were charged yeslerdaj^ with 
aBdiwting their pubUcr.Tre- 
5po]psibility ind selling out tj^ 
giant commetci^l /cP^ijK 
coi\glonwratesr,« 

, /The charge; MchJI w«f 
itiadc and angrily rebujted 
a press conference here, was 
based on a study madte fay a 
task force^of the >*i fcibiisi- 
n^;_Agg9U!)tgl?ilitV Hj-Qtect," 
a"'nonpront researdi group 
w}th headquarters he|fe. 

Task forca direjjilor Jim 
Hightowcr said several suits 
-r- one against Agriculture 
Secretary Earl U Butz — will 
t)c filed to correct what he 
said ^95 the lanure of the 
"land grant college complex" 
to serve the publfc in general 
and rural AtnerJfcans in, par- 
ticular. * K . ( I 

At the same time, Scnr AS- 
lai E. Slevcnsdn III, D.-llL, 
irnnounccd that a migratory 
labor subcommittee which he 
heads will hold hearings Junfe 
19-20 on the rcHt of land grant 
corteges In meeting the needs 
of farmers aiid fam workers. 

HIGHTOWi&R diarged that 
"at a time lirhen rural Ameri- 
ca desperately, needs sclentif* 
ic and inteljfectual attention to 
meet real problems, the land 



grant community- has ducked 
behind corporate -skirls . % * 
the consumer is hailed as the 
greatest beneficlarj' of the 
land-grant college effort but 
in fact consumer interests are 
considered secondarily, If at 
a]l« and in many cases the 
complex woplis directly 
j^gainst the consumer." , 
, Representatives of the Na- ^ 
fional Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant 
Colleges were at the press 
.conference but went no fur* 
'ther than to distribute a 
statement saying: **The re- 
port requires -rfareful study 
and it -intends w analyze its 
Contents fully before respond- 
ing, in detail/' . 

Less reserved was a man in 
the' audience 'who said he was 
Henry Fortmann of Universi- 
ty Park, Pa., **the co^ordina- 
,lor for 14 agricultural experi- 
ment stations in 12 northeast- 
ern states." Fortmann took 
Hightower to task for what he 
called ♦'ridicule," in the report 
of research projects under- 
taken )3y elements of the 
land-grant complex. "It'a 
very easy to poke fun at al- 
most anything people do/* 
Fortmann^ laid. "I an*' (lis- 
sturbed that, you would poke 
fun at so ivimy things in so 
tuperflcial a way « . . most of 
the people in the land grant 
(college) association ivould be 
most disturbed* to hear you 
say that they are the tools of 
the corporations." 
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THE TASK FORCE report 
was entitled '^Hnrd Tomatoes 
Hard Times." The title re- 
ferl^'to the fnct thPt land 
grant college research helped 
perfect a mechanical 'tomato 
picker and then developed a 
breed of firm-fleshed toma- 
toes that could be harvested 
by the machine without dam- 
age* These advances in turn 
have brought about^ hard 
times for small farmers, the 
report asserts. 

'The study marshals statis- 
tics showing a preponderance 
of scientific resear^ effort on 
projects beneficial to agribuni- 
ness, auch is ''1,120 scientlf-*. 
Ic mtn-^ears on Jmprovin'g > 
the biological efficiency* of/ 
crops» but only It ott improv* 
Ing rural Income^ 68 (man- 
years) on m,arketing-firm and 
ayitem efficiency and 17 on - 
causes and rcmedies^pov- 
erly among rural people? 

The task force also diarged 
that in 1$ states with both 
white and black land grant 
colleges, 99,5 per cent of Agri- 
culture Department funding 
in 1971 went to Jthe ^vhile 
schools and only % oC 1 per 
cent to the black schools. 

It also accused one land 
grant school, Iowa Stale Uni- 
versity, of enridiing Itself 
with royalties from a drug 
(diethylstilbestrol or dea) 
used as a cattl^-fced additive! 
that has been shown to cause 
cancer in laboi^atory animals. 
, There has been a recent 
crackdown on use of des In 
cattle feeds, 
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T*n Cvfits 



Report charges land grant colleges cater 
' to agribusiness ' . 

ISU official's rebut 'task 
force' report 



A/eport issuQi (his maming con||nnlngtha "land grant 
coUegf complex" for catering to Wnt ■gribui(nc;s flrmi 
' was cdUetT'hlghly questionable" by Idwa State (Jolvertlty 
cfficUIs: 

The report wu issued by the Agribusiness Accountability 
Project, WtsWngton, D.C., which describes Itself 1% ■ 
"public Ihtcrcst rcscirdh And idvocicy Org^nliition." 

Tht bock-length report, titled "Hard TomatQef, Hard 
Ttmes." claims land grant collcgei have Ignored needs o( 
small family farmers. smuU town businessmen who depend 
on the family farms for their trade. anC^the farm workers 
who are being replaced by mcchanliatlon; ' ' 

The title refers to research kt land grant colleges "to build 
a tomato that Is hard enough^ to survlvt tlift grip of 
medianictl 'fingers' " of a harvester. ^ ♦ 

, Survey 'HIjihtySeltctlvt' 
^ W. Robert Parks. ISU prrtjdtpt, utd ht had rwelved a 
copy of tht 23<p«gt report sijjfiimary thts morning 

Although he had not studied the report. Parks said his first 
Indication ^was that the report contained , "highly' 
questionable conclusions reached on the basir of a super- 
flciol and lilghty selective lurvey." 

The "Task Force on the Und Grant College CompJex," a 
part of yio Agribusiness AccounublHty Project, claims to 
have done research in Washington, by correspondence and 
^ on the campuses of nin# land grant colleges. Including Iowa 

* State , * 

On the basis of that reieareh,^ thty charge ^'lanil grant 
coltege of.flclalt and ictentltti tre ilivcrtljig mlllionl of 
tax dollars anouitly to tht lervlct of targe. ai;rtcultural 
corporations, while Ignoring tht pressing concerns of 
coniumeri, eovlronmentalUtf. Amerkm farmers, farin 
workers, imsll town kuslnettmsA and tthsr rtiral . 
^reildenti." ^ 

Parks questioned the evldenct used for tht conclusions as 
"very sketchy and highly selective." tjoling It Is "probably 
not worthy of being d^cribed as ^earch " 

In the summary^ there were two specific references to 
Iowa <)(ate research which the groufi conte/jded wu to 
benefit agribusicess. . . 

One of those referred to tht Iowa Statt restvjrcR and 
development of stilbcstrol (DES), a growth honrunt fed to 
cattle to speed growth. 

The report noted V there Is strong evitlcnce tht 
DES .causes cancer In man. Yet DES has addeo soma I2,f 
mdlJon to the treasury of Iowa Sute University, where tha 
U30 of the drug was discovered, developed, patented and 
f^omoted'-aU with lax dollars. Ell Lilly and Co., Aijich was 
ej<cluslvely licensed by Iowa<SUteto manufacture and sell 
the drug, haa enjoyed profJU on some $«0 ifellU ui Jn DES 
sflks to datt." 

^ Haiti Kxplstnt DCS Sliuatlun 

• Ijonoy HqzcI. distinguirshed j^rofc32or of onlmal science. 
SDid ho "can't nrguc with the filatcmenta." sinco iwgh 
d«j3agc8 can couso- cancer, but jTotctl DES docs not ac« 



; 

cumulate in the muscle tissue, which Is tht main food from 
tnlmals. 

Hazel also note^ the money Iowa State received from the 
DES was "plowed back into research," thus lessening tht 
. requirement for tax dollars to support that other research. 

He' also contended the selection of Lilly to handle the 
.project was dont because they were better qualified than 
other companies, anclatcepted Iowa State restrictions on tht 
marketing of the product to prevent tht devtlopmcnt of a 
monopoly on its. sale. 

The result of thv development and salt of tht product Is 
"more beef and cheaper beef for the consumer," he said 

Speaking of research In general, lUzel said "The ultlmatsf 
group that benefited from our research In general...is tht 
coniumen," mentioning the "relative cheapness of our 
grocery blllJncompSrIiOn with that of other countries. ' 
He explained U.& residents i/end ahaut la tt 17 per 
> cent of their dlspoiahle IncomSHor food (five per c'etfl 

lor meat), while th e percentage in other countries spent 

on food Is 33 50 per cent. 

.The report contends 'iWhila this country anjoya an 
abundance of relatively cheap food; it is not more food, not 
-cheaper food, and certainly not belter food than that which 
can be produced by a sVstem of family agrJculturt." 

.The report alio attacked Iowa state research on th« 
vacuum packing or sealing in Carbon dioxidt of bacon, 
contending that relearcb Is dont only tolmpfova tht color of 
tht meat and thus tht consumepls "fooled" 
Report's Asiumytlons 

Hazel and Marvin Anderson, bead of university cxtehslon. 
said packaging bacon In this manner Improves its shelf life, 
and thus tht'cost Is lower becauH tjU packers do not hav* to 
-absorb tht addltlotjal los«et due to spoilage. 

lilt Usk forct made thrtt assumptions: 

—"if there Is to be research for finfis that surt-ound tht 
farmer, benefits of that research should flow back to tht 
farmer;" i , 

—"no public money slwuld be ex^mjed on research that 
principally aerves tht financial inttrests of agricultural In- 
put and out-put corporations;" 

-"anyUiIngthat Is good for a|ribusiness Is not necessarily 
good for agriculture, farmers, rural America or tht con- 
sumer " • 
Many of their contentlpns centered on a lack of pulblle 

disclosure of ties between agrihuilneis and land grant 
■ colleges. 

Iherefort, they called for "a full scale public inquiry" ' 
the matter. Including laws requiring "full put* 
disclosure." » 

"Iht Und grant colleges must get out of tht porpof 
board rooms, thty must get \\» corpora ta interests oit* 
their labs..." tha report charged, addinf tht land gr* 
complex "must again become the peoplt's university 
must ba redirected to focus tht preponderance of 
resourctsonthf full daveiopmant of tht rural potantlaL j 
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In Agricultural Research 

Consumers, Worlcers 




By I»E(J(iY SlIilPSON . lautomalcd Aatehey$, the ro 
WASHINGTOISI (AP) ^^port found. 



Agriculturiil research at 
land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities is serving the corpo- 
rate boardroom at Ibp ex 



MeanivWle, Aeay^ of etn*.. 
pi o yl n g oisplacod migrant 
worli^q^s \vete%ignored, H 
said. :. . ' .V^ 
Whiie irlethbds yore fo"»}<i 



schools as most vulnerable: 
trmversityoE California. Cor- 
nell University. University of 
Florida, Iowa Slate Universi- 
ty. University of Maryland. 
Michigan State University, 
North Carolina State Univer- 
sity, Purdue and Texas 



l^^a^.^r r^icniiPPd farm wmie memoas jvere lum.iu 
wnrS and^ consumeritto Provide milUnns of gallons 

The study -chUtled ''Hard port said, 30,000 rural com 
Tnmatnps irard Bmes" was mun't'es go without centrJI 

Accountability P LUt£ii-^"'ri. r » r t riiod thf>sp' 
Ttmp-meTspinoft'w^^ report cited these 

zation. 

It said thousand's of hours 
of federally financed re- 
search had p r 0 d U c e d me- 
chanical efficiency on big 
farms around the country. 
But improving rural housing, 
producing foods free of toxic, 
residues and finding ways qflA^M- ^ 'agricul- 

'^rK'^verrSsTly'tme fs''e«^^^ p5odue- 
griht worKers were inosuy . ^ 

''fn hm ing for examirfe.pS^/ chemical, .genetic ahd 
th^Slai/'tfSg^-^^^^ 
share of tVe research was ""t^tnn Jin^e wstem 
directed to thousands who gran ™Ueg^^^^^^^^ 
live in (houses) but to thosci 'a^hievmenls oS 

rwho profit from (Iheir) con-if^.*"* acnc.vemcnis wi 
struction and maintenance K^'ifi'^ failures, whether 
Ilescarcliers in consuUa., benefits' are overwhelmed by 
tion with big 'farm interests jcosts." the report said. "It is 
found ways to grow hard to-H|,;f fin«in}; xif the task force 
matoes which won't be dam-ltj,,^ land-granl college re- 
aged by mcchanicar pickers f^pa,,j,), jg the bargain that 
and stubby apple trceslow ,,3.. b^cn .,(iVpir,scd " 
enough to the ground so the' 
fruit f§ll$ undamaged into j , ' , 

11.) ' X" ■ 
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Farm Study Rakes Land 
Grant Colleges ^ 



Waihlnftoii. D. C- AP(- 
Agriculture] rtwirch it lind 
' irirtt colleg et and univenltiu 
U strvlng thecorporitt bo«rd 
ropm at the expcnu of dls* 
fuiuce^ firm workers and con* 
turner needt, a public Intereit 
itudy report sayt. 

The itudy» entitled "Hard 
Tomatoei, Hard Timci," was 




zatfon 



Job Netdi li^ortdo 
It tald thoutands of houi;$ of 
federally financed, research 
had Rroduced mechinlcal effi. 
ciency on big farms around {he 
country; But improving rural 
housing, producing foods free 
pf toxic residues and finding 
'ways of relieving poverty 
among migrant w,orktrs were 
mostly Igtiortd, it said* 
^ In Airal housing, the report 
saldi *Hhe major share of re* 
search has been directed not to 
thosrwho live In (the houtee); 
but to those who profit from 
the construction aj|d ma(nte« 
nance.*' . 

Researchers Id consultation 
with big farm interests found 



ways, to grow hard tomatoes 
that would not be damaged by 
mechanical pickers, and apple 




trees low enough to the ground 
so the fruit fell undamaged 
into automated catchers^ the 
report said. 

Meanwhile, ways of employ- 
ing displaced migrant workers 
were ignored, itsak!, 

While methods were found 
to provkie millions of gallons 
of water to fruit and vegeUble 
canning factories, the report 
said, 30,000 rural communities 
y^tnt without central water 
Wtems for their InhabltanU. 



It said American agriculture 
was enormously productive, 
largely due to mechanical, 
chemk;al, genetic and man;ige- 
rial research conduted through 
the land grant college system. 
QuHtion Raised 

'*But the questk>n Is whether 

achievements outweigh the 
failures, whether benefits are 
overwhelmed by cosU," the r#. 
port said. "It is the finding of ' 
the task force that land grant 
college research is not the bar* 
galMhethas been advertised.'* 

**ffhe focus of agricultural 
research ii warped t^ the land 
grant community's faKlnatkm 
with technok^, integrated 
food ptocmn and the like," It 
sakl. ^ 

^Thejludy called for an audit 
of theJfnd grant system by the» 
Generaljkxountini Office, in 
•nd toUfcgedncUl dlscrimi. 
nitlon thit it sikl peimveated 
the system, leglsMitlon to pro* 
hlblt Undgitnd officlils from 
recelvini gtfti thit constituted 
conflict of (Atersst ind prohiM* 
tfon igiinit th« corporate 

Practice of einniirklnf contrl« 
Litlocis to the « land gnmt 
schools for specific kinds otxH 
seirch* 
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Jo the, 'Corporate Elite^ 



'OTownua of Conimetce Staft / C!«i£GI3e and trpj(^ are ''just 
WASHmGTON,^May 31 A -a ftw of. the fiairts that jrave 



consumer group's task ftorcc 
onjth« Jkxid ^ant colle|;e.conh 
plex today xricaied a prellml* 
may report which charges 
federally subddlzed ' agricuV 
tural research /is ^not being 
done in consumer-taxpayer in- 
terst but rather in the intent 
of the "coiporate .elite/* or big 
«gribu9ine«s. . 

The Agj4buitness. Account* 
abllty Project' (fiinJicd by it 
: $69,600^ 'field foundation grint 
and not connected with Ralph 
Nader) said it is not attacking 
the \mi grant system per se* 
but is raising questions on the 
use of federal monies in the 
complex. The Issk force 
named chenUcal, drug and oil 
ooprorations as emolg the 
most satisfied land grant in- 
dustiy customers contributing 
to the agricultural research 
institutions to gain a ^'hefty 
rtturn en a mcager^in* 
vestment*' *^ , 

OoAtrlbtttJag Giants 

^American Qyanamid, CheV- 
rcDf Dow Chemical, ESSO, EU 
liUy, Geigy, FMC-Niagara, 
mC, SheM, Stauffer, Unton 



research grants'* to ichopls 
checked in task fcrce studies 
over the past nine months^ the 
report sajd. . 

P The report said hs^l in- 
'4uitry's resfax^ funds <o 
'state agricultural, experiment 
stations went to four cate* 
»g9cies in fiscal year 19§9: in- 
Isect cCtYtroly weed control* 
I plant and animal bIok)gy and 
.t^ologicsIefficieiK:y. ^ 
; The report, 'Hard Times 
»and Hard Tomatoes,'* says 
i rural and city consumers sre 
tbeing cheated wh^n products ^ 
' are devek^ped with tax monej 
.and ^then "wrapped and deliv- 
•ered ta the corporation" with 
. Ltlie college's backing .and per^ 
ihap« with an endonemmt by 
.the scientist 'Who conducted 
rthe research. 

\ James Hightower^ author oC 
rthe force'Ji rcporf. said the 
TAAP Is eontemplating legalv 

action too further the con* 
r wmer cause against the land 
-grant complex* and wUi be 
(Joined in the Mciloti by many 

ufjjaiituoiii unuiiH snt*Ini!in4 
'Somecl the nation*s largest 
-faxmorgat^xationt. 
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Land-grant colleges 

criticised by research 
group 



r 



\ WASHINGTON The bif itricullure 
and tetbni(!»l*unIv^niUn of the United 
Stitei have rtrayed /tr fronC their ' 

^ orltinal reseuth wiwloh ot aldinf con- 
sumers and niral communities that they 
injure the peopla they were Intended to 

. serve, aecordliUjc lo^ i study by a public- 
interest research organization. 

As a result, the |rrout>*saId In a report 
TclMsed last week those Institutions have 
been IaDfe]y responsible for troubles in 
rural areas that have generated major 
{Problems in th« eitlec 

ThC'irOUpi the Afg rihi^^ jpfn A trnum^. 

aMHty,, Project, said that the bif unl- 
•fersIUes bid focused on reKsrth (hat. 
favored^ bif. africulture-oricnted cor- 
porations and the bl'aest producers 
while nefleciinf the more numerous 
small fanners,, farm workers and others 
in rural commiftjities and nearly linor- 
ing the interests of consumcri. 

About a million displaced people a 
year are pouring into the cities as "tht 
wAste products of an agricultural revolii. 
Uon designed within the landifrant (col- 
• W) fomplex,'' the report said, addinct 
nodsy's urban crisis U a consequence of ' 
failure In rural Awcriea. The land grant 
complex cannot shoulder alt the blame for 
that failure, but tio sinfto institution- 
pnvatt or public-hM played % m/tt 
crucial role." 

Xa»d grant colleges are schools en- 
foirtd with public lands or the moiietiuy 
bivalent and were intended to offer 
to opportunity for sn education to the 
gndjBj^of^ lPlh<entury farm and fsc* 

A spAkcsman for the NaSonat Assocla- 
Um of SUle Univi^rsities and tand grant 
. CMleget, which represenU the inititu* 
tjons stifdied. said: '"Tht association be» 
Uevts tbt report requires careful study, 
pd it inlenda ta aalyae iu contents fully 
before respondine to them in detail." He 
issued a preUmindry statement for (he 
association, sayiof; 

«^*-,/^P^^*' """^ Tomatoes. 

Hard Times." documeftU the findings of 
a slXBfonth study, u will be the buis of 
« UwsMil planned by the Agribusiness 
AccounUbility Project against public and 
educaUonal officiaU Involved. It will also 
^Ihe subject of heaHngs called by Sen. 
Adial E. Stevenson HI, D IU . who Is 



bor ^"^'^'nitt** on migratoiy ia^ 
^Thf atudy wa* made by a Uam of U 
a' ISHY^i^^ headed by ^ames Hlghtower, 
Suhi'rSSS '"^^^^ 

' n-IlPu l^n^'ifn^ JnsUtutiona' r«. 
^ ^ projects that pri- 

marily aid agribuslMsa^nd the Vggeat 
?»^S2S5*!5\f*'*^ ** « tw»-story factoiy 

iJ^i TSyy** wlatioiship txlita be- 
imen land-grant res«irthers and big 

which was cited as oblaininA university 
study of one of its chemicsi JTroducL^^^^^^^ 
* contribution of «00m The report 
J^d cpipgr^ec benefits to land.grant pe? 
•wi^cl «ucii asvconiultant fees rJsed 
•erieus questions Of Cvnflict of interest. 

*^The institutions ibufe Uie*con$nmcr 

by breeding crops primarily for easier 
harvest by the big machine?, with little 
.regard for quality or food value. It cited 
the ^'hanr' tomato, developed by the Uni. 
vcrsity of Florida for meehanicil pjjeJkinj^. 

>^Many projects, called "research of 
the absurd," Are merely frivQlous, such 

dtefL*»?H'^ squeeze a xrapefruit lo 
determine its firmneu and t/xture, 

1!ie study recommends: * 

t'Rf optnltiB of coDKressionil hwrings 
bSiIgcii 'Encuilural rMe.rch 

' Jf.}^^'}^^}'"" Pfohibitins lind grant . 

■S^.,"*'jfi"i'""" torpoMtioni In jpcci. 
^«d"conf)icljofin(erMt." 
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Land Grant Colleger 
Scolded in Report 



(c) 1172, The Wtsbiiifton Post Americi without dc* their officials «re guilty of nu- 

WA<jHiMrrTONj — TKo na- noting any attention to the mcrous conflicts , of interest 

t!or»r tax^qm^^ J" tlicfr relationships v/ith 

ULt un3^f have consumers, and niral agribusiness corporations. "It 

r/^n I .AJ^«.ti .LjH.Vcrnl^ communities that havp been is difficult to find the public - 

- hMo noi^r l^t^^^^^^ ^aversely affected by that interest/Mho report states, in 

^nn ' In^i^ Ztrl chanfic. Evcn though the r^H relationships in which It is 

fi^rT^wn;v.r Li^^^ in .agriculture lias impossible to tell "where the 

?L^.vn ' a .1,^^^^^^^ enormously Increased produc- corporation ends and the land 

America a report charged ^^^^ ^^^^^ j„ „^^f^^ grwt college |>cgins." > 

!^ . „ iiomic efficiency** have been — The Agriculture Depart- 

The land grant collpfic com- of^^jj oj^^gt ^rj^^^ uj^^, ^^^i*^ Extension Service has 
picx — composed of colleges pj^.* 
of agriculture, agriculture ex- _*of C.OOO ccicntific man- 
pcnmcnt staUons and state ^^^^^ research cdnducted 



extension services — are 
charpOd wiUi spending an- 
nually almost $1 billion in tax 
dollars "almost solely for ef- 
forts that have >^-Orked to the 
advantage and profit ot larg^ 
corporations involved in agri> 
culture." , » 

The 308 page crfUcal study 
was made by the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project, a 
non^profit, research organized 
group, financed principally by 
the Field Foundation, and in- 
terested in .the problems, of 
the rural poor. 

Jim llighiower, the projccE ^ , 
director, said at a press con- 
fercnce, that hit group soon 
will file lawsuits against var- 
ious land grant universities, 
to require them to slop serv- 



at govemment-fihanced agri 
cultural research stations In 
1969, only 289 hours w6rc de» 
vo|edr to the needs of rural 
people and their communi- 
ties. ^ ' 

University research 
in eooperauon with food cor- 
porations often has produced 
less desirable food Ipr con- 
sumers such as "hard toma- 
toai," which were developed 
to withstand machine plc)(ing, 
or has produced harmful 
foods, such as cattle fattened 
with possible diceasc-prodiic- 
ehcmlcals. 
— Corporate agribusiness 



helped market^ agribusiness 
products, while failing to im- 
plement a 1D55 law relating to 
special needs of rural- people 
and communiticG. 

— Black land grant colleges 
created by an ISDO law in 16 
southern and border states, 
• are discriminated against in 
receiving less than 1 per cent 
of UiSDA funds allocat*^ ^to 
land grants*and agricultural 
research in those states* 

— Land grants' arc not rt^ 
quired to make adequate pu!>^ 
lie accounting of their activi- 
ties, particularly those con- 
ducted in par^ncftliip with 
agribusiness cotporaticnD. 

"Had the land grant com- 
munity chosen to put its time. 



hai developed machinery with its money, its expertise, and 
taxpayers' help,' "but the. its lechnolony into the family 
workers who are replaced are 'arm rather than into corpo^ 
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mg spctml wate interests states, "tlien rtiral America 

C£ the, expense of the .iHiblic ^he importaiit advisory today would be a place where - 

'"^'ftn^r. -ntitiPrt "H'lrd comniittccs appointed by Uic millions could livo and work 

T^w^.'^nnrrt tTI^ Agriculture Department, tpsu. in difinity. The colleges have 

?£f nf 21 ilLT rrint pcrvise research hive seldom mistaken corporate need for 

rn£ - rnm^f^" vavSv had representation from "the national need. This Is proving 

-Ir^^.h^?. - ^ niwl nonfarmcr. the small to bo a fatal mistake or tho 

asserts tha . , ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ people of America. It is time 

.nmn^ h« sfimu -itrd IS commiiiiUcs, and tho consum- to reorient the collcnes to act 

complex has stimuUted „„ in ihc public interest." 

ii9 
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HOW THE ftOVERNMENT SPENDS 
$650 MfLHON A YEAR TO PROTECT 
THE SMALL FARMER 

That's right-the federal gov- 
ernment has a program that costs" 
approximately $650 million yearly 
designed to improve the lot of the 
small farmer and aid in the develop- 
ment of an agriculture that benefits 
everyone; the land grant college 
i^complex. • • 

But for years it's been obvious 
that the money has gone to im- , 
prove. the lot of agribusiness almost 
exclysively. . • 

^ Now theri is in Washington a 
group knovvn as the Agribusiness 
Accountability Project, sponsored 
by the Field Foundation, the Cen- 
ter for Community Change and the 
Project for Corporate Responsibil- 
' ity. Its function is to bn'ng * 
, someoneAo account for the damage 
being done to this nation by the 
nnalpractices of big business farm- 
ing. Within the Agribusiness Ac- 
countability Project is the Task 
Force on the Land Grant College 
Complex, directed by Jim High- 
tower. Susan DeMarco Is the chief 
researcher; 10 others work on the 
usk force. 

This group has completed a"*^ 
study of the land grant college 
complex and followed its money 
around. It has unravelled the tight 
relationships between agricultural 
departments on land grant cam« 
puses, the federal agricultural bu- 
reaucracies and the conglomerates 
and industries that have assumed a ' 
great deal of land and power to 
themselves. 

^The Task Force is contem- 
plating court action against the 
Secretary of Agriculture to force 
him to adntjnistr^te the program 
according to the will of Congress- 
to obey the laws that set up the 
land grant college complex, in other 
words. They are seeking farmers, 
farm workers and consumers, who 
have been hurt by the malappflca- 
tion of the laws, to become plain- ^ 
tiffs in the suit, as those who have 
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been hurt have the necessary stand- 
ing in court* The lawsuit will say 
that the complex has caused thn 
displacement of,millions*of people 
and prevented, the small farmer 
from earning a living. A constitu- 
tional question also arises because 

"small farmers are not being given 
due process ot law the way the 

• land grant acts are now admlnls- 
'tered. "There should certainly be 
some civil rights issues involved, 
too," HIghtovver says. He hopes 
that 'filing of the suit wilhbe follow- 
ed by full-sc^ie Congressional hear- 
ings. "A number of Senators'are ' 
Interested," he reports. 

The land grant college com- 
plex itself contains familiar organj- 
matrons:' colleges of agriculture, 
agriculture^experiment stations, and 
extension services. The task fqrce 

^ made investigations at Cornell, Uni- 

. varsity of California, Florida, Iowa 
State, Maryland, Michigan State, 
North Carolina State, Purdue and 
Texas A&M. 

Here's what they found, in 
their own words: 

— At the time that Earl Butz 
was Dean of the Purdue College of 
Agriculture, he was also a member 
. of the Board of Directors of Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemicals 
Corp. (IMC), and durirl|this tinle 
Purdue did research for IMC, and 
during this time Butz was making 
public pronouncements that we 
should "go tlow" on saving the 
.environment 

—-That the extension servkse 
often acts as a sales force for agri- 
cultural chemical products among 
farmers. 

—That the chiefs of the col- 
leges of k^fculture at land grant 
colleges and chiefs of agribusiness 
share the same philosophy of agri- 
culture: Mechanization and effi- 
ciency Is the direction to go, regard- 
less Qf ih9 consequences to people. 

— That "land grant college 
research is science for sale. . .it is a 
pedantic andcowardly research sys- 
tem and America is the less for It" 
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• — ^Thit the cortiplex includes 
Institutionilized r»cf*m, In 1890, 
a number of black' find grant col- 
leges were set up and still exist. 
They get. only a small fraction of 
the $650 million, much less than 

• they should; their -research funds 
•re .'curtailed, and few hen from 

. these blacl< colleges g«t representa- 
tion on the associations dominated 
by the white land grant colleges. 

— That when, terrible condi- 
tions in the migrant labor camps at 
Cornell University's orchards were 
revealed, a labor spokesman said 
$10,000 was needed to improve the 
camps to decent standards. Cornell 
responded by buying mechanical 
harvesting equipment .at many 
times the cost of camp improve- 
ment, then bulldozed the camps 
and wiished its hands of the^ 
migrants. 

Here's a few other things they 
found and described In the 308- 
page refjp^t: 

— 2,000 farm families are still 
leaving the farm each weok, many 
of them bound for, destitution in 
city^slums, while the Secretary of 
• Agriculture, whose programs are 
directly responsible for the estab; 
llshrpent of big business farming 
And %e subsequent migration by 
the small farmer, shrugs his should 
ders and calls the movement off the 
land "Inevitable/' 

— that the college^ of agri- 
culture and experiment Stations do 
agribusii^ess's research for it at the 
taxpayers' expense, while ignoring 
the nife^ds and welfare of the small 
farmer. ' Much of the $650 million 
yearly goes directly to support re- 
search on new chemical and artifi- 
cial techniques for growing and 
processing food by. large conglom- 
^ ertte agribusiness enterprises. 



— ^Twa u ni vtf sit its spent tens 
of thousands of dollars researching * 
grass fdr golf courses and football 
fields. 

—They found some small 
fraction of the complex's funds 
went for'jhousing, studies -for the 
afral pocjn. When they investigated, 
they foun i ttte money wa^pnf on 
research or building conwitors. 

— ^Tiat. members of the 
boards of directors of tgribu^ines- 
ses, the b)ards of directors of land** 
grant colU ge corpofations, and offi- 
cials of US DA bureaus »rd often the ? ' 
ume mtf i. At the samt tlme.> 

— ^Tliat Congress has failed 
the small farmer by not i'orcing, 
through lis appropriation^ commit* 
tees, the 1; md grant colll^ge complex 
. to serve ihe needs of all.- farmers, 
jwt iust t\ e big monfey boys. 



''Urd gr^nt qollepe research 
is agribU! iness research,' Projects 
are desigr ed with agribusiness Inter- 
ests in rrind, f requantly afl'''- 
business )^rt*cipation. Wh<Jtherthe 
need Is j ^irrigation syitem, a new 
shaped lomato, ii;plan;fdr vertical 
IntegratiorLa cherrtlcal solUtiorHor 
processir ^^g«tables; a ^hew food 
product for an electronic checkout 
systenrt for supermarkets, land grant 
res«arc[^rs stand ready and able to 
«siist/l|r»spective of Other interests 
inrural|America, 

'*The great majority of rural 
Amerl<^ns are strangers to these 
pufalks ^laboratories that were ere-, 
ated i4 «^ research 
does not ignore "them* chances are 
it wiajwork against' ft^^m. If they 
do getf'help, it corrJt* either in the 
form bf a nrteager. Vickie that has 
b«en carefully sluiced and strained 
upstream, or In the form of irrele- 
vant land demeaning sociological 
probes into their personal habits."* 
..I . * 
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NEW YOJ^K TflMES 
Sundays. J we 4, .19'/2 ' 

.Farm Researi^: 

The Hunt for 
A Seedless Cuke 



"Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times.** 
That's the title of a 308-pag6 critical 
study of the agricultural, research, 
be^i; done at the national tax*sup- 
ported land'-gi'ant uhiversities, jreleased 
last wek by the nonprofit gSgribusi* 
neis Accountability Project Much of 
the research, the study «aid» fs^J'ab-* 
surd'* and ""frivolous;' It cited the 
search ^o discover: A hard tomato 
that would withstand ^mechanical 
picking (it tutted out to b0 tasteless) 
. how >hard shoppers. should squeeze 
' grapefruit to determine firmness and 
' texture • v « t seedless cucumber. * . * 
a way ta cross broccoli with white 
cauliflowAp and come up^With greea 
' cauliflower* ■ " O 

But all of the research -Js not m 
this level. According to the studyi At 

* great deal-^perhaps as much as $l-bU*^^ 
lion a year in tax dollars—Is devoted 

• by the land-grant complex (the agricul- 
tural colleges and universities, experi* 
mentistations and state extension sefv* 
ices) to projects that work to the 
advantage and profit of large corpora* 
tlons Involved in agriculture, while 
almost no research is ^devoted to the 
problems of the small farmers, farm ' 
workers and rural communities ~ 
and consumers. As a result of the 
technological devclopmj^nts on the 
farm, the study charged, about a 
million people a year aVe being shoved 
pff the land into the cities as "the 
waste products of an agricultural 
revolution designed within the land* 
grant complex. Today's urban crisis 
is i consequence of iaifure in rural^ 
America. Thp land^grant complex can* 
not shoulder all the. blame for that 
failure^ but no single institution ^ 
private or public — has played a more 
crucial role." ^ ' ; •* 
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Research Group Hits 
Land-6riant Colleges. 

The AgrihuMintMm AccountabUJj^ I*rojcttVrk|i ia- 
dependent reaearch orcaniiatiottiunded l^y foun- 
datlona, has charged thie natioa'a lax-»upporttjd 
land grant un^veraitfei with «crVlne corporate 
kCt'ibuaineaa at the oxpenseLOf conaumera, farm 
^ workera, family farmers and rural America 
fenerally. / 

"Todays a urban criala U a conaeqUence of fajUui-e 
In rural Amerfca," dedarea^the Project»a critical 
atudy, • Hard Tomatoes; Hard Timea.'^ "The land- 
• frant complex cannot ahoulder all the blame lor 
that failure^ but no ainfle Inatitutionr- private or I 
publit-^has played a more crucial role." ^ / 

Jamea High tower, project director^ tol<|^preaa 
conference laat Wedneaday that'his grK>upwlll 
aoon file laWsitita againat variou* land grant ui^i- 
versitiea in an effort to force them to aerve the 
public intereat instead of special corporate 
interesta. ^ 

In response to the report, the National Aaaocla- 
tion of State Universities and Land Grant Colleges 
iaaued a preliminary statement tfeclaring that 
"great agricultural achlevementa are not accwn- 
pliahed without «ome aide-elfecta, and the acciu- 
aation that the land -grant cfillegea and univerai- 
tieahave beentaken over by the great food con- 
glomerates and have driven the litUe farmer out 
of biiainess tend^ to overlook the dazzling array 
of abundant foods this cooperation has made 
available." 

CrfrvHudgina. the association's executive direc- 
tqr* told CJ«. Weekly Report hia organization 
planned to atudy the report in detail and iaaue a 
formal reply during hearing* on the land-grant 
complex acheduled for June 20 before the Senate 
Migratory Labor Subcommittee. 

The report raises the following actusationa 
against the land grant college complex r,^ 

It has f ottered gains in "strict economic - 
efficiency" at the expense of groups and individu- 
als adversely affected by technological chjmge. 
Of 6,000 scientific man -years of research con- 
ducted at government -financed agricultural re- 
search atation? in 1969, only 2SB holira were de- 
yoteU to the needs of rural people and their 
communitiea. * ^ 

*♦* University research in cooperation with 
food corporations often haa produced lesa deaira- 
ble food ibr consumers. One example U "hard 
tqmntnps"— which gave the report its title— de- 
veloped to withstand machine picking. 

Advisory committees appointed by USDA 
to oversee research have rarely included repre- 
aentation fr&m "the rural nonfarmer* the small 
farmer, the leader^ of ruriQ communities, and 
the consumer. " 

*♦* Land grant colleges are guUty of numeroua 
conHlcta of interest in their rel^tianshipa with 
^ agribusiness Corporations, "It ia difficult to find 
the public intereat. " the report atatea, in relation- 
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•WptinwhichitiaimpoaaiMetotell'Vherethe 
corporation enda and the land grant college begliw*" 

For examine, coUegea have been Involved in de- 
signing micliinea to harveat 25 different food 
cropa, ranging from apple* to tomatoea, with 
efforta Qflen duplicated at several campuaea. 
Five in*titutiona are working 6n mechanizing the 
h«rve«t or strawberries, 

Cornell built a factory to test methoda of produfen 

tioii for food proceaaora and studied the profiUbi- «r 

lity of aupehnarket operations in cooperation with 

the National Aaaoc;tation of Food Chains. 

SimUariy, Ohio Stptte teatedjilaatio-coated car- 
tona for.dalry producta; Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute atudied factpra affecting the shelf life 
• o£ sweet-potato Hakea, and the Univeraity of 
Wlaconain developed a fast prbceaa to produce 
mosaraUa cheeae that was "mild but aatiafuctory 
for. normal Uaea." * , 

*** "To a large extent, agribAineaafirma 

bought their way into the^Oand- grants comm\nity." . 
^^f^* for example,, chemical, oil, and dru^v . 
' - ceiiipaniea paid $227, 158 in contributiona for A- " 
aearch at'the Univeraity erf Horfda'a Institute of 
Food and Agricultural Sciencea, 

USDA's extensio n aervlce haa helped mar- 
ket agribuaineaa prpductawhUe failing to iraple^ 
ment a 1955 law relating to the apecial needs of . 
rural people and communitiea. 

Black land-grant Collegea, created in 
1880 in 19 Southern and Border f tatea, are dis- 
. criminated against in receiving lesa than one 
percent of USDA land grant and research funds in 
those states. 

Land-grant colleges are not required to 
make adequate public accounting of their activi- 
ties^ particularly those conducted in partnership 
with agribUsines* corporations. ^^ «^ 

The study recommends an audit of the land-grant 

complex by the General Accounting Office (GAO), 

the Congressional watchdog agency; n reopening 

of Congressional l&eaflni^ into the fiscal lfi73 **" 

agricultural research budget, and legislation 

prohibiting "conflicts of interest^* between^sol- 

lege of0cials and agribusiness corporatibns, 

"The land grant colleges must get out of the cor-' 
porate board rdomS^" the report concludes. "They 
fiiust get the corporate interests out of their labs; 
They must draw back and reaaseaa their preoccu* 
patidn with mechanical, genetiqal and chemical 
gndgetry. The complex must again become the 
peofile'* university^ It must be redirected to 
"vfdcus the preponderance of its resources on the • 
full developmient of the rural potential. " * 

Copies of ♦'Hard Tomatoes; Hard Times" are 
available at $2. 50 per copy from Agribusiness 
AcdbUntabUity Project^ 1000 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D; C, 20007. 
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Congress Urged to Delve 
More into ARS Budget 



BykENSCHIEBEL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - 

Congress was "urged to re-open 
bearings into the department of 
Agriculture's proposed 1973 
Afrkultural Research budget 

The call came from the 
Agribusiness Accountability 
Project in a 300-page report 
entitled "Hard Tomatoes, Hard 
Times," (The Packer-June 3). 

^ Essentially, the document 
was a i^ritique of land grant 
colleges, the extension service 
and agricultural experiment 
stations, accusing them of 
failing to "adequately respond 
to the critical needs of rural 
America." - 

Project director Jim 
Hightower/ said his group may 

^.file bwsuits ag '"^t certain land 
grant colleges ao require them 
to cany but the "original 
purpc»e of serving rural 
communities and consumers." 

The report <!laimed that there 
are many examples of research 
done to benefit agribusiness 
corporations, including 
developing a tomato with "hard 
skin," so that it could be better 
handled by a tomato picking 
machine "also developed at 
taxpayers' expense." 

Sen. Adlai Stevenson (D-IU.), 
chairman of the Senate 
Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee, announced he 
will hold hearings. "We will be 

• asking whether or not the land 
grant college system has been 
serving the people it was 
intended to serve," he said. 

The recommendation to 
review agricultural research 
spending came at a time when 
ARS is being reorganized. 



There has been criticism that 
the ARS shakeup will doom two 
programs Important to the 
produce industry the Market 
Quality Research Division and 
Ihc Transportation and Fa- 
cilities Research division. The 
programs involve, marKeting 
research from the farm through 
the retail outlet. 

At USDA officials justified 
the reorgs^nization on the 
grounds that decentralization is 
needed to get the decision 
making process out in the field. 

The Agr iiiusiness 
Accountability Project made 
seven recommandattons. One 
called for a full scale public 
inquiiy into the land grant 
college comple]^. 

The second urged congress 
"to re-open this year's hearings 
on the Agricultural Research 
budgets in order to conduct a 
serious and meaningsful 
examination of those budgets, 
including a detailedJooktat the 
exact nature of the land grant 
research now under way and 
proposed for FY 1973.'" 

A further recommendation 
called for restructuring advisory 
and policy making "so that 
there is broadened input for 
research planning." 

Other recommendations 
involved alleged racial 
discrimination, so*called 
conflicts of interest involving 
land grant officials and private 
corporations, and public 
disclosure. — ^ . 

The report complained ^hat 
the nation *s land grant 
universities serve corporate 
interests instead of those of 
; <;onsumers» family fanners, 



worker; and rural America. 

The project is a nonprofit 
research group, financed by the 
Field Foundation. The land 
grant colleges spend about $1 
billion a year which the 
report said goes "ahnost ^ojely 
for efforts that have wpTked 
to the s^dvantajge and profit of 
large corporations involved in 
agriculture." 

Another charge said 
university research in 
cooperation ^with food 
companies not only produced 
"hard tomatoes" which are not 
desira^ble for consumers but 
also cattle fattened with 
chemicab suspected of causing 
disease. 

The report said: "Had the 
land grant community chosen to 
put its time, its money, its 
expertise, and its technology 
into the family farm, rather than 
into corporate pockets, then . 
rural America today would be a 
place where miUions could live 
and work ( in dignity. The 
Colleges have mistaken 
corporate need for national 
need. This is proving to be a 
fatal mistake for the people of 
Amenca. It is time to re-orient 
the colleges to act in the public 
interest." 

The report noted in passing 
that Secretary of Agriculture 
JE^ri L. Butz and Clifford 
Hardin, his predecessor, were 
examples of the close ties 
between agribusiness and land 
grant colleges. When Butz took 
office, he stepped down from 
the board of directors of 
Rabton Purina Company. 
Hardin became a member of 
the board. 
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What's 
theTomato? 




ith 



By NADINt iHOZAN 
Where, oh where ire the 
toirmtoes of ycsteryctr, th« 
oftw that were flame red on 
the (op and lime ireen oa the 
bottom* the ones th«t wert 
miishipcn, crtckcd, d>$ease« 
prone, the ones that ripened 
unevenly, ipoUed quickly, 
didn't pack neatly-Himl 
listed, some people Insist, 
better than anything you con 
bmf, today? 

The tomato of yore hai^ 
gone Iht way oC homemadt 
root beer, milk topped with 
tirieain and grandmother'^ pre- 
cerves: the way of scienc* 
. «»d technology. 

But there are those who 
lament the price of progress, 
And their chorus has many 
voices. 

Criticizes Flavor and Texture 

'Tomatoes used to spurt 
driblets of r<d liquid. Now 
you htvt to cut them with a 
saw and then they just sort 
of sag quietly," said Henry 
J* Stem, first deputy *com« 
missioned, New York City 
Department of Consumer Al« 
fairs. 

"Most of thcra stf*k» jThey 
}iav6 practically no flivor and 
k wooly texture,'? said James 
. . Veard, the noted food expert, 
^vho admitted, "I^ttow U5« 
^ canned tomatoet for cook* 
V mg; It's impossible to us« 
the fresh ones." 

"They don't have enough 
tastt,'^ safd Andr« Soltnef*, 
chef and part owner of Lu* 
tCce. *'rm not satisfied, but 
w« must live with them." 
And live With them he does, 
25 to 30 pounds « week, for 
they are essential Ingredients 
of his truites Monettsque, 
tourhedos chuseiir» and Sauce 
Choron. 

•They're Inedible. They're 
like eating a blotter,'* said 
Edward Globbl, author of 
"Italian Family. Cooking.^' 
Mr. Globbl cult^ates 150 
' plants and cans' 100 quarts 
of tomatoes in his Katoneh, 
N. Y.4 garden each year to 
spare himself from super- 
* market ;bffcrtQts. 

Why, 'why, why, they all 
lament* The answer, for bet*. ' 



^'Tomatoes us^d to spurt dribhts • 
' of red liquid. Now you have 
to cut them with a saw and titen 
they just sort of sag quietly/' 

* fttnry J, Stem/ first deputy coiamiisioner, 
Hew York City Depirtinent of Consumer Affilrt* 



ter or worse, lies in the con- 
version ' of tomatoes from 
grow - them ^yourself or local 
truck farm commodity to a 

Sgantic nationwide Industry 
at. last year yielded e.43V 
000 tons of tomatoet. 115.000 
tons of whk:h were marketed 
fresh. 

According to United SU(es 
Department of Agriculture 
statistics, tomatoes ranked 
fifth In Vegetable production, 
behind Jettuce^ onions, cab« 
bage and carrotsv (The de^ 
partment classifies the to* 
mato as a vegetable although 
academicians and scientists 
consider it a fruit) 

It may not be nice to fool 
Mother Nature, but the law 
of supply and demand, which 
now deems that 'Thou $halt 
Eat Tomatoes Year-Round." 
despite the fact that they 
flourish only In sunny, 65 t(h 
85^egree weather, requires 
"^me tampering with nature 
toinsura plentiful, hardy, dis* 
ease-free crops. 

Matura^ti Controlled 

The sagAf th6 tomato 
from vine to dinner table can 
now encompass thousands of 
miles and a trip longer than 
it takes for man to reach the 
moon. TO endure, most to* 
matoe$ that are to be shipped 
from a distance (say, from 
Florida to New York, as they 
are In the winter) must be 
picked green' and ripened 
artificially. And tbertlnlles t 
major problem. 



Ay Faul Teylor, an official 
with the New Jersey State 
Department of Agnculture, 
put it: "If it fruit ie picked 
early, it doesn't have the op* 
portunlty to rvech Its full po« 
tential. The closer to vine* 
ripened it Is, the better It 
lutes." 

Somewhere on the long 
Voyage In refrigerated trucks 
or tralns^ith stops at both 
ende fbr packing, sizing, 
grAdlng, repacking — the to- 
matoes may be held la tem- 
perature* end humtdity*con- 
' trolled envhnnments to speed 
up or sibw down metuntion. 
Some are gassed with ethy« 
lene ta give them the prober 
crimson hue or wexed to kili 
• bacteria and, as £. K. Mud, 
an offtelai with the Agricul- 
ture Department's rruit and 
VegiubJe Market News, ex<r 
plained, "to add $tx appeal."* 

Contrary, to the ImpIIca* 
tloni of the term "gassint,*' 
some experts say thty thinfc 
It helps the tomato. "Gassing 
Is desirable,'* Mr. Taylor ob* 
served. "It causes the tomato 
to go Into' a dormant stage, 
and It can be held in a sleep* 
ing condition until It Is reedy 
to be packed." 

Bobert King, president of 
Tomatoes, Inc., packers and 
distributors In the Hunts 
JPoInt market, doesn't quite 
concur. "Gassing to give 
quality hurts some varieties, 
while olhtrs are not suscep- 
«ble to damage," he s4(5. 
*They*re sometimes gassed 



In one day and the outskte 
teu color, but not the InskSe, 
and maturity must come from 
the Inside." 

Beyond Innovations In har^ 
vesting and ripening methods, 
the new tomatoet are belnf 
bred specifically to withstand 
other vicissitudes of mats 
markets, es farmers come to 
think in terms of acres and 
tons rather than patches end 
pounds. And acres mean 
either increasing the labor 
force or Introducing htrvut* 
Ing machines* 

. Changes Being Forced 
/the basic, reasOm for 
chant e is the difficulty grow* 
era neve getting labor and 
the cosU of that labor. It 
is forcing them Into mechan* 
Ical harvesting,** said Or. 
Stuart Dallyn. professor of 
vegetable crops at Cornell 
Unlversity'aXong Island Veg- 
etable Bese^^h Sutlon. 

"In order ior tomatoes to 
be picked by machine (most 
are stilt picked by hand a(* 
though mass mechanization it 
expected In the next two 
yearsj, It was necessary to 
develop varieties that are re- 
sistant to rough handling, 
that are much firmer, and» K 
the eyee of many people who 
like to think of tomatoes as 
wee. Juicy and relatively 
aoft-textured, not/ so lOOd/* 
he sakL 
^*The machine Just can't 
pfck that faW Dr. Deilyn 
coflUnued. "ToftatoH are 
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^ Tomatoes flourish 
^ oniy in sunny, SS^to-SS 
degree weather, ^ 
fact that jnaftes it ' 
necessary to tamper 
with nature, if they^ 
are to be avaihble , 
a// year long. 




handled is t hardware item, 
they arft hard and tvttn, 
handled quickly In bulk and 
thrown around. So the new 
ones have a much stronger 
skin, more pulp than Juice." 

As for flavor, \\t com- 
mented. "The new vHrletJes 
are nearly the same, but the 
texture is different, and tex« 
. ture affecft taste." 

^ucculenea Just a IVtcmory 
The question of whether 
the development of new 



strains iptd hybrids has af- 
fected flavor is 'like debating 
the merits of two vintages of 

wine. 

A Nfew Jersey home gar- 
dener, who hasjustputln this 
year's plants, said he thinks 
it's Impossible to recapture 
tltat old-fashioned succulence 
even when he crows therti 
himi3elf, ' 

Othera. however, such as 
Charles Wilson, catalog edi^ 
tor' for the Joseph Harria 
. Company, seed producers. 



and Dr, Carl 0. Ctay- 
berc, a senetlcist at the Con- 
necticut Acricultural Experi^ 
ment Station, say today^s 
'varieties are as £0od, if not 
better^ than their predeces- 
sors. 

"Some are certainly better, 
some arc worse, but the over- 
all picture of flavor hasn't 
chanced," Dr, Claybetc said, 
"We don't know now flavor 
U inherited or if it's adverse- 
ly affected (by chanting 
itrtlns]" he added. A few 



breeders «re Just begin nine 
to study this, ■-■■i 

*'rvt been jrowing toma- 
toes for re years, and every 
year I hear someone say 
they're not as good anymore. 
I think if I had been urowinR 
them 50 years aco, I would 
hkvc heard the tame com- 
plaints," he speculated. 

Mr, Wilson, whose 93-ycar- 
old Rochester-based company 
produces 25 or 30 varieties 
for home and commercial, 
usfr^ll told there are hun- 
dreds of kiflds — agreed. 
"Many of the varieties In 
general use now taste much/,, 
better." 

How does he know? "There 
are machines that measure 
auch things as sweetness and 
tartness^'" hft explained. 

Controversy is nothing 
new to the beleagured 
tomato. Although t staple 
of the Italian cuisine since 
the ISOO's. it w« not eaten 
in this country until 1825 
for fear that It was poison- 
ous. At various times, it has 
Ueen considered both a 
"pomme d'amour*' or passion 
fruit and t good thing to hurl 
at politicians— it went splat 
nicely on their faces without 
causing serious harm. 

The latest and as yet un« 
resolved Imbroglio landed In 
f4he Federal Court of Appeals 
last year In i dlsputi be- 
tween tht Floridii tomato 
growers and the Arizona im- 
porters of Mexican tomatoes 
over minimum size require- 
ments, < 
The city*a consum<*r affairs 
commissioner, Bei': Myerson, 
claimed that AgricuKurc De- 
partment rulings — vine<rip^ 
ened tomatoes must be 
217/32 Inches In diameter: 
mature itrccn tomatoes must 
be 2 inches—raised con- 
sumer prices by at least 40 
per cent and deprived New 
York consumers of the small- 
er, vine-ripcned Mexican va- 
rieties. 

And the tomato consumer 
himself is not entirely blame- ' 
less, according to Lynn An- • 
thony. a Danbury, Conn., 
vegetable landscape carden« 
er, wiio plants orjanfc toma- 
toes for friends and a few 
clients. 

"The American consumer ^ 
suffers from greed, and When 
you deal with nature, you 
can't be greedy," she said, 

"Therie's a time for straw- 
berries, a time for asparagus 
and a time for tomatoes, but 
we've broken down nature's 
timing and want everything 
24 hours a day. If we weren't 
demandinc tomatoes ail. the 
time, perhapi the producers • 
wouldn't have to supply them 
unnaturally," 
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Senator Stevenson. Our next witness is Mr. James McHale, Se^p- -xV 
. retaiy of Agriculture of the G(munonwealth of Pennsylvania. SecrB- 
( tary McHale is a fanner, and I understand that he ha^ ttiken some 
very positive steps to make research responsive to n^ral development 
and the needs of rural ]^ptem Pennsylvania*-. " . ^ 

Thank you for foinmg us thisr morning, Mt^ McHale.rf ou have a 
statement. I would bo^pad to- enter that jH^tfife tecerd-^atrthe end of 
youiptestiihonyif ;^oiiWould4i]j^tosummf^^^ 

* STATEMENT OP JMeS A. McHAIJB,|S|;0%r^T OF AaRKHILTUBE, > ^ 

comhobtwealth o/pjsin^BTAinA ' . - • " - 

^ ;Mr. McHale. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chjiirman,^my name . 
18 Jfltmes A. McHale, Secretary of Agriculture for tKe Commonwealth ^. ■ 
of Pelinsylvania. I would sure like to *hank' you for holding these 
heamigs, I have been in this since 1957. I want t<? complement Mr. 
Highfower^for his very fine report, "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times.'' 
As I said Hf ore, this interest stated with me hack in the 1950's when 
I was milking cows in Pennsylvania and saw the problem, as I see 
It, tied an witH^gribusiriess and land-gmit colleges. 

I would lik^^o go one-step further and include many State com- 
missio^iers, or seclhetaries of a<rriculture. Before I became secretary in 
Pennsylvania, the secretary of agriculture and all top staff people had 
been Penn State lor land-grant university graduates. The common . 
uestion when those people met was r What year did you crraduate 
rom Penn State? \ . 
To bring it a littfc closer to home, back in 1054 to 1962^ when the 
Democrats were in^pclwer in Pennsylvania, William Henning, a Dem- 
ocrat, was secretary aM Leland Bull, a Republican, was deputy secre- 
tary of agriculture. They both were from Penn State. Prom 1962 to 
1970, Leland Bull Ws secretary of agriculture and Jack Grey was 
deputy. They just gftssed from one Penn State graduate to another. 

"When I became *cretary, a man by the name of Jack Grey could 
not figure out whf I did not want to keep him on as deputy to ke«p 
this relationship f itli the oollejye and the agribusiness crowd. I called* > 
this an exclusive club, and I do not seek membership in it. * 
^ The secretary from the academic field Icioks on research as a tool 
to do about three thiniys. Tlipir interest is to help a(?ribusiness, and 
they share the view of "get big or get out," and they totally ignore 
the role of affriculture and rural development at the farmer level. k 

I do not think agricultural research has done anything to solve the 
problems of/rural America. I think the same is true about outmigra- 
tion. I am talking about the outmigration we haye had in the State 
P^^^sylvania for the last 10 years. JTe had 400,000 people leave 
the State, 860,000 were from tural areas. It is strictly because of lack 
of opportunity and their needs : transportation, water, sewerage, hous- ' 
ing health services, and adequate educational and cultural opportuni* 
ties. . 

We have about 63,000 farms in the State of Pennsylvania; This is 
nbout half the number of farms we had 20 years aflfo. It is strictly 
because of lack of opportunity. If we would take a lonir hard look at 
what effects 90 percent paritj in rural America, we see that it would 
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add $15 billioix to the niral economy. Wc are talking about $105 bil- 
lion cash flow in niral America. I think we need to revitalize and re- 
capitalize everything in niral America. , ' 

In Pennsylvania we have counties with 30 percent of' our popiila- 
tion over 65 years old. and over half the income of these counties is 
from Government checks. 

I might add that I have no ties with Penn State TTniversity, I em 
one of the few State secretaries of agriculture who ever became sec- 
retary by way'o£t]ie farm and not the university, I do not expect any 
* Jarge feed companies to draft me at, $100,000 a year when I finish 
this job. I do not intend to be playing musical chairs in the game that 
goes on between XTSDA and private industry. 
^ I dp not expect Penn State to tap me to do some research for them. 

If I sound bitter, perhaps I am a little bit. The fact is, when I was 
milking cows in 1945; there were 50 dairymen in that townsliip. Today, 
there ure three left. Tliereif^ real poverty there. * / 

In 1959, the price of milk got down to $3.06 a hundred. Our county 
agents, part of the land-grant college svstem, had the nerve to come out 
to us along with (>ne f arm^r organization, that I label as a Jolm Birch 
Society in overalls, to tell us how to get more efficient and produce 
more, I)ecause tlie. price of milk miaht dron to $2.50. That is when f 
went on tlic warpath an<i tried to do somethinir for tlie farmers. 

Thi& hearing is really the first breaktlirough that I have seen, Sen- 
' ator, where people of your stature show great interest in real human 
needs otit there. 

This production-efficiencv research has put millions of farmers otit 
of business. li has played ricrht into the hands of the machinery 
dealers. We find efficiency milking cows. We became so efficient that 
my wife, our bov, and I were able to milk 70 cows with no hircid help. 
T w'as able to ^ret up at 4 in the morning and able to work until mid- 
night. When til© bov was 2, T had him out on n tractor. ITe slipped 
the clutch so I could stay in the wtter and throw the manure. 

Bv the time my bov wa<^ 10, he could nm anv piece of machinery 
we had. My wife could take cmre of a 9-room house"" and during our 
lasf* vear on the farm, bale and chop [JOO acres of firrass, 
^ We have ended up with this efficiency where net fann income is at 

the lowest level since 1033. At the same time, the farm debt is $fi3 
, billion, three times what it was 10 years ago. I do not think this can^ 
really continue in this wa-y. ^ ^ \\ ' 

A T wmild like to point out in mv testimony what I am talkinc: about 

when it comes to comparing 1052 farm income with t<jdav. To huv a 
30-=39 horsepower tractor in 1952 it took 1,283 bushels ox «vheat. Today 
it takes 3.074 bushels. With com, it took 1,659 bushels; today it takes 
3.901 bushels. , 

To buy a 12:foot sel^-nropelled combine back in 1952 it took 2,4fll5 
bushels; todav it takes 8,031. * 

I do not think I. will go on down the line, but that is on page 0 of 
' mv testimony. 

Tliis comparison shows why rural America is reallv sicki Wlien 1 
Wame secretary of a^^riculture, X wanted real action. But 1 mtess we 
have done such a poor iob as farmers and rural Americans te]lin/Qr citv 
people and legislators the story that the Pennsylvania t)epartment 
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of Agriculture does not liave a large enough budget or enough em- 
^ ployees. The Pennsxlvenia Department of Agriculture is getting about 
ao/lOOtlis of 1 percent of the State's budget to represent the Stnte'S 
^cond largest industry. Because of this, I started wrkinf? with other 
State and Federal agencies. We held poverty hearings in three (lif-^>. 
ferent areas of Pehnsylvania. . . - ^ < " O 

I thought I knew the real bad problems,' but when I went out and i 
held those hearings, I foitndl did not. 

\ One lady broudit in a glass of. water, and the water she brought 
in looked like coffee. She said that really did not tell the story be- 
cause she had a filter with it and it had been on for 3 days, and this 
filter stunk so bad you could not get it up to your nose. 

She said 'she had taken the tadpoles and the"^ green gook oft th6 
filter before she brought it in. She was paying $7.50 a month for house- 
hold use of that water. She had complamed time after time to the PUC 
about the problem with no results. She started talking about her 
sewer being clogged up. Her testimony revealed that she was talking ' 
about an open-ditch sewer. 

•Those are sorne of the conditions in rural Pennsylvania, l^made a 
promise to the people there that we would do something in agricul- 
tural research that was different, 1 have $400,000 a year that comes 
from State harness racing proceeds to be spent on agricultural re^- 
search. "Our attorney general said that the words. "agriculture" and 
"rural" meant the same thing; that I could use this money for rural 
development. So I proceeded to authorize a health service research 
survey. That was when I really got into a donnybrook with the ostab- 
lipliinent power structure, because Penn State University felt thai .* 
mone;^ should atitomatically go to them without the State department 
of agriculture asking any (jjuestions. 

But I proceeded, and out of those moneys I originally authorized a 
$76,000 health research project—now I am going to spend SSIS/KK) 
that I have putHpgether on health services and other rural develop- 
• ment problems with the cooperation of Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Welfare. . 

I tohl the Agriculture ^Research Advisory Committee with whom I 
work, that the aims of my administration were different from those in * 
the past. We are interested in farm income and nu'al development. I 
set up new guidelines to use for new i^esearch projects. 

Tlje first question I asked : Does it benefit the family fanner? Does it 
make an;economic contribution to all citizens of Pennsylvania? Does 
it revitalize niral Pennsylvania? Docs it seek answers to cuyrent crit- - 
ical problems? Does it include cooperating funds from other sources? 
Does it indicate that scientific knowledG:e will be advanced ? Does it 
fall within the realm of applied agriculture research, rural develop- 
ment, or market improvement and expansion ? 

I would like to give vou a few examt)les of the wav this money has 
l>een used in the past 5 years* Over $^.5 million went to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Fniversity.and the University of Pennsylvania. One ex- 
ample was an apple harvesting mechanization. It was a S-vear project 
that began in 1067 at a cost of $78,000. The project waB to develop 
mechanical harvesting equipment and harvest aids for tree fruits . 
with special emphasis on apples, and to adapt tind develop trees for 
efficient mechanized harvesting of the tree fruits. 
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TIns.i»ounct3 like it ws just cut out of Jim, Higlitower's presenta- 
tion of "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times." ^ 

Another one they want«<l to develop was mochanizecl equipment for.^ 
the nursoty industry. This was 'a 3-year contract that cost $82,0(1(9. 
Tliey said that the machines developed on this project liave shorwn 
promisingly potential. This machine can dig 10 timeg more than a^man 
with a shovel. My question i^: .Wha^^ about the pejople? There is 
never anything said about the people. 

Another thmg that concerns me is the fact that the patait rights 
always go witli the contract. In other words, they belong' to the uni- 
versity, not to the department of agriculture. I am gomg to^i^rite 
it into our law that it has to come back to the Stat<i department of 
agriculture. 

Senator Stevenson. Would you please repeat that? • 
Mr. McII/U^E. The patent rights Avijl /Copie back to the State, Senator 
Stev^ijson. I;i the past, tli^ patents have stayed with the university, and 
wijro quit« often turned over to the large machinery manufacturers. 
. Senator SravjGNSON. The liceiiso and rights to manufacture ma- 
chinery under those ritrtents? 
Mna%nALK. Right. 

Senator Stevenson. ITnder the Ii(3ense to th« manufacturers the 
royalties go to the university as opposed to the Stat<^ itself ? 
Mr. McHale. Yes. S 

Senator STEVj-^NSONpT^And the university uses them for what pur- 
pose? ^ - 

Mr. Mc'IIale. I would not know. I did not get into that, but T intend 
to have it put into our contract, that the royalties will go back ta the 
State. . 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you. 

Mr. McHale. Another kind of interesting jJroject I dug into was nu- 
tritional and physiological problems encountered by mink producers. 
This was at a cost of ii^402,000. 1 looked at what we were getting. For 
8 years in a row we got back a two-sentence report for this kind of 
money that said the dry diet was as good as the wet diet; it was a 
little more economical because it did not require refrigeration* 

I became a little bit concerned about that, and I talked to'the mink 
growers. They have an association. Come to find out, they did not 
agree anv more than I did with the results that they were getting. 

They had gone up to the university and tried to talk them into 
changing the direction of their research and they got absolutely 
nowhere. » 

Someone from my department was sent up, aiid they had a pretty 
gpod meeting of minds on what direction they are going to be going 
on that, and they are going to take a good^liard look at It. I (jip not 
think the project can last over another year. 

I have been told the same kind oif mink research project is being 
carried on in nine other land-grant imiversities, and ther(j is one 
contract the Federal Government has with the State of AlSska that 
runs out in the year 1999. If this is true, there is no need for us to* 
spend this $402,(KlfO studying the diet of minks. 

Senator xSTEViiNSoxi Is a duplication of research oppcirtunities in 
land-grant colleges a great problem, ds you see it? 
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' V^^y, definitely. I have boon told-^-and. I have even 

SrLf J'l?'''^' 'fer'^' ^^f'^^Vf; ^^^^^g 0^ nine other land- 

• "^^y ^vill get into that next- 

cortamly 18 a httlo different. . , * 

nT™^^??^^'^ l!P^^^^ management committee looked at all 

phases of Pennsylvania Stat<5 government. I was having this problem 

^ll^^i"*- .V^^^i'?^^ ^^^'^PP l^a<la man look into the matter. That 
report IS attax?hed to my testimony. It is the report of Fidelco. 

lliat report shows Pennsylvania Stat« T^niversity and-the TTnivor- 
- sity of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia present these proiects to our 
. committee based on several things. These institutions admitted that, 
tnese research projects are not necessarily the top priority, men 
they cannot get the money anywhere else, tlioy present it to us because 
' of the exclusive club they have had in the past. Anything they sent 
down, was approved. kSo it was ea^ for them to get it. Tliey made no 
effort to eliminate research duplication, , 

Wo proposed that our contract projects should be monitored. I 
pointed out that oven the useiB who should benefit by the research 
could not oven tiilk to their people. Their an»uar reports were so 
vague I wondered where the money went. The Fidelco report defined . 
the procedure as sloppy cost accounting techniques. But I KaVe some 
different words for it; it was just outright thievery as far as I am 
concerned. • . 

Senator Stetonson. Some of these problems were documented in the 
January 24, 1972, letter to you from Fidelco Associates. Is that right? 

Mr. McH^LE. Yes. ^ 

Senator Stevrnson. Wo will make your complete statement and the 
statement from Fidelco Associates a part of the record and insert it at 
the end of your testimony. 

\ Mr. McHam. Then, Penn St^te University itself said the presenta- 
tion of those proposals was based on several considerations: contribu- 
tion to the graduate program—I do not know what that means— and 
another thing they said was the value of the research projects in attract- 
ing and maintaining good faculty; contribution to an existing crit^l-al 
. problem, and significance to the eeonomy, and responsiveness to pub- 
lic opinion as interpreted by the institution. 

I think it would really pay to read ovef- that Fidelco report. There 
IS quite a good bit there. 

Wien you st-art bucking up against this power structure you find 
flack there. The agribusiness crowd in Pennsylvania was able to put 
together a bill to strip me of the pbwer to use this researclrmoney. 

Senator Stevenson. Wlien von refer to the "agribusiness crowd," 
can vou be a little more specific i 

Mr. McHale. Oh, T think that includes in Pennsylvania the Qoun- 
cil of f'arm Organizations, and they represent everything from farm 
organizations to the machinery dealers. They have the people who 
work real close on the difR^rent councils with tfie machineiy companies 
and those kinds of people. • 

Senator Stevenson. Associations of large growers ? 

Mr. MoHale. Yes. . ' 

Senator Stevenson. You say farm organizations. Do you include 
m that the national organizations? ^-^ 
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Mr. McHam* Nfo. I seem to bo able to get along pretty well with, 
tliem* Bufe tliere has been -a runnmg feud over since I was appointed' 
'Secretary of agriculture with the Pennsylvania Farmers Association* 
The Governor did veto H.B. 1343 which was passed by the legislature 
to tuke away my jwwers. GoVe:rnor Shwp is/concerned about tlic 
future of niral areas in Pennsylvania^ He understands this power 
play. 

Wo arc in a pood fight here. I enjoy a good fights I really think wo 
are going to wm it. I think there is a future in rural Pennsylvania. I 
tliink the people are going to win some of these battles someday. 

I would like to draw your att<»ntion to one other tiling on page 2, 
I mentioned <?arlier that my views are opx)osit« the views of Secretary 
of Agriculture But2, who will be present here tomorrow. Secretary 
Butz, I would like to point out, waif a meinber of the board of directors 
of Ralston-Purina and Stokely Van Camp. Ho is a speechmaker for 
General Motors, and was a faculty member and dean at Purdue Uni- 
versity. I am sure he is not going to agree with much that I have said. 
However, as I pointed out earlier, I think the people are going to have 
their say about the direction this Nation is going to travel. 

That conchides my remarks. I am willing to 'answer any questions. 

Senator Stcvknson. Could you describe in general the role of the 
Pennsylvania State Secretaiy of Agriculture? Would you tdl us some- 
thing of the statutory responsibilities of that office? I know the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture of Illinois, my own Stat<», has among other func- 
tions responsibility for county fairs, inspection responsibilities, et 
cetera. ' 

Whjjit in general do secretaries of agrictilture do 

Mr. McIlAiiE. Senator, I think the responsibilities are really what 
you want t-o^ake^hem. I think the statutes in Pennsylvania are broad 
enough to include responsibility for rural dovelopm^t. I think that 
these tilings are very important. I could havo come in as secretiiry and 
■ taken the salary and not caused any waves. But I have a feeling way 
down deep that something has to be, done about these problems. 

About 00 percent of our functions are regulatory, negative* func- 
tions; dog law enforcement, the Pood and Chemistry Division which 
handles food inspection^ 

The previous secretary of agriculture, Leland Bull, had a study done 
in 1969 in Pennsylvania on tho f utnt^e of the Department of Agricul- 
ture by the "Bet,Jer Gbvernment Associates.'' It was a study that really 
points out the need for changes in policy directicrn that wo are actually 
making. 

The report recommended that tho Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture get into rural development -and people problems in rural 
ar^^as. Thoy will havo to look insido tho farm homo to see what the 
situatiouisjinsteadof being strictly a regulatory agency. 
. Senator Stevenson. You havo mentioned a'^number of times the 
funds you receive as 'Secretary of Agriculture of Pennsylvania. What 
are those funds? Are these appropriations to your office by the State? 

Mr. McHale. These are moneys that como from tho Harness Racing 
Fund as u percentage parimutucl betting. It is all by formula, and the 
way it operates is as follows— it starts out for education and other " 
things— .then, tho moneys that are left over, up to $400,000 a year, go 
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to the agricultural research program in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This ;vear it is down to about $310,000 for agricultural research. 

Senator Stevenson. That is a pattern across the country, is it not, of 
funds earmarked for agriculture f rom jparimutuol betting? Can you 
generalize as to the use of those f imds across the country ? 

Mr, McHauj. No, I could not. I do not Imow what they use the 
moneys for. I just know the way ours have been used in the past, and 
the direction we are going in the future. I do not know abo^it the other 
States. 

But what really concerns me is all' this duplication t)f effort. You 
see, as I poinjtg^^^i the universities are interested in how it benefits 
thextt; They are n^int^rest^d in the people of the State, They admit 
that in tt statement made to tliose who did tlie Fidelco report: 

Senator Stevenson. You mentioned use of tliese funds for purposes 
of rural health specifically^ and the need for a rural health survey, 'if I 
heard you correctly. That is one of Irigh priority. ^Yhat other priorities 
do you have or^do you think should be adopted by other States in the 
use of those funds? 

Mr. McHale. I would like to see a lot more done on marketing and 
bargaining; We liavo a contract we are putting out in a couple of weeks 
oh the feasibility of a milk plant over in western Pennsylvania so that 
the farmers can get control of tlieir products. 
^ You SCO many of these co-ops do not have any facilities and they 
really cannot bargain. They need a pliysical facility to liandle milk. 

That is one oithf^ projects tliat we are going tolbe undertaking. We 
are going to do an attitudinal survey in tlie rural areas to try to find 
out what the i^ural people think, and how to get to the bottom of- this 
whole bargaining procedure.^ But wo are going to need lielp from you 
folks down hero to get farmers the right to bargain. 

I was down and testified last summer on the House Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Bargaining. Tlie bills that are being considered hero are 
. too weak as far as I am concerned. Wo need a bill with real teeth in it 
for supply management in order to give us bargaining power equnl 
to the labor unions and the giant corporations we buy from and sell to. 

The reason I am getting off on tliese other things is the idct that 
nobody has been speaking out for the rural areas. In Pennsylvania, for, 
example, we have a eommimityaffairs department which worked hand 
^ in hand with the city planners and Congress in order to get appropria- 
tions. The money had gone to the cities before the iijk was dry on the 
legislation. 

You see nobody knows how to packaxje it in these rural areas. 

So with this money I am able to get together, I am going to have 
trained people in oaoh of out sevon regions, one group on consumer 
affaire, one on niral development. Tliey will l)e able to work with 
the niral communities and help packac:e plans and money. They will 
be working with other State and Federal agencies such as Farmers 
Home Administration and Pennsylvania Department of Community 
Affairs. . 

We have 8tai*ted out on a housing project with the niral electric 
cooperatives. They have done a tremendous job in North Dakota. I 
have looked at wliat they have done; they liave all kinds of money 
there because thtiy have people who know how to get it. 
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We put up a. thousand dollars; community affuirs put up a thou- 
sand. It looks like we are going to get a real program going just 
from that little bit of seed money* ^ . ■ ^ 

Senator Stevenson.. I found as a Senator of a State that one of the 
difficulties is that the 'funds made iivailable by the Congress— for 
example, for water treatment facilities— often are not used t)ecause 
the small rural communities do not know about their availability. 
' They do not know how to go about applying ior f tods for water 
treatment facilities from the Farmers Home Ad[ministration. 

Taking that as an example, do the State secretaries of agnculturt 
work with USDA to educate rural communities about the Federal 
programs that are available fortheir help? , 

Is there a degree, of cooperation between the Stute departments of 
agriculture and tlie Federal Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McHai;e. I would not say there has been a lot of coopenition 
in the past. I feel I was pretty well acquainted with the activities of 
their Fariners Home Administration and the ASCS, but in the past 
I have never heard of this being done in Pennsylvania. We feel we 
do have to get into this. . 

Senator Stevenson. That is also something the land-grant college 
coniplex miglit get into, especially through the extension service. 

Mr, McHaLe. Yes; I was up to Perin St^ite a mont^^ago for a cou- 
ple of days. We are having the new acting dean pf the college -of 
agriculture down to talk to us, I think We are getting a'little better 
understanding of the direction that we are taking. But I just put 
it. flat: If we are going to cooperate, they are going to get involved 
in some of these things that I put a high prfbrity on. 

I have some hope of starting to okfrnge some of the things m 
Pennsylvania. They have not put dny effort in the past, so to speak, 
on the social problems of people in the rural areas the wfj.y I see it. 

Senator Stevenson^.You indicated before that those moneys, which 
c?I gather ar^primarily fronVj mramii tuel betting in Pennsylvania, went 
to the unij/ersities. * • 

. Mr. McHale. $2.5 million went to the tlniyersity of. Pennsylvania 
and Penn State the last 5^'ears. It was kind of a blanket approval. 

Senator Stevenson. Wliat do y,ou mean by blanket approval? s 

Mr, McHale. You see, the Secretaries of Agriculture have been com- 
ing from Penn State ITniversity. It wfts jnst one little cozy^lub— not 
much questioning. When it came to a contract for Penn State, it was 
almost automatically approved. * . , i 

1 talked to the man who wrote up the report on the year's research 
activities before I came iiu He said that the hardest job he had ever 
undertaken was to trv to subst.antiato what they had done with the 
$1.6 or $1.8 million tliat went to Penn State Univeti^ity. 

Senator Stevenson. Is that happening in other States, too, where 
funds are rroing Jfrom State departments of agriculture without much 
accountability bv the land-grant college complct? . ^ 

Mr. MgHale. Senator, I could not say. J would rather just stay m 
Pennsvlvania where I know what I am talking about, o ' 

We have set lip these new <»riteria, and we have had no trouble com- 
injo: upslvith projects that meet my criteria, so there has not been much 
going up there. ' , f v 
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Mr. MoTTat^w I am tery optical of them. County agents along with 
4ithisone farm organization told us at *hese educational meetings in 
:li959— and they still tell the farmers— "You have to jget more efficient." 
1/ My God, the f armer hm increased his productivity 330 percent in 
tlje past 20- years, more than any occupation ^roiip in the country, 
Wh^t the family farmer gets for this efficiency is to be driven off the' 
lattd'^with these depression prices. ; * 

The farm magazines tell the farmer to get more efficient. So he goes 
and hnjs these 'bigger tractors, this, that, -and the other, and the farm 
debt has gone up to $63 million. . ^ , ' j. . 

Senator Stevenson. You said farm organisation. Are you referring 
to the Farm Bureau? * . * 

Mr. MgHale. I am, y^.- , , 

Senator Stevenson. That is in the nature of farming. Perhaps tne 
farmer feels that he needs to become more efficient m order to cb^ne 
up with the figures about the bushels of corn, for exjinple, that in 
1962 it required only 1,659 bushels to buy a tractor sm&it now takes 
3,291 bushels to purchase a larger horsepower tractor. 
' If that is the case, he is going to seek out the extension services^ is 
he riot, and do everything he can to increase his productivity so he 
ca<v>uy that tractor ? 

Mr. MgHaIxE. I guess it is either adapt or die with the attitude 
that we have with the USDA'today. j. ,1. 

I think the farmers are on a treadmill, that they are just falling 
off from ediaustion. My golly, where does fie go? I have talked to 
farmer? to get a meeting together at night around 8 :30. A lot of 
them say that is too early because they have not got the cows milked 
yet. . ^ , 

f I know what hard times are out there on the farm. I know what 
the farm debt is, but when I found out tlie whole, story, that I could 
not milk enough cows, I har to lead the fight for better farm prices. 

We have a situation in Pennsylvania— this is a little off the subject— 
whe^k'e the chainstores are making 40 to 50 cents a gallon on milk with 
tji^etail price setting mechanism we have. That is their markup. 

At the same tijne we have cooperatives going in all directions, 
fitting each other's throats in the northeast. We have one coopera- 
trjre particiVlarly that lost $1.4 million last year and is making only 
a fraction of a cent on a gallon on the milk they are selling; yet they 
let the chainstores make 40 to 50 cents a gallon. 

I think we'need an investigation on the chain store setup in this 
country. They ^control 60 percent of dairy product^ now. 

Senator Stevenson. Getting back to the land grant colleges in 
Pennsylvania, you motioned the difficulties yoii were having in per- 
suading^them to accept your own criteria for research. How did they 
make those decisions? ^ . 

Did those universities have research advisory councils that deter- 
miuQ their own research priorities? 0^ 

Mr. McHale. I really do not know. I would say it is a policy de- 
cision by the dean and the different research ^oups that would work 
on different research projects. That is probably the way they deter- 
mine it. \ 
* Senator Stevenson. Is it the the dean, the faculty ? 
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' Mr. McHam. I^w say* I really do not know. They Bring them 
down to ns, and I do not know how they comrto the conduaon on 
the ones to present to lis* ' 

_ Senator SpVBKsoN. Is that something you could look into for us, 
the inechanic^^of the decisionmaking process within land-^ant col- 
leges in yoiy State? ■ 
llx. Momik Yes. 

Senator Stevknson. If so, wpuld you let us know what you find, 
exactljr how those decisions ai«i made, by whom, and what the eco- 
nomic interests and ties are of the decisionmakers? , . 

Mr. MoHAiB. Another thiog that would be awfully interesting, the 
students at Penn State checked the board of trustees, and that was 
quite interesting. There are interlocking boards of trustees of Penn 
btate that serve on boards of large corporations that might be an 
intere|tmg thmg for you to look at. It was kind of interesfing to me 
to see how the whole S7Stem works. 

^ Senator Stevenson. Thank you . very much, Mr.* McHale. Your 
testimony this morning has been very helpful. I would like to thank 

I^^ T^^^ ^^.?^ J^^^ experiences, and. I commend your efforts on 
behalf of the family farmer. • 
^ (The prepared statement of Mr. McHale along with correspondence 
from Fidelco Associates follows :) * 
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Before tha Uniecd CtaCoa Senato ' , 

Couvrtltfcoe on Labftr ana ]?ul>lic WcX£*re . 
Sul»-comr«itiee on >Iigr*^ory 7^al>or 

. ■ 



Honoralalcs Jarne* A, llcrt<ile 
Secretary of Agi^culturc ^ 
Coitwvonwcalth of Pennoylvania 
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. - Ml . i3ialtMn> ij>y na/iv in Jflmcjr. H*rt4|e, Secretary, jlgrictat^/f 

c»: elm C$fr.-jt>i(tw.-.ftUh tVfl»io>Xit,Mi»ia> l vnint lihfsuA: >h»i* for thiJb c»ri^o?^tL.n' 
to tttJUrj tii?fofrc rcav nt^bcawdx t OL^on tl«v value at ai^HniituraJ Tk uOAvah \- 

bai«;5^Uon< b)r^ tin* lartd ijrnnt coU47,rJs> • , 

' ■• •' ' '.■ * 

Vhc iajjhfcowt?r j:o|iorC, IfArj) .'i'OMAOTS,, JuAUD TJJcIjf;^ may he the calyly.it 
tHatJ &irlnijfi: ail)Out 8oft<st:hi% I hav^ b^en call Jnji, fox* over tr. any ycrtrn; chaR^c 
in ttwi aBrjculuurc cstabl.idmvnt of our Kntion, tbat er.tabU$ltiMit has been 
*Q lotif, ctitrcncfeed In power aidta> Vmowinfily or ott.v*twi£;c, b^ land grant 
colJegf^ that Xfc hati now bcicomtJ petrified. 

lha biggft^jt; parC of th<j probXcm aa .1 see it is the tip-in between 
a0ri-b<islK(?3s, the land grant col/egcs, and a great majority of state ^ 
sceretaric»£i or eoT.ttciG.sioncrs of agriculture .Gentlemon, that's « |«:etty 
cxelusiyt^ club and one in vhieh I . for bile seek no raembership|i. 

Too oftofi State Agriculture Seeretaries vlio come from the academie 
eoBttiunity look on rcseareh as a tool designed to do one'thingt help a^ti- 
buaineos. Too of ten they chare a view held hy a pcw;jrful group in a'grieuH'urc: 
^et big ot get out. Too often these lapd grant len^-leaae secretaries 
ehooce to ignore, the fafnily farmer * 3 needs and h6pe«. And mueh too^ often, 
blinding themselves to ^he obvious, they say that rural development and 
agriculture have sepjirnte futuri?rt \vhcu the iaet is thnt tiie two are 00 inter- 
tVfined aii to be inseparable. Let me read you a- jItatJment about rutal 
development . ^ 

"Our cities have beeoa^»\ -too large and too consented, greatly 
inereaaiug the eoat of living and of doing business. , • 
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. l,n:vran.n luJov t1*i- h-vc'l dt via^li.iuH'tU'dvrJ'^^Hc ««tfvIco<j can ccorKxi-.Icat 5y 
. bo provisW, \ V *; , 

. . Com-ictctiU^iffl of eiiutt^ ii-Siue fot lervicct* tp rwftl j>co,^Io that 

arc coHiparaW^i'':^^ thoic proyid;^d to people -in tlic citioa. . * 

■ j:^ itt in tlie intcrcict of natlon«l*(JqCcnac that the nt»w Incrcwents 
of incluscry lja located ^n/ay f ro;a prcstii^t manufacturir.s center*. 

E::ccooivc cone cnfciiJat Ion k p<sople in litnited arcsas placfes great 
3tx*«sa on th« environment. " ! 



a><?tc arc dosirablc nou-cconWc ^ualititff in- rural living th^t 
.Vouli*e lo?t i£ ^7C voire to continue tko trend tm?£ir«i urbanisation. ' . 



^. ."Rural deyelopwonc is « widetjing ol: the range of choice for rural 
people* long as tnoat of the incrcnlcnt^- of oppp^tunity were built in 4:he 
urban areas and farm jebs were'diminii hlng, rural people had a very limited^ 



range of cljoicc. If the various d<«)r^ 



r j (tf -^'opportunity arc opened wider, the 
people thejn&oJvcs -will icloct the doot o-^^ ^fir choice, and will choose 
wisely, the taik of^ tural devclopmanj: Is Jfo help the pepple,,achlove the 
goaU to which they thcmselvp* aspl rev > 

We. have in fact had, lit the; paat, a^ i^npUeit' policy that drove 
rural people, to the cities. What i& hox^ prop^aetj is an explicit policy that- 
givcs them a eholcc* ' , „ ' - ' - 
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Uv-A'lopmviif. Ac <WtOoi. v,'.rnJ I^rpc^^^M m^^uM cqouovHc, it hUo 
»i^iita\, pdlXUfoI, itr.<i rt./;.troLic, It iv uf^r.vtUihU lUt Um- various t^o vial"' 
diJcipHno!: hdvt eoafrilutod fso iiiiKvctuy to the uftc|tH£itamUn- of fcl^ls 



■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

^Iwn tttatmnt car o' iro« the United JIttccu Dcjpartent of 
Asiricultuirp^ Director of A{;riruiturc Econo.nicf,^Don Pi.«rlWre,|Toworrow you 
will hear rroni Secretary Eott nutj; and 1 would hope that fir. Botas would 
bear Out i»a«rjltarg'« view, . , \ . 

Secretary Butz, q board member JCor Ralnton-^uriha ttid Stokely 
Van Ca.np, a specchmaT^er for Getiernl Hotorw <nd a TacMlty executive at PUrdueV 
hat nut often seea oye-Li/^uyift with Mm o.t ruim ut j,ual d«v«3op;ia:rtI. problvum. 

4? .1 have been pilloried in my atatp, by enttonchcd intcreqti for uslni, 

minimal sumc of money to build Iiuge teumb fpr a health Crtre project in a rural 
area-.. My criteria for land grant college retearch will be detailed later but 
*l:rtply put, It comes to this* Let the land ^rant 'colUge* aniwer the 
queation, "Hedcarch for Whom, reiearch for wliat?" ' . 



The Tur<l sector must recopiize that when dcvoloprnpnt inoniC« bccoxe 
available the urban plannferjj are right there with reasons trfiy fchft Monies 
should BO to thft citio9, X/ is absolJtely (»fl«i?ntial In iny view that a sub- 

part of thciio mottleo must ^9 for rural development to get at the 
root c«u!fc o£ the disoaso plaguing the. Inner core o£ our gre*t urbin «rc««, • 
TIic itcknes)! p£ the cities" began years «so becauoo tl.lK Nation aaw fit to 
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Jtmn-c the Hear r.>m;U oms In ttu» riiroJ on-a** . . . Uu* r.»'-^nt ontmU'ttU io.\ that ^ 
£umu»lv«Vfiiillir.uH oi' ntral rcridt^Jito into a vny of life ttiiey'tijid iio tools v. ' 
cop? wny. thcs fnst^-artSt.i wkI f<:ot*f ol tliftso pvoplc* iti worlO they rcv«'ir 
madcli^a La tUo fivcahnrirt ^i* tho i)iktp.,.<'V<^iUiw.'iny to Vafttj, to Kcwarl;, to 
O«ywhor<' the fimlilu^'hnvrciai'almcnt the difiplaccd *hat jttto iXaote. 

. ABrJcyll«r«T i-oiionrch has don<y ttothlnc to item the <?worwGuit outm!- 

gt«timi in the pein tc^n ye«rii in rcnitsylvanW o£ io»nu 3f)0|000 people trm rural 
areatJ, vho now filOf uuc cUic« with on vniVniod Inhor JCotcc th«L »«it depend on 
wcUiiri?. Kefleorct» iias done nothing to hntt the dijioppcurance of the iiiiall fotju^r. 
The* number of fairnwrs In rcnnsylvpnta atanda at uhout 63,000. There Wre^ twice av 
many 20 ycnrir ai*o« / I 

My expc>rlc«cc as n f armor nnd more ruccnUy ni a member of Governor 
Mlltow Shcpp*» c{il?lnct> loade me to conclud^tiat|ccwcarch conducted at fennayt- 
vonia fitate Uttivcftity — the. laitd grant collt^e my atatc haa l^ecn no 
benefit to family farmcrtf (wd hu» done very little \o help the plight of otir rural 
coiimunitlea^ 

I have no tics vlth*Pcnn State, Mr. ChalrrKam 1 think 1 m one of 
the few or perhapa the only State Secretary <jf Agriculture who ca»a to a cabinet 
, post froia the farm and not via the land grant college ayitem route. That la why 
I am freer to crtt*lcl;?e the evident portuorKliIp between academic reiearch and 
big busiueaa Intcreata. there in no job waiting for me at Penn State whan iny 
tenure with this ftt|rtilnl«}traU<in ends, tior, 1 «n aure, will any large feed 
company draCt mo for a $100,000 job, playing the muilcal chaira game that goea 
on bctHcen USDA and private Induatry. , 
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' t ttrtr Cjjr. rii .riUo^ ri.airnM.;. yhy^rc ro*r 

^»r;ij|t:.r.»v, ;i</'t.ta.^<l:.lM-tLi;} l»j^4iic sj-riol ^mrm;. tOMsirch nt Ijt-.d ..uMt 

rroM .ctai.;.«. K'Oiuiac.rUf^ hvvt raihcr t Iran "hoi jvd r„nil i.uoi>U' J« f-lly *ppH. 
coMt ii. iVnrsvHv.vla. «rcr alM, n.iffoU,,,. inn, th,^ jovial nnd i^com^n;^: vp- 

there wer.- '>0 (avni{>i%, lUw thorc arc three, 

T rmmhtt in tlio f«U o£ 195% vhen wo dairy fan«er» v.ro r«c*fiv^ 
.53*06 d hui;.1ri>d.:clfiht for milk, the ^xt^nnlon aycnU r.ad ihc .titive to cotro ' 

vt* would* Jmvi to bccoMo ttio*e cUlclent l^ccitoco tnlll: prices would d^4,p to $2,^' 
(»Jumdrcdwirf,.i,t. 1 decided thcn.thijt thl* .y.tm wnn kilU.ig ui «nd would 1,«v« 

to be founht, . ' 

Production eff Icle-ncy tc»«.rch li/id driven u* out of buf Inrii bcc^uie it 
I>1«^ rfcht ij^to the hdndtf of the <'Uormdu« infUtloriary rise of f.rm contn. 
VametH vcre put on o ireodmiU and told that If thty r.n f.«t enough th^y could 
mcvc ^hrad. ho^t nf^un Irdvc fallc-u off the trcadmJll m.d died oC exJ.ouation, 

It fciikott two and iohtotliK's thrco or mtt tim>»thff bu«hela of gtflin to 
huy machinery and pay lnxo« today than 20 ycft?« o^o. llt^ro i* « giwple of what 
1 moon? 
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EcoiWftil^jti IjAve fioi.gl)t iolutiottn by ciirouragln& lurgtir capital ixKtiou 
to iupport greater farm ineihanljsatton. Thit helped the larger CatftMri and'conglo- 
meratc. agrtbuolitops, but dnivrc the Biuall farmer off the land. With the rural . ^ 
countryalde dcpopulflting, It bcciwc lifipoiiilljlt?. to «uitajn fcrvicesi for health, ^ 
educfltioti, howslnjj and trnnapbrtation* Kural people iiouslit theiC aervXcea in the 
cirlca and the vlcioui cycle of a deijcufcratliiG money baic lii rural Mcrlea coutinoed. 

As tho rcuuflylvnnia ?3ocretnry of Agricultiirci X-«Tjt c^ipovffed to detev . 
mine how $om ^^00»O0Q a year from Htafe harntiii r«citig proccc(ft will he ipent 
on acx'iculturnl research prolecti* Ihlu power derivei from * ataie lav? p«i«ed In 
19W ahd amondod In 1907. 

• Tttc annual 0^00,000 appropriation ia a drop in the bucket to do the 
job that in tiooOe'd in Pewtiaylvanln «— to revitaU^c, rocapitaliye and rcpopiilat,( 
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Hun of O: r(K.vyn:c'!\jrior.Ly ao'iipcuJt on j»ro1fOt« 1»m\(Jlc(! nt utaro^u 
• Coilpj'c of A;iCi'c»0»tut*. Titc UvUooX of Veterinary Mf d J rjTio ni Mu^ TnUrrftiiy of 

•Pini!iRyJv«mia aIlo yvniWcin piotertit finnnood hy tUin oUoiMtlo.i, 

, ■■.-.■■/ ■ ^ 

On rovlf V ^iig. vaii<H*u proloeto, 1 found llfnt i» the jvtat five yc^rti 
•bote $2.5 inUtiou IihiI been rpeiiC wltlmuf any *ppri'ciallc boncfir to the furwcrN 
^cdomoilc condition* ' . <^ 

t rcfltl oVoui* «»idi pro|t;cts a» "Apjiio 1(<rv 
tlivt'o-ycat proJcU tci;un In lObT^ at Pcnn.^tfltc at a cvk of ^7a,S0O. Hie profcct 
of 'tlila roacarch, am? t ijuoto, was "to dev»^lop lueelimiicai JjarvcCit^g equipment «na * 
Harvest iild» for tirce frultc with •peclfil cwpluii^ on iip;pto<i"j and "to «d«})t <ind 
dcvolo^*fn'0^^ for efficlnit nK:chdrtii:od Itfivvetfctng* of trofe fruit." Gcntlt«Kjn> 

thl« ooiit<l Imve been. aaV.cn out -of tlio *'IUrd Towntocs, Hard Times" r<»porc. 

. > 

Anotiior project, the "Dovtarpwcnc 4)iv^echnnli;cd K<|ulpintnt for the Kurtory 
nnduitry^ riin for tlirec ycara at Penn 0tat6 at « coil of $62,000. K««f irchcr^a 
found, ansl^I quote, "Xoola and machines dovctopod on thla project httve fhowrt pro- 
mlainc po/enltat. Baaed on present Jatai tito machine and one opn'rntor con dig ten 
Hmca as wauy plontc aa ono wan can dl^ with a hand ahovcl in nvcratjc toll tonUftlona.'* 
X can only ask, what Is supposed to happen to ttio pcopld dlaplaccd by t!iit imlilnery? 
Vhat aho^it rcncordi to koop thrflo people tmployod? Appartntly, «<ithlng was Vc^ius 
dono for thcni. v ^ 
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IKr nci.*< :t?^*u nr.i^^nh vioyvn> IvtuLrl r.y l,.ui.vnj* r^cixv:. 
iu r;.GCra-..vJ'.- lu aJvI or^^ co.Mttt:.ivV cv.isu.titi:; ot a cn.i; roctio.V-* 

•ilHV /ire to a«l5 liitr.\: n«>.^t:on;. oi a project pru,H»«al in tUih order 
ii::r,mtAncos ^ ur^ If, Unv tbo £(i:u iy fauvrV JUWi An rccrtorde vorut- 
hution to l»«iitWlvmHn clt^st^ns; IA«v-tl al4j:o rural PcnnnyWaaSa? Ani\.%n a 
cuttt'cxt ccJtical pruUicfn? includo coopotatinR UmHvu ^ouiccs? TnJicflrc thrtt 
dCicntific lin{r.#lcdsc win t^o odvaorcd? I'alX vithin the realm o£ a;>r)licU QC.rl.- 
ctatitral rcrarastti, fwrol ticvclo^>uci.fc, or rnrtiCf. in:;>irovcntonr and cxpangimi? • 

Wc t.icd to do r.(i:X'tM«n aVout onROlny' projects. .For c?<a.Mj>lo, a 
20-ycar project tcc«n In 1967 «t Pcnn State for a total cost of ^402,000 
Involvca the "irutrlfclonal and t»hyololofiical Probtcm* Encountered by 
Pc;^ncylvfla4a i!lr.!; reotliiccrst." Wlthcut n^iti^ - dctatla, .1 cau tell yvO tUr. 
project van cfmrnlne out* little more than incowplct* ptof.rcas rcportn yfAlU 
the tiuifthor of wink pj?odMCOtff: declined In rcnnsylvania. 1 conferred vlth uona 
mtuU vmchiXiU- bandid thc:n tosetht^r into a: cpoelal Advliory cofraittoc and the 
ranchcro Informed mo of their dlnsatlafteation with t\h rijsulto of fcnw 
.Stato*o project. Vc adviacd Hio collefio tq^'^do Bomc acantnbf^l rcscatdi on 
mlitU feed or' clr.o loud the project. ^ 

i hollcvc the want alj'.nlitcant tliiti^ vc havo done waa to allocate? 
0/0,000 for a ^epartmftnt-fjpon'jorcd health im)n»tra'tlou project in 
Condtroport, rotter pounty* tlic pilot proji^ct provides 14 free health tcGtn 
to rural rcnidenca in oix n..fthcrn tier eountion* results of t!tea.-testo arc 
sent to tl;o patient^o pl.vtilcians for foUownp treatment* Kany nii^al people 
have not neon doctoro for yoara, and our proj.^a i.fl$ uncovered a mmlor of 

' 8 ' . 
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tlii-* tV?ft Ih'.'-orXo! oci'.ital at Coai^r^pi.rj ami itiw .'^pn-.nul /'ntoreM in 
ntattun", iudi proj ^o.;;^ Pit thi'ir ti.m, 

Dcjijiruitnit of ttemnity Affoiro in Jaunc1inv«, M:\nt hopr^ vLU W a vant 
rural lioucijif* piojcct. Ha-^h dcpaitmi^.^t f,ut up 01,000. TUc r.-misylv;mla 
r.ural niocmt Acjocititlort joined In with nd4itionai rcnourcci, cuou^h to 
hire iicor^lc to dovt'loiTnpccin cation:; to «t:t'rcJct lundi) fror;, ri'^S J'i!A^ nr.tt 
otlicr rcdcral af c.icicc^ . Thci pjickjfco t»ac (^ro^^-n to rjore t]iairj?100,0ob and J . 
hope vlfl Increase to mtDion* Tlil»- luon^y vm pormiL u<r to fonu « t:ur*l 
houalna coopcritlvc, f rtttcr^cd after a^uuccecoful Oiia rtow opcmtlng In 
Horth PaUotfl, wtilch will gonor^tc hpuoini* in rurjl Pennaylvjinit* 

tlipfio «tT. itmaXl, but vo fcoX important ntcps in coping .V7ith Uic 
InwonGC proMema oZ pijovlding. an ndcquato rural hMlih delivery syiitew and 
houtiinr,. This U vhcrc I, think «r>ificuttural rcecarch should be in 
liesnarch niu«t help the umll farrrjer \Aio in 1970 had to otragnlc with an / 
avoraiiti net incor:i- or 01, 050, it mmt solve 'tho prcf^^in^^ proMcmrj o/rural 
tranaportdtloii, rural housing, aid rcbaUdlnj; rural contmtniii^i, 

lot nif» aild that .foi «y offori^n to change the direction oC a^vi- 
cuUural rout arch, the apccJal apAi-hutiinc^f} into'-calu in tiy iUatu rapped 
w>' limtdJco by succcc'Jin;< in haviti.'j the UT,l^Jlatun» pass a bill Gtrlppina inc^ 
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/iiiat power wmi Id iv^'d'.viu a,n;»»iJ^4^oii.JtiluU'^ <o;^;iitUo ii»a» In h.'rt:l^y 

• . ,/vji,;.Ud wUn a:;if j-bui;i.H'J.; icr-^.' :-n\at? vJ^>» T; o bill votucd Tiitu-J^iday I«y 

* TOMatoe^, iia*d 'inic^b" tor»,»i'C h/ «i intlci)oni1ent^cLu(ly he iiilt-latoil early in 
his «ij:itolsLratio«. CaUcd, the '♦Go^crnar's U-^iw of Gar^-'riiti;inC Uana^^^ 

m * 4)12 atudy fojtJ thati trcsjafcli «t Voutt State and ttia UnivarfiiLy of Piii>ioyXvaui« 
^"''fiiid little to do witli, raruX d:i/otoiici.Mt «,Kt irailcot cxpansitm prioritic* 
vhlch the proagtnt »:;i:lculturAX «avicory coaalttc^ d'j.ia-^J^d a bails for 

. _ Tiic nrudy found, aid I z^io\Ct "t:m'i n^i-arch projccta 8ukT.ltUcd 

tin'.c m-itltutlona £ot Talr Tundo (derived frf^n havnn^s racing*, procccda) aro 
^ ,rtot nccconarily Vi»3ir to,-* priotitj projects. It would scCui that r*tr rund-; 

aec rcquOGtcd for Umoc pifojccto o.ily whcvi all othat flourcca for fund.lns have. 

The atudy cite* jio tsffori to xsUmtnatc xoscatch duplication, poor 
wortltortti* of contract prontosa, va^uo a^nua^ pro^ccas rcporto and «loppy 
coat^accountlnj tccUnlqjCJii* A traaocript of the rcviw by Tidilco 
Asuoaiatoo inc 18 at tached.'* * * . ; 



Wo ore fttteti.'Jfctnj to ^orccGt this situation by ufttlng tjp ainnory 
conilttces, outh ao the one of tnln»< ranrhon fs^jtloned previously t-o niiko 
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. I ■ • ^ ■ ■ . . ■ • 

t\v' ^.vo^yn"<y uf iv;?as:ch*n:> IriLirituCiOit, cou'la bci-ufir Iron 

roy*Xtilca aa they wialicvJ. X nx? t'^laa to ^tiv.*- any ccnfvaptfi' aiencd I'y f.r; * 

piovl<t^ tJia»- patcof: rij-^ito iJCi ci^aatifd fo th:- fltrtfcs. In tMi wa/ tliu t*r:pay< r 

can^hcncfit fro..} tlic ao3 of tiio '"-^-i^y for ccfa;arc^» . ^ 

" *• ■ » 

^ Mt, Chateau, on 4 iuMoaal IcvosX I voald rccon.^cnd tt)^« concral 
<!Ourcc o£ octlon; *: - 
*.'"', 

it>crvia»<ci Xundlng bn;icd upon total rortl popjlatton roU*cr than 

' ' • the importance' o£ ^^od iatloa of , food and rihcr. SoctlficaUv, 
In Pcnn:3.ylvrtnltt wc have 3>500,00a rut-al citiaicns 'rc((ulri«g 
hur.an oerWcoa; ,our Ar.trlculture apiiroprlationa muat con^ldsf 
the total rural coj^-nuulty and'TioL juofc tin top 107^ tho furr, 
^ coimHjnlty, 

2. Create Jo!j oppcitCualtloc - such a« Public SorvXc<^ 

3, Incuiaac tUo avallabUSiy oC crtultahlG ClnaialnB*- profoosloaal 
and technical aaslofaina for tho rural ceu::nunlty» 

A, Ix»Katrlbjtc ria^^jlatldn by niaUinc uur ratal area? 'tt»>ri> . 

atpSctivc* Thlo can ba done by cq,iallsa':toa,oC edticatfojt 

* ■ ■ ■ " 

■ • 11 



o 
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: 0aj>{Jii.uuiti«a> IrialU. care, s\atcii.,y, rxviu^pfx^iit'atlOrt 

0I^^'^^^ ^ tuf ?it i uss , improved u fx ty ity;* u^^irt.> ^,vi ^ it^oc r4 1 humais 
$ervitt<Mi.,r all of wliic;h BUfMXd b<? q cou<Sv\rn of a^ri^ 

• ■ ", • \.- ■ . ■ ■■■ 

5 * Pft-Pt^tjlrasii >;o the XfttKl G jraafc C91 3 ego &ulf -poHol 115 coitco j>t * ' 

•' ■•V:-!- ■* \. ■■ ^• . ' 'V • ■■'.1. /' '',/•■/ 

, artd Involve tba |)0§»pXe*£oc <<Jbo.i? fclitv i'est.iatch Is intended;, ^ 

lKtin^< yo,t, Hr. ChaU«flan, fo^sTlowina mts present thiu statQinenl:, 

■ ■ * ■:♦■.••*■■..•• .. a, ^. ' •■ 
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•■'V^,:'.-'''; 3U9K< sours 9R01D STXIZCT ' 

■ ..4: . ; ■ January 24^ 1972 ■• -.V ■ , - 



, Jhe HOhorablfh' James -McHale , ■ 
Sec^etnty^ Pefiairtmeiit of Agricul^ura :^ ' ^ 

CommotiwealtK of Pennsylvania , 
fiatJirifibMrgj PexinsyXvania 17120 * 

My dear i^k* Secretary: • ■ 

Upott c&nclus ion of the study/ G0y£Ktl6R'S REVIEW 6^ 
MAHAQEMENTi" the Honorable Milton Shapp. requested that I conduct a briftf 
review of the agricultural research projects that are currently funded by 
the Pennsylvania Fair FWid. . ' This letter swmnarizei thVtt review and docu- 
•ments the findings^hicjt-.^ere discussed with'you and your staff duririe our 
^meeting of January 20, 19^72. It inust be understood that the Scop of the 
investigation 4/aa rMj^ticted by reason of the time allotted for the. review. . 

MCKGROPND , \ 

- ♦ Act. vHo. 298 6f the Genersl Aasembly^ approved Knv«nW 30. iqfi7 • 
prpv^^ded that a portion of the: funds atcutnuUted in the State Harness Racing 
Fund was to^fae .transferred to the Pennsylvania Fair Fund. These funds vera 
to be alstributed . by. the Secretary of Agriculture, as follows;! - 

it) Tb reimburse operating expenses of agricultural faira; 

(2)/ To support the loarketing and consumer, aeryices of the 
Department of Agriculture; and 

» ■ * ■ ' . " - ■ 

w> ^^Wiiufe *fti:xcu*.cuial iiB^eMrch projects, %o. oe 
determined by the Secretary from reconinendatioiis sub- 

thie AgriculWal JRfeaearch Conitiittee. .Xh^^^ 
committee includes the Deanj> Coi'lege of Agriculture, 
, * Pcnn State University; and the Doan, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, tniveraity of FennsylVanis* > , . 

The distribution of any remaining funds is accomplished by a ' 
comraittep coinposed of the Secretary of Agriculture^ th^ Chairman of the 
House Agricultural arid Dairy Industries CommittiCj the Chsirmau of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee and fouV additional tnembcra appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, - . V 
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The: Honorable ^aiaei McHale January 24 ^ 1072 

SjKeteCary, DepIrtmSttf of Agriculture V ' 5age Two 



•The agricultural researcK projects (referred to lii Item (3)t 
page 1* of this. letter report,) may be tubraitted to the Agricultural ^ 
Research CoOTilttee by any association, institution, or interested party. ^ * 
The relative priority of these projects is based upon the following 
{uidellQes: . , . . 

1. Importance fof the projecl; to the agricultural economy 
of the Comraonweaith of l?ennsylvaniaj 

:^ 2. Recognition by the public of the importance of the ; 
research project; - 

3i Availability of Ttiatching- funds — from industry, conmodity 
groups, or other govertiraental agencies; 

4# Availability of personnel and research facilities tp 

> conduct the project. » •. • 

-Ja further consideration was added ^on llarch 24» 1971, vbeil the 
Agricultural Research* Committee parsed a motion which proyi;ded' that;.,^ 
"... first priority be jsiven to funding agricultural research pro^ectfi - ^ 

related to rural development and raarHet expansion ..." 

' As of December 31, 1971, - Pennsylvania State University held seven 

research contracts totaling $67,214., and the ITniversity of Pennsylvania held 
one contract for $50,000, AU of these , projects are funded under the provisions 
df the Pennsylvania Pair Fund. . . - , * 

OBJECTIVE 

Siec«iuse the DepajffcrteAt's Ilifflcalty Ih Iteivitorlnj pAgoi^S ce- 
search activities, and in light of the Department's desii^e to encourage 
projects which Will provide direction for rural opportunities and rtarket 
development itl the Commonwealth, a review was requested pf the present 
research contracts that are funded under the Fair Fund provisions. 

APPROACH - 

The review was conducted in three phases, as follows: 

PHASE I ? Collection of Data 

, , Interviews; 

(a) Secretary of Agriculture and Staff, Harrisburg, Pa., 

..y to obtain views on policies « scope, and 

magnitude of Fair Fund research activities, 
and general procedure for' project selec.*- 
• • tion and monltorliig. 
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^9 HdnorabZc Jameff lIcHale 



January 24. » 1972 
Pa|;« Three 



; 0>) Vice IPr evident, Researc-'h^ ^eim State Unlvertity, ' 

^ ••f^ to pbtidn viev* on reeearch importance, 

coit accoantabillty«tcehniquct, and other 
. . I » internal Rroi<Ct meafureiMnt inethod**. 

;^ <c) Director^, Small Xndustry Reaearch/Penn St«te Univewity,' 

♦ ' to aaiesa the aco^e of the department's . 

, - activities and tp obtain available atatiatica 
on reaeajTch pubiitcation utilizetion* 

* <d) .3)e*n> School Agriculture^ Benn State University^ ^ 

• ••to discuss aelectipn process for research prpijosals, 
ayste;its used to control research duplication and 
' . monitoring pfrociss for aXl internal reaeArch 

contracts. 

(e) Exetutivc Director for the forwer U.S» Secretary of 
^ Agriculture, Orville h; Preeman, 

*#. to obtain overview of fl) t^S- yh^^^^ttiK <i*»Kr<^ 
tie* and* their itapact on Pennsylvania' a research 
foists ^ end (2> the federal government* a programs 
. for rural development. - / 

PHASE II - The aasembXing, ev*ittatipn and analysis 
' / of' data collected. 

PHASE Itl - The development and presentation of 

findings and recpmfQendations> ^ 

' . ■»■<■' ■ _ " .. _ • 

SUMMARY OF gItmiKGS, :* 
a) 6eneral „ 

It vas dctetroincd that almost all of the agricultural research projects' 
presented to the Agricultural Research doninittee are submittfd by the Univeraity 
of. Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania State University* 

^ Selection o^ those proposals to be submitted for research funds, is * 

based upon several Considerations* the principal ones atef 

(1) contribution c3 the graduate program; 

(2) value^ in attracting and maintaining gooff: ^tultys V 

(3) contribution to an existing critical problem; 

(4) significance to the economy and responsiveneis to ' ' ■■'^ 
. public opinion as, interpreted by the institution. 
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The KonorabX* Jamei >{cHale 
Seei^ctar^, Depattment ot Agriculture 



tn Additipn^ it appear! thafc 
thefft initl tut ions for Fair Funds are no 
projects^ It would jseem that Pair Funds 
only whsn all other soitrces for funding 



January 24^ 1972 
Pajfcc Four 



the research prpjfcts submi,tte4 by 
t necessarily their top^pifiorlty 
are rec^uested for theSf projects 
tiave beeik exhauotcd« 



Moreover, effort to detect and 
appears miniVnal; thus it is highly poss 
currently are underway 05, already coia^ple 
tlAted through a cursory review in 
Qultural i^sea'rch activities. 



eliminate research duplication 
ijble that similsr research programs 
ted. This finding appears Substan- 
WashliWgton 0f federal govetnatnt agri- 



The description of work to be 
often vague* 3?or example, it is difficult 
be accoioplished within given tine or cpat 
monitoring of .contract progress Is extrcjme' 



accomplished in present contracts is 
to identify specific milestones to 
restraints^ As e result^ the 
ly difficult. 



Annual ptof res s, reports on 
some, cases the pjcOgress reports related 
previously* 



th^se' contracts are sin^iXarly vague ^ Xa 
research findings that; had been ^r sported 



r A review of Cost'<-accounting t^chnlqi 

;;u«;£Cptc4^ *i i:«XuvL«»ac«t Lu impuwe fcuuud 
there appeared to be an overdependence 
t>osltion th*t the level Of professional! 
make any other monitoring unnecessary* 



Although monitor in^of requesi 
as to the usefulness of research pro j 
this area* 



eccp 



b) Specific HiRhlights 



In addition to the general 
ma^e^ here, relative to the six contracj: 



(Koter The tiniverslty of 
reviewed due to time restrictions* The 
Controls phase* II Mushroom Production 
data was not readily available, 
contracts arc of feted.) 



Theref >re 



ues used for research contract) 
^ticernaX concrol proceaures. Rather, 
self-policing, based on the sup- 
involved in these contracts. vpuXd 



|s for publications is a common indicator 
there appeared tP be Xlttle effort in 



findings noted laboye, specific comments are 
s reviewed* 



Penjtsylvania contract for $50,000 was not 
Penn State contract, "Ventilation and 
" was not reviewed because relevant 
no specific comments on these two 



On research contract, "Determination of Optimum Combination of Light, 
Temperature,, Carbon; Dioxide, Moisture abd Fertility Levels for Greenhouse Flower 
Crops,*' it appears that the first two ot three years of research activity pror 
duced 80 - 90% Hf the total to-date findings. For example, early in the contract 

■ « ■ • : 
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the Honor «l?lc Jamei MclUle January 24, 1972* 

SactJatKyf De^jartment of Agriculture ■ . * Page Five 



it appears th*at the environmental modifications that produced deiirable n^oHth 
aapccCs,' while minimiaing undesirable^spectt^ had been determined. Further 
activities appeared only to confirm expand the earlier deveXopmehts. 
Xhetcfore, it would f ecm that the reiearch dollart eatpcnded after that time havt 
' provided a tninlnwl leUuriu 

' ' . i ' . . ■ , ■ • 

On the reieareh contract for "Nutri^jional and Physiological Problem* 
^ in Mink Production," it appears that in excess^of $70,000 has been expended to 
^^Xlydcycloii an appropriate diet for minks from Jby*product# of poultry, meat, and 
dairy processing industries^ Further* the contract provides for the develop-- 
• tnent of this diet in pelletized form, thus minimising the transportation artd 
handling, problems that ;aq company fresh, by-products*. This development might 
help competitor States more than Pennsylvania^ inasmuch as feed sources are 
located near Ot within the boundaries of our comoonwealtb. total expenditure 
^ in this undertaking should approach $400,000, with potential annual savings to 
the mink producers of approxitnately $500,000. The employm*Tit impact on direct 
mink tare and production J,s 2bO peopl*, and . total cash r*c4ipts in thb Coninon- 
Wealth arc less than $2.1 million* Therefore* it vould appear that the large 
dollar investment by the Fair Fund Would not provide significant rctufr* in 
terms of cither employment or dollars in the State, 

On the research contract, '♦The Selection and Management of Foraj-e 
bpecico tor Horecfi," it appears that while' horses and ponies may have become 
increasingly important to the Commonwealth's economy, they have been important 
fo'r many years to other States* . Therrfore, the selection and management of 
forage- species.. for ho««rfss has been of long-time concern to these States, and 
it is probable that the demonstrated results of pr*viou'i testings arc currently 
available. Thus, research in this area might prove to be just- a eonfirrtation 
of practices utilised. by other States. An in-depth review and evaluation would 
be appropriate prior to additional funding* ^v<f 

On the yewrcM contr*at "MfcltftntWtioit ♦€ ih# :PKd«rti«» U ToiiAfccwSi 
' for Processing," the funding for this year and next is minirtal* The anticipated 
jobs that could develop fton ihcreased radchine operation would provide employ- 
ment opportunities for rural Penn&ylvanians, while decreasing the need for 
migrant workers* Therefore, the Cotimonwealth's small investraent has a poten- 
tially high rate of return irt tctims of rural job development* In addition to 
job oppoxtunitiefl created by machine operation^ the requirements for operators 
and for servicemen and repairmen should also provide job opportunities* Uowever, 
labor savings resulting from machine production may not necessarily be evident 
in farmers' profits, Lower prices paid for tomatoes may evaporate anticipated 
profits. , 
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The Honorable Jiice* Hcllale January 24, 197^ 

Secretary, Department o£ Agriculture Page Six 



On the res catch contract, "Wine Grape Production," the prcient 
annual InVeitmcnt - to develop a nfev^4ndu*try in Penniylvania - li $7,50O» 
Favorable finding* could provide ncw*'6pportiinitie» for rural Penniylvania, 
However, a review of the rejiearch work accompliihed on wine grape produc- 
tion by tha State of l^ew York might eliminate unneceaaary or waited reiiearch 
etforta in Panniylvania. 

On the. research coni:ract, ^'Genetic RelStionship Between Kilk and 
Meat Production," some of the findings reported, in 1970 had been noted on 
previous progress reports* Xt would appear that after the research efforts 
of 1967 and 1968, the return per dollar invested, in terms of further con- , 
tributions, was minimal. In addition, other dairy States appear to have- 
conducted similar activities, which would suggest a thorough review of their 
effort* prior to further funding by the Fair Fund* / 

CKNEtlAL RECOMMENDAtlONS 

Summary 

' ■' : ^ . . ' / 

1« Increase tha sources or agricultural research proposals beyond 
the present few* 

2* De-emphasi2e the value of the research to the institutions^ 
and emphasise the value to the Commonwealjkh of Pennsylvania. 

3. Increase the research activity search, both before approval 
df funding and during contract duration, to minimize duplication^ This is 
especially Important whett studying entry' into industries which are already 
eatablished in other States. * ' ^ 

4. Change the proposal format so that milestone accomplishments 
c^A Ve cle«irl^ IdcMtilleu wlUixit dullai witd tlioe constraints, end b Xing an 
Individual untrained in academic research to iLtnctt program progress. 

5. Kc-write contract form (i.e., description and work to be performed, 
and provide for greater Commonwealth control over acquisition and disposition 
of plant, equipment, etc.) . 

6. Develop annual progress reports which complement the proposal 
format, enabling a review of specific accomplishment vs. time and dollars 
expended. * ^ 

7. Dp-emphasiza the self -policing concept and cmphaiize Sound 
cost^accounting techniques as a method of internal control. 
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'Senator Stevbksok, We were scheduled to hear next from a panel 
on the black laud grant mllfiges. The panel is not here yet, so we will 
jump ahead to hear next from Mrs. Alice Shabecoflf, executive director 
of the National Consumers League. 

The National Consumers League is the oldest consumer organiza- 
tion in the Nation. It was foun^d in 1899. 

We look forward to Mrs. Shabecoff 's testimony, and to the sampling 
of her exhibits. 

STATEMENT OF ALICE SHABECOJT, ,EXEOTJliVE MEE *r 
NATIONAL GONSTJMEKS lEACHlE 

/ \ ^ -a- 

Mrs. Shabecokf. My name is Alice Shabecoff. I. um. executive iiteo- 
tor of the National Consumers League. The League is the oldes^n- ^ 
sumer organization in the United States. It began back in i^l^ in 
the era of child labor and sweat shops and the 6% day workVeek. 
It began when a group of consumers organized together to eliminate 
these practices and to ensure that the goods they bought were produced 
and marketed under fair working con^ions. It was the league that 
introduced the idea of minimimi wage legislation into the United 
States. 

Over the years, the league has Also become involved in the fight for 
fair consumer practices, at the same time that we continue our efforts 
to improve labor standards, "No man is an island unto himself," is a 
\ truth thsi,t becomes more imperative as our Nation becjomes more 
crowded and Complex. The harm forced upon one group of us finally 
becomes a ^oblem for all of us, as we pay the cost, both human and 
financial, o¥ relief programs, of ill health, of pollution, of crime and 
delinquency, of the disruption of the valued pattern of our American 
life. 

Consumed do not want to buy their goods at the expense of the 
environment, or of the worker, or of the producer. We are concerned 
about the quality of life that will make our country healthy. A product 
needs not only a fair price tag.. It ought to be of decent quality, as 
well.^ It has to be safe for the environment and for people. Its pro- 
duction must not exploit the worker. 

Yet^ on almost every count, the food we consume nowadays fails. *^ 
Here is a symbol of that failure, a supermarket tomato, hard, imma- 
ture, grainy, tasteless. For the dubious pleasure of this tomato, I 
paid 14 cents. 

The land-grant college complex is responsible for this tomato. All 
that the land-grant college complex has done, it says has done for the 
sake of the consumer, to give us abimdant food at low prices. But we 
reject this claim. After we look at all the costs involved, at the quality 
of life that is lost, this 14;-cent tomato turns out to be no ba;rgaiin. It is 
tasteless, probably low in nutrition, steeped in chemicals that may 
be d real threat to our health, not quite so low in price as claimed, sold 
by fraudulent advertising; and last of all, it was produced by agri- 
business methods that hurt rural America and harm the public in- 
terest. ' « 

The land-grant college -complex, as the Agribusiness Accountabil- 
ity Project Task Force report shows, has spent billions of dollars and 
thousands of research hours on ways to increase the mechanization of 
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food production and processing. The complex has almost totally failed 
to research the effects of automated agriculture oii the food itself and 
the people who eat it. Furthermore, this intense mechanization goes 
hand in glove with the encouragement df agribusiness at the expense 
of other types of farming. All this ends up harming the public in 
whose name it has been done. i 

Mechanized farming of fruits and vegetables, as developed by the 
land-grant colleges, starts with herbicides to. clear the soil of weeds, 
adds chemical fertilizer to boost its growing power, depends upon 
I>esticides and insecticides to control predators, ^netfc structure is 
altered, as well. In the case of this sad tomato, it had to be bred thick 
walled and firm enough to withstand the metal fingers of a mechani- 
cal harvester. The tomato's genes were also adjusted, to %sufe that 
the entire crop would mature together, for a one-time harv^ting. The 
land grant* college method of automated animal production relies 
upon hormones and antibiotics. But when the colleges were perfecting 
thes0 systems pf stepped up production,^ where was the Coordinated 
research that proved there would be no ill effect Upon the food thus 
produced? y\ 

Right now it looks tp consumers as ifjthore has indeed been a series 
of ill effects. One bite':y^ill tell you that "our fruits and vegetable^ have^ 
lost in taste and te^cture* Who can put a price tag on the flavor of a 
sun-ripened. ^peach? Who has decided for consumers that wo want a 
fruit all year long if, as itf cost, there is no season when it tastes good ? * 

I noticed. Senator Stevenson, that you have sampled the straw- 
berries; The largest strawberries are a product of the supermarket, 
and the smaller ones come from a small farm in suburban Virginia. 
The. latter are grown entirely organically. 

The farm is owned by a college-educated couple that learned their 
farming by trial and error. Their income is about.$15,000 a year. In 
the spring, summer, and early fall, they hire hiprh schooj and college 
kids, and they teach them every phase of farming. They pay them 
according to the skills that they pick up. A strawberry picker can 
cam about $1.80 an hour. 

Senator Stevenson. Let me ask you this. I used to raise strawberries, 
. and I know how each of them is going to taste. These [referring to 
small strawberries] look ix little like the ones I used to raise. But the 
consumer in the grocery store, given a choice of the two, assuming the 
same price, would probably select this one findicating large straw- 
berry]. 

Mrs. SiiABECOFF. Yes, they would. I feel that this has happened 
over the years. There has been advertising to teirus that the larger the 
strawberry, the better. You know, bigger is better in America, and new 
is better in America. - 

This all has come gradually witli^ the years, that we buy the things 
which look bigger and more perfect, and nobody has at the same time 
told the consumer that the larger one may taste worse, may hav(j less 
vitamins, and indeed in the case of these strawberries, the small ones 
even end up costing^ess, which is very unusual since they w'ere pro- 
duced.entirely by a small farm. • 

T thinkthat tile consumer has not been educated by any of us. 

Senator Stevenson. Are you suggesting that consumer education; 
ought to be a responsibility of the land grant college complex? 
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Mrs* SnABiRCA)TF. Yes: X think the responsibility for educating the 
consumer rests in a number of places, and one of them will be in orga- 




, people^ of America tb see that they 

these vaccines. * , 
' Why should the Government not take as much of an interest in 
American nutrition as it does in American health 2 Why should it not 
,bo thcr place of American agriculture to see that the f ruit is healthy, 
and then to encourage the use of healthy fruit and foods by the Ameri- 
can consumer? . , ' , 

Senator Stevenson, Does the little farmer producing the smaller 
yet tastier strawberry have difficulty in marketing those strawberries 
m competition with the producer of large strawberries, because of 
consumer taste? * 

Mrs, SHAni:coFF. From wliat I know from this particular farm, 
they are inundated with customers. ^« / 

Senator Stevenson. How does that small* farmer reach those cus- 
tomers? 

Mrs. SiiABECom Ho has a stand by the side of a* road. It looks 
nice and old fashionj^, and people stop by in drov<^. He also sells 
through.some superpTrkets and health food stores. 

Senator Stevenson. Ho sells direct to supermarkets ? 

Mrs. SiiAnEGOFP. Yes; they come and pick it up. I do not see why 
this could not be done on a larger scale. I do not see why this could 
not be done by small farms around the outskirts of -our cities. 

Senator Stevenson. Tluay once were. 

Mrs* SiiABEGOFF. They onde were, but they have been encouraged 
out of business. \ 

Senator Stevenson. The f armerts market, long familiar to. urban 
America, has virtually xlisappeared; and, roadside stands have vir- 
tually disappeared. ' ^ ^ 

Mi^, Shabecoff. Yes; but wherever there is a roadside Vand vou 
will find it is doing more business than it can handle. They are sold 
outbyS^'clock. ' 

Senator Stovenson. I do, not understand why that is. If there is' 
such a hunger on the part of the consumer for the fresh, tasty, and 
. nutritious small strawl)erry, if the consumer is as eager as you suggest, 
why have those stands disappeared ? 

Mrs, SiFiABKCom I think that a lot of farmers have not been able to^ 
use their own imagination and make their farms efficient. Here is one 
way the land arrant college might step in. If the small farmei*s cannot 
make a go of it, why cannot the land grant colleges develop t«ch- 
liques to help them to produce and market their produce? 

Senator Stevenson. Do you know if any such attempts have been 
undertaken in the land grant college complex? 

Mrs. SnABEcofT. I do not. I know of no attempts to help the small 
farmer. I may be wrong. I hope Sec^retaiy Butz will tfill us he is doing 
aluiQf^an to help the small farmer. ^ ;^ 

Jim Hightower mentioned that tomatoes are sprayed with ethylene 
gas to make them ripen artificially, and I want to mention in one 
study conducted by a consumer group, of tomatoes artificially ripened 
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^ by the land grant research process of ^jprayuig them with ethylene 
gas, the result waa "less vitamin A and U and inferior taste, color and 
firmness.*' Michigan State University is experimenting with a chemi- 
cal, lEthr^jl, that causes cherries to drop trees more easily for 
mechanical harvesting. Where is the teaqi^/j^h on nutritional effect 
that shouldtiGComp any this?' - ; -AxL: 

Siixv^ after survey indiooltee ihofb ilthbligh our gross national prod- 
uct may^ healthy, our diets are imserable and^stea<tely getting worse. 
The Departanenfc of Agrictfltui^e^s 1965' survey of the dietary level d£\ 
American households demonfitrated th<at hitlf of us are deficient in 
one or mor^ nutoients* In 15^55, (that figure vrtis oa^y 40 percent. And 
the proportaon o:^ poor dietei (less than % of the recommended allow- 
anee of one or more nutrients) jumped from 16 jiercent in 1955 to 20 
percent in 1965. \ ^ ' f 

The fall 1969 i^^Q of JTouri^^l of Nutritton Eiflucation, in ite review, 
of all diet studies inade f lywn 1950 to 1968, pdinted out that every 
study showed a decline in Aniericfan nutritiorf For the poor, there is 
hardcore malnfMinon, as by the current lO-State study under- 
taken for HEW by NIHj under the suRervision of Dr. Arnold 
Sdhaeibr, chief of the Public Health Serviwi mifbrition program. It is 
the popr^ of course, whe^tiher in the citJies Iv farm fields^ who suffer 
mo^ from the ills of to land grtti* csomple^rttdJiceig* 

Did you fcnowjWi^it by now somewhere beibweefn 80-90 percent of all 
our beef is grown with a* regular diet of antibiotics and hormones? 
That in the 10 years mnce Rachd Carson published her book, Silent 
Spring, the use of pe^icddee has doubled? What o£ the dangers tb 
human heaHih that are involved ? 

When lowu State Univei^tjr was developing the hormone^. iMethyl- 
Astflbestrol, DES, why didri't mey £md out th^^ 

to increase cattle weight gain, DES has the probable capacity to cause ' 
cancer in huirtan^j* The .Wadiington Po*, only a few days ago, re- 
ported th^i* illegajl residues of DES are contiinuing tb appear in caftJe 
livers at rates far above last year's level, according to the Departmeiit 
of Agriculture. \ * 

Tlie way that the land jjmnt colleges have developed mechanized 
food production probably involves other health hazatds, It has been 
suggested that some of the dhemdoals they use can produce changes in 
. hiunan chromosomes and thns birth defects. If that sounds far 

then where is the proof to the contrary? Already doctors are finding 
that the resistance bacteria develop to the antibfiiotics in animal feed < 
m^akes these bacteri^a resistant to tfie drugs used to treat human dis- 
eases. Heart disease and overweij^t are common American ailments, 
with overprocessed foods laden with su^r the likely villain. Per- 
haps tomorrow someone will add to the l*ist with the discovery of yet 
another sickness caused by the accretion and interaction of these chem- 
icalpollutants. 

Wo used to assume that the Government was watching and guarding 
' ,the public interest. Time and again, we are disabusS of our trust. 
Ye* how can we consumers detect rfeidues of hormones, antibiotics, 
p^icddes, and nitrites when we open itpa^l^g© of ham ? 

we have been urged to accept tne risKs involved for the sake of the 
benefits, which are a wide variety of foods available at low prices.* '^ 
Wo take issue with the claim that Americans only spend 15.6 percent 
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of their disposable income, on food. That is an average figure, which 

. mixes millionaires with paupers. 

In truth, the 15.6 percent figure pertains only to "a comparatively 
small number of families with incomes somewhat above $20,000, but 
would not be representative of persons with lower or hijgher incomes,*' 

• according to the Economics Division of the Congressional Research 
Service: Using the Bureau of Labor Statistics faimljir budgets, we see \ • 
that families earning about $6,300 a year would spend about 30*5 
percent of their disposable income on food; families with a $9,000 
income spend 27.2 percent and an income of $12,700 means approad- 

" mately 24.5 percent for food. - ■ ^ 

As for the dazzling variety of foods, many of them are junk, like po- 
tato chips and sugarcoated breakfast cereals. The land grant college 
research, as has bmi shown, in the repfrt, "Hard Times, Hard Toma- " . 
toes," is focused heavily on the needs of processors. Thus, as you go up 
and down the aisles of a supermarket, out of perhaps 8,000 items^ you 
see that about 7,500 are in some way processed, IMtany of these proc^ 
essed products aresilly novelt^ies, lifee the blend of apple and grape- 
fruit ]uice that Vifgiriia Polytechnic Institute has spent eight studies 
^ on. We make our own blend of apple and grapefruit juice at 
home. 

We strongly feel that therresearch in production anid- processing 
conducted at the land-grant college compjex has not been undertaken 
^ for the sake olthe consumer but, ihsteaditf or the sake of ajopribusiness. 
All those chemicals we have been talking about either eliniinatejabor, 
speed up productibnj^ or increase the duration of the food product's 
transport and shelf life. High profits accrue to the producer, micbile- 
man, and retailer. Consumers are left holding a hard tomato. 

Iowa State University i| conducting studies to see if bacon pack- 
aged with carbon dioxide instead of air stays a bright color longer. 
Such a study should be undertaken by the processor, not by tax- 
funded pubhc colleges. Why isn't Iowa State lookiijg into the nutri- 
tional value of the bacon, or the safety of using carbpji dioxide in 
place of air? 

Wliatever product research and agribusiness come up with can be 
fobbed off on the public through advertising.* Once satisfied to eat 
brown. sausages, we were brainwashed into* expecting red hotdogs by 
^ producers who foimd that nitrite, wliich results in the rosy color, 
makes hotdogs last longer. Nitrite^ it has recently been discovered, 
may produce cancer. 

The consumer pays for the research, pays for the product, then 
pays by consuming a food which* is either junk or dangerous. 

Then I would like to say that we are very strictly opposed to the : 
agribusiness encouragement. 

The land-grant college encouragement of the growth of agribusiness 
runs directly f ounter to the consumer's interest. First of all, agri- 
business entails gigantic systems which require the ever-increasing 
reliance on intense mechanization with its^ arsenal of chemicals that 
deteriorate and endanger our food. 

f?econdly, consumers are always opposed to the takeover of any mar- 
ket by a powerful few. The few can manipulate the quality, supply, ^ 
type, and price of the product. Look at what happened in the breakfast 
cereal market, in the automobile market. Our food could becojme as 
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dangerous as our cars. Then, througE the extravagant use of advertis- 
ing, the powerful few can make the publio eat whatever is offered fox 
whatever price, ^ 

A monopoly in food is much more serious than a monopoly in auto- 
mobiles, because food is one of ^the essential human needs. Suppose 
agribusiness take3 over. Th'enj because bigness is not any guarantee of 
dfficiettcy and success^ — as witness Lockheed— suppose Tenneco gets 
into trouble with its oil supplies. Then there is a good chance that 
Tenneco might try to make up its losses by raising the price of its food 
products. ' ' ' ^ 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz says giantism is "mevitabl^-^ 
and represents **progress." Consumers absolutely reject and deny this. 
The land-grant colleges, by concentrating on assisting agribusiness at 
the expense of other farm patterns, hav^ brought about this sad state 
of affaiFS. We ask for re^^flress, immediately. We ask for a different kind 
of research. 

As consumers, wo vehemently protest the costs to society of the land- 
grant college efforts. Every year about a million people leave the farms ' 
and rural America. They crowd into our cities. The crowdjfijg, in turn, 
promotes crime, poor housings bad schools. Who pays? The consumer. 
The farmers have not city trades, can't find jobs. Who pays for their 
welfare? The consumer. Whatever disruption of the Nation's economy 
is caiised by this agricultural revolution ends up a burden to the 
consumer. , « 

Furthermore, we protest the unbearable paradox that mechanization 
is recommended to avoid using labor, yet one of our Nation's gravest 
problems is unemployment. Obviously there are people to work the 
farms. The same kind of time, money, and talent that went into making 
bigger and better machines must be applied to ways of using mijjapower 
wisely and efficiently. 

-I would also like to add that current land-grant complex methods 
are ruining our land and water. / 

Those are consumers' tax dollars being used for research to fitike 
* agribusiness efficient. Tlie efficiency is not passed on to the <jons\imt^r- 
It goes straight into corporate profits. The Agricultural Research 
Service of the Department of Agriculture devotes 3 percent of its re- 
search to nutrition and consumer use. Yet there is an urgent need tot 
ansAvers to many problems. 

'We don't have sufficient resources to be able to move ahead in a 
number of consumer areas," says Mrs. Esther Peterson, consumer ad- 
visor to Giant Food Stores. Why didn't the land-grant college com- 
ple» assume the leadership in developing programs of open dating? 
Why doesn't the complex investigate the nutritional values of foods, 
and'how the foods are affected by chemicals and processing? Why don't 
they see how convenience foods measure in terms of relative nutritional 
value? Here is a place where they could serve both supermarkets and 
consumers.^ 

On the production end, too, there are so many ways in which the 
public interest could be served^ rather than agribusiness interest: The 
complex could put their expertise to work on making the sraaller aM' 
medium-sized farms viable. On the use of production methods that do 
not polhite people or the environment The potential technology is 
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there in the land-grant college complexiAlt just needs to be turned 
toabetteruse.^ r ' 

Here is a disgusting ojtample of all the^roblems we face in auto- 
mated ftgriculture-j^oultrv production. (The facts are taken from a 
book by Harrison Wellf ord, ^Sowing the Wind," soon to be published 
by Crrossman, which summarizes a Nader task force investigation of 
meat, pesticides, and thop public interest.) 

Caiicken feed contains untibiotics to prevent disease that* might be 
produced by crowdinc" and stress. It also contains tranquillizers to 
prevent the upset chickens from eating each other* The chickens are 
also sprayed with pesticides. Other drugs, including arsenic and nitro- 
f urans, are fed to them to increase their rate of weight gain. Before 
distribution, thw are bathed in tetracycline or sorbic acid to extend 
their shelf life. They are lastly colored with a yellow additive to give 
their flesh an appetizing tint. . 
^ 9 uM^i^'^ production has jumped from 310 million chickens in • 
to 3 billion m 1^0. And the price ^has actually dropped from 60c a 
pound m 1»50 to 42c in 1970. The chicken growers, who have nowhere 
to sell but to huge vertically integrated corporations, often have in-' 
comes of minus cents per hour, and live off the depreciation of their 
farmequipmont. 

We do not want our chickens produced in this way at this cost. 

I think you can pw)duce chickens sufficiently in some other way 
w^hout harming the grower, withoutv harming the eater. 

The National Agricultural Research Advisory Committee represents 
the highest citizen input through research in the lang-grant colleges. 
In the book. Hard Times, Hard Tomatots, look at appendix G, the 
listiiig of the committee members. Where are the consumer's? Down at 
the local level, as well, there are no consumer representatives, to my 
knowledge. 

. . How can the land-grant college complex say it is doing everything 
in the name of the consumer when there isn't one consumer on any ad- 
visory committee in the country ?' Here is the place to begin, to add ^ 
new balance to the land-grant college complex which will, we hope, 
brmg the colleges back into the service of the people.* 

The, National Consumers League thanks you for this opportunity 
to 8|)eak on telialf of the consumer. 

Senator Stevenson. You say any advisory committee in the country. 

Mrs. Shabecopf. I mean any land-grant college advisory commit- 
tee. As I imderstand it^ at each State level there are advisory com- 
mittees. 

Senator Stevenson. Which are what ? *• 

Mrs. SHAnE(*<)pr. There are no consumers on advisoiy committees 
at the State level. 

Senator Stevenson. How are those advisory committees composed? 

Mrs. SiiABEC'OFF, They are composed of chemical companies and 
mechaniral manufacturing companies, and I understand also from 
the State college professors. 
^ Senator Stevenson. Ave you familiar with the composition of the 
National Agricultural Research Advisory Committee ? 

Mrs/SirAnECOFF. Only through appendix G of "Hard Tomatoes, 
•Hard Times." That book makes. very inteit»sting reading. 

Senator Stevenson. We will place that material in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) ' 
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APPENDIX* 0: 

BXOGRftPHXCAti SKETCHES 
Members of 



> tlATIdi^AIi AGRlCDIiTUKAIi RESEARCH ADVISORY <:0MMXTTB.E 



Dfe< ORVILLE G. BENTLBY, DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE^ 
V ^UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS URBANAi. ILLINOIS ; " > * 

Dr; Bentley is Dean df the College of Agriculture at • 
the Oniversity of Illinois. He has a B,^. degree from the - 
^outl? Dakota State University at Brooking^ South- Dakota; 
M,S^. and Ph*D. dn biochemistry from the University of - 
Wisconsin. -Hs' previously was Dean of Agriculture" ^nd 
tfirector of the Experiment Station at South* Dakota ^tate 
College. Dr» Bentley *is a member of the National Research 
Cbtincil , American Chemical Society, Society of Animal ^ 
Science and the*Nutrition Institute, ^e received the- v ; 
AHii^rican Feed Manufact^urers Association award in 1958. 
He served as a major in the Chemicai Warfare Service 
from 1942 to 1946. / 

adHN GAMMON, JR]> ROUTE 1, BOX 252, MARION, ARKANSAS 

Mr. Gimnon operates a 1,000-acfe cotton , rice/i 
swine f' and fish farm. He resigned from the Re$ettiement. 
Administration to return home and take pyer the 200^acre ; 
• family farm devoted mostly to cotton in 1936 . Mr- ; •Gammon 
JXs a graduate of Arkansas A* M. and N. College. He; is 
president of the Neg'ro division of. the' Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation ah d^ manager of the cooperative cotton, 
gin in his county. ; 

DR. CHARLES E. GEISE, DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH / 
DEL MONTE CORPORATION V SAN LEANDRO> CALIFORNIA 

' 0r. Geisjst^ is Director of Agricultural Jfeesearch for . - 
the Del tonte Corporation > processor of fruits. and vegetables 
He received a B.S. degree from Purdue University and an M.S. 
an4 Ph.D. in horticulture f-rom Iowa State College. He 
previously Wa& a sweet qorn- breeder^ superintendent of the 
agricuiturai' research and seed department # ^nd manager of \ 
the research division of the California Packing corporation. 
Dr. Geise is a memiTer o^ the Society of Agronomy and, > 
the Society of HorVicultural Sciehee* ' , 
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P^.. t>AUL PEARSON, PRESIDENT- AND SClENTI FOrC DrREC^OR,' 
THE NUTOITION FOUNDATION,. INC. / NEW YORK . j NEW YORK ^ ' 

Dr. - Pearson is a graduate of .Brighamr^dUng. ' 
University, Montana Sliate College and the University of 
Wisconsin, He holds a Ph.D. degree in biochemical, 
nutrition thes latter Institution. Hfe -was formerly 

employed k$, a Res^e^rch Associate, University of 
California? Dean of the .Graduate School and Head of ' the . ' 
Department of Biochemistry and Nutrition^ T^xas Agriculr- 
tural a-hd Mechanical College; Chief , Biological Branch, 
U^iited States Atomic finergy Commission; professor, Johns 
Hbpkins University and science and engineering program 
of the Ford Foundation. He has served on several cdm-r ■ ' ^ 
mittees of the National !Re search Council attending many 
international meeting^ as U.S. delegate. He is a member 
of many scientific organizations including the ilfnerican 
Association for Advancement of Science, American Chemical 
,' Society,. American Institute of Nutrition , liondon 

• Biochemical Society, and American Society of Biologitral 
Chemists . - . - - 

CLARENCE , W . RX CHEN , VICE PRESIDENT ,/ NORTHWEST TIMBER 
OPERATIONS, CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPOR ATION, PORTLAND, 
OREGON . \ '■ '■ ^ 

Mr. Richen was first employ^^d by Crown Zellerbach 
in 1939 as forestry consultant, while he- was on the 
faculty of the Oregon State University School of Forestry 
:.of which he is a graduat^:. In 1942 he joined the 
^Company *syPort land Timber Department, becoming Chief 
Forpster in 1946 . He is on the Board of Directors of ^ the 
Industrial Forestry Association, a trustee and executive • 
committee member of the Western Forestry Association; a ' 
member of the Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station . 
Research Advisory Committee; member of the Committee* on 
Forestry Research of the Agricultural Bo^rd of tlie 
National Academy of Sciences, and of the Cooperative 
Forestry Research Advisory Committee (established under 
the Mclntire-Stennis Act of 1962) . ^ . • 

CECIL H. ROBINSON, ROUTE 1, DELAWARE, OHIO . • . 

# Mr. Robinson produces, processesV and .Markets hybrid 
' seed corn, certified wheat, oats, and soybean seed.V He 

also produces about 1000 hogs annually, mainly Yorkshires. 
He is past president, Ohio Seed Imprgvement' Association; 
has ser\^ed on Grain Advisory Committ<^ee, Farm Bureau; was . 
Chairman of County 'Agricultural Extension Ccftnmittee; and 
member of the State Commit,tee. In 1962 he served on the 
People-to-People Mission 'in Eastern Europe. Mr. Robinson 
is a graduate of Ohio ^tate University where he majored in 
^agricultural engineering and rural economics. ' * 
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. FRANK SCHUSTER/ )RT. 1. BOX 82 ^ SAN TEXAS * ' . 

Mr. Schirster operates a-'1400-acre farm in the-lbwer 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, of which about 50 percent is 
' devbted to vegetfable production. He specializes in 
spj^ch, turnip / mustard, kalei and collard greens and 
broccoli for fre'ezing and canning, with smaller amount^s 
of the same for ilie fresh market. He 5l1so grows about ' 
150 acres of onions annually, with smaller acreages of^^ * , 
tomatoes, cukes ^nd peppers — all acreage under irrigatfion. 
Mr. 'Schuster is ^strong supporter ot research, and 
participates in the research programs of the Texas 
Agricpltural Experiment Station by furnishing land and * 
other productioo facilities and services* He is chaianitan 
of the Vegetabi%^ubcominittee of the Agricultural Advisory 
committee of thd T^exas A&M University; past president of 
Hidalgo County Farm Bureau; chairman of the Rio Grande. 
Valley Farm Bureau's Fruit and Vegetable Committeer 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Rio Grande 
Valley Chamber p£ Coitmierce; has been active in supporting 
the several marketing* agreement and Order programs now - 
operating in the fiOwer Valley; \and is a member of the 
Southern Texas Onion Committee. \ Mr, Schuster served in \ 
the U.S. Armed Forces 1943-1946. ^ He was a member of the 
Horticultural Crops Research Advisory Committee, USDA. 

ELTON R^ smith; FRg;SIDENT, MICHK5AN FAI^ BUREAU, LANSING , 

MICHIGAN "^-^ "~ 

■ ■ ■ . . J 

Mr. Smith farms a 388 acre dairy farm' in Kent County, 
Michigan. He is a prominent Guernsey breeder , president 
of the Michigan .Guernsey Breeders Association, and in 
1963 was named Michigan Dairyman of the 'Year. He received 
the Michigan State Distinguished Service to Agriculture 
Award, has been active in a variety of livestock Organic 
zations and for ten- years has been on his county Soil 
Conservation Distritit Board. He has been very interested 
in research on pesticide problems and was helpful in 
establishing a p§^ticides research laboratory in Michigan 
State University. Mr. Smith has been president of 
Michigan's Farm Bureau since 1964> president of the 
Michigan Farm Bureau Services, and is a^^irector of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

" J. W. STILES, VICE PRESIDENT, DEVELOPKENT, AGWAY, SYRACUSBy ^ 
NEW YORK ' . >, * , . - • 

Mr. Stiles is Vice President, Development for AGWAY, 
a cooperative organization serving the Eastern United States 
He served for ten years as Director of Research for the 
Cooperative G. L. F. Ex<:haage. Mr. Stiles is a graduate of 
Cornell University, a member of the American Society pf 
Agricultural Engineers, American Grassland Council, and" 
the Agricultural Research Institute. 
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m. BETTY SULLIVAN, 4825 QUEEN AVENUE. S OUTH, MINNEAPOLIS 

• MINNESOTA '■ ^ ~^ — ^ 

pr,. Sullivan is a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Paris (France) where she 
majored in biochemistry. She was employed in 1924 in 
milling research by Russel Miller and served as bisector 
of Resear^ch and Vice President, of the Peavey Company 
Flour Mills.. Dr* Sullivan has been President of the 
American Association 6f Cereal* Chemists, Chairman of the , 
i^innesota Section of tbe American Chemical Society and 
is a member of the Council of the American Chemical 
Society. She is a membe^- of Socxetie Biolo^ique de 
France, Nev/ York Academy of Scientre, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science/ and the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers . . She has f erved as Chairman of the 
Technical Advisory: Committee and is a member of the 
Flour Standards Committee of the Millers* National 
Federation* 



PEDRO F,, TiRADO, GPO BOX 2075, SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 

Mr. Tirado is Agricultural' Advisor (Agrarian Reform) 
to the Agriculture alid Rural Development Office (ARDO) 
of the U. S. Agency for 'International Development". He 
previously served in a similar capacity with, the *D.'S. - 
AID Missions to Brazil, Costa Rico, Bolivia, and 
Guatema^la^ He also has bee,n employed as Regional ^ 
Director of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture of 
Puerto Rico at'^Ponce, P. A.; as a soil scientj^st and 
agronomist wit|i the International CoOperatiorx Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of State; and as adding chief 
USOM Agricultural Division in Honduras,. He wasra goil 
scientist with the Institute' of Interamerican Affairs 
in Asuneion, Paraguay, and^a soil conservationist 
(research) at the Puerto Rico Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Rio Piedras and Mayaguez. 

Ml?. .Tirado has a B.S. degree in agronomy from 
the University of Puerto Rico and- an M.S. in agronomy 
from the Texas A&M University* He also attended the 
USDA Graduate School and the State Department Foreign' 
Service Institute. 



Senator Stevenson. The consumer is concerned with cost of cluckens 
as weU as quality. In this case the ^ost of chicken has coipe down. One 
of the current claims of the land-grant college complex is that it does 
m^Jie food production much more efficient, and it does make food cost 

less. i . 

iVrtf ^re you are concerned about cost as jvell as quality. Is there^ 
Minc6)agistency in your position on these issues 1^^^^^^ , . 

: Mis. ShAbbcx)IT. I hope there is b consistency that if the lana^grailtr 
fcoilege complex were to put its eff<J)rts into mafcuig smaller f anns^and 
^ bjbiier means of production, and ptocessmg efficient, then in the long 
run w© consumers—that means aU of us--could have cheaper, food 
which was healthier and more delicious/ . ^ 

Food production methods nowadays are efficient, but at a cost whicli 
we find in the 16ng run is very high. Although^ you think perhaps our 
food is cheap, how about our dental bills, how about our medical biUs i 
Our diets are so terrible we have to takefitamin pills to boost them 
- up. How about the cost of dietary supplements? How many p^ple 
have lost days of work because they were ill ? Perhaps that comes from 

rotten food. • i -i. u • 

In the long run our food has to be improved as much as it can be imr 
proved. It caii be made efficient if only we giv6 impetus to new meth- 
ods of growing and processing. ^ . , ' -i 

Senator STEVENsoiflf. You are also concerned. with the dangers of mo- 
nopoly within' the food cham. Isn't there t daiiger at least at the 
moment of monopoly at the. first link in the chain? Or^e you con- 
cerned about a monopolization beyond the farmer, say at the disttibu- 
* tion, the processing, retailing stages, and if so, would you elaborate 
on those concerns? 

' To«the extent those are real concerns, they are concerns about price 
as well as quality. j ^ ' . , , j> 

Mrs. SiiABECOFP. The entire tradmon of America has been so far 
the individual We are opposed to Aionoj^oljf, are we not, tradition- 
ally? Historically, we have thelSheibian antitrust law, and so on. I 
. think that we are harmed by monop(j>lies at every level, whether it is 
vertically integrated corporation orl the chainstores which can set 

prices. ^ , . 1 . . 1 J ' i. 

In every way consumers wish to see this chain broken do^yn into 
smaller nnits* If city planners had some say in . what was going on, 
if there were a great meeting of minds between the land-grant complex 
and the city planners and the environmentalists, all of this could be 
worked out if there were a motivation for doing so. i 

We want to see smaller farms, we want to see smaller markets, and 
smaller chainstores. Perhaps the difficulty that we are facing now, 
where the President has had to impose price controls, is a direct re- 
sult of the Icinds of monopolistic production that we are seeing, not 
only in food but also in the automobile industry and in so many other 
of our consumer items. 
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Senator Stevenson* Do you have more specific suggestions about the 
kind of research £hat land-grant colleges could conduct to support con- 
sumer interest? 

^ Mrs. SHAitecoFF. Yes. It could be in two phases. One is the produc- 
tion end, with the -smaller farms using methods of raising food which 
are less harmful. I believe you are going to have somebody talk to you 
on how you can have large farms and still raise foods efficiently. That 
will help the consumer. 

Then on the food end of it, we would very much like to find out what 
happens to^food which is processed and what happeniS t6 convenience 
foods especially. 

There are many people who feel that convenience foods are losing in 
nutrition and taste, and we would very much like the ijnd-grant col- 
leges to do some research along that line/ ^ 

We'would like the land-grant colleges ulso to go into the whole field 
of nutritional labeling. I have mentioned the open datmg. Thds all goes 
together. We need information about the food, how long it lasts, 
what its value is before and after chemicals are added. 

.1 belieye it would be very helpful to have strict consumer repre- 
sentatives who really go into these meetings with the consumer in mmd. 
We would like to see them placed on the committees at all levels, from 
the national level down to the State level, and then they could come up 
with vejry specific suffgestion&that will both meet the State level needs 
and would meet, we nope, the national needs. 

Senator Stevenson. 1 think from what you say some attention ought 
also be given to the marketing methods- I heard the other day Of a 
project m Chicago where individuals, not the social agencies, in the 
inner city were undertaking to arrange the transportation of food 
directly, from farms, into the, inner city to chut^es and other agencies. 

They ^yere selling lower cost but higher quality fresher foods than 
were available in the comer grocery store. I was told in this cfafie that 
originally they encountered consumei* resistance, but once tlhfe word- 
got around in the neighborhoods that you could go to a church und buy 
fresh vegetables at lower cost^ it hegm to pick up- 

Originally there was a psychological block to aiiy deviation from 
the norni, which means going to a supermarket and getting that fancy 
pacl|<iged hard toniato. • 

It also seems as if it had something to do with status, to buy that 
supermarket tomato, not the tomato in the church or even the tomato 
from the ma and pa grocery store. ^ 

I suppose that this might mean development of new marketing 
procedures. 

Mrs. Shabecofp. That is right. Last- week some representatives of 
the National Association of Food Chains told me that they iio not buy 
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froiii, local markets. For examjple, if there were a market near two or 
three^of their sfoijes that could offer those stores a full coitolement of 
• f ihiits and vegetables in season, those stored would not buy l^ose fruits 
and vegetables because tjie supermarket chains find it inefficient to do 
it on a piecemeal ba^is. . 

think we need new methods to teach the food chains that they 
can do thesp things on a piecemeal basis, on a local basiSj and then, 
as you say, I thiiSc it is also a question of reacUng the consumer. 

There nave been so maney national brands advertised. This espe- 
cially affects the people in the inner city who tlunk the American way 
of life is attained by buying national brands, and they have to learn 
this kind of advertising may sometimes run counter to their best 

interests. . i i i_ 

I think it is our place to show them through practice and through 
words that you can get good produce in a number of different iplaces, 
and that sometimes nutntion suffers by buying these big brand items 
and the pocketbook usually suffers toe?. *' 

Senator Stevenson. A number of the points fthat you made parallel 
those in "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Timcs.'^^Do you find research organi- 
zations, other organizations, making similar findings to those con- 
tained in that report? Are there other groups, other individuals 
concerned? v 

Mrs. ShabIecoff. I know of just two other groups offjiand who are 
interested in researchiAg tbe^esticides and insecticide&^One is the 
task force under Harnson Wellford which is associated with the 
Center for Eesponsive Law. . 

The Center for Science and Public Interest is getfemg).into a bit 
of research on food and how it is sold. ^^ . ^ 

^ Then you will find" all these people whom we, used to call food 
faddists who are interested in the nutritional end of the food process- 
ing and production. That is it. A. 

I do not see it coming out of the Department of' Agriculture. In 
fact, I was at the Beltsville Agricultural Stati^3t|^and one of the 
people on the tour asked, "How can I farm organically?" The man in 
charge of the tour was very angry and said, "We don't have that kind 
. of information. It is not efficient.'^ , ' 

Senator Stevenson. Are there oth6r institutions outside of the 
USD A and land grant college complex witli>fclie resources with which 
to do the research and publication of the kind that you are describing? 

Mrs. Shabecofe. I think it is a big order of business. I do noot 
know if it can be done on a national scale. That is why I would urge 
that the Department of Agriculture reconsider its direction and in- 
clude the kind of research that we are urging. 

There are small organizations such as Mr. Rodalek and many 
farmers around the country are doing their own type of agriculture 
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pragmatic research, but nothing that could be used on a 
nationwide scale so far as I know. 

Howbver, we do have nationwide consumer organizations, and4;hev 
can be brought m for this kind of education program that we need. 

jsenator b^vENSON. You mentioned the consumer interest in road 
sia© stands. Do you have other evidence of consumer rebellion in the 
countrv? Are consumers jn substantial number, for example, patron- 
izing the health food stores? 1' >^ " 

Mrs Shabecobt. I believe that these health food stores have just 
recently been listed on the stock exchange. That is an indication that 
they havemcome big business. 

. Why are people buying that food? Why are there so many stores 
wnSed the country? It is because pebple are becoming 

For the first time, it is mentioned that Adele Davis is not the only 
nut around. There are stories in the newspapers all the time now about 
the chemicals m our food. People are beginninai|fc^alize that thev 
are bemg harmed by the way food is being madTthese days. . 

For example, the DES controversy has made a big splash in».the 
newspapers, artpherefore people have become aware of it. I am sure, 
Senator, m yoflr office you receive many letters from your home State 
sayuig that these people wish the DBS would be removed entirely 
from their food supply. - 

• as people become aware that there are othef similar dancers 

m their food supply, they wifl write letters about that, too. There is 
a growing awareness and a growing rebellion among consumers. 
■ benator Stevenson. Some farmers from California told us not too 
long ago that some of their f ruil>-I think they mentioned specifically 
plum$--wa8 blemished, which had absolutely no effect on the quality 
01- nutritional characteristics of the fruit. 

Because of the blemish, they could only market the fruit locally, 
ihey said that if such fruit could be marketed along with the un- 
. damaged fruit, the consumer -would have more fruit available at lower 
coat and gi'pater variety, and in this case with as good quality. 

Are you familiar with the market and the difficulty faced by the 
small farmers? Wliy in that case could the farmers in Galifemia not 
a P'"*"^ blemish on the skin as.^vell as the other 

Plttms f Is that consumer resistance ? 

Mrs*. Shabecoff. Yes; I am sure that was consumer resistance. 

Senator Stevenson. We were told that they could sell locally at a 
low price. I think they were suggesting an education program of 
national acceptance. 

Mrs. Shabecopf. iTis a vicious cycle. The national chains will put 
out on their shelves only the most round tomatoes, the rosy red apples. 
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; the waxed cucumbers', and so on; so, when you put nexjb to it a plum 
which has an unsightly blemish, perhaps the consumer after many 
years has seen only these perfect-looking creatures, and so they draw 
back at buying a fruit whicli looks unappetizmg. But if the consumer- 
were to realize that this fruit tastes better, perhaps co?ts less money,, 
in the long nm then tliis resistance will be, broken down. 

The resistance has been built up over the years. It^l take a while 
to break it down. We all have to work on that. 

I think, for example, when flame resistant fabric^ were put out, such 
* as baby pajamas, there was consumer resistance. But wnen you tell 

the consumer that her baby is safer inside flame resistant pajamas, then 
she will buy them. You have to educate thj^consumer over the years. 
^ think that the national chains have been in collusion with each 

other and with' the . advertisers, and they have built up a consumer 
market to reflect their greatest profit. 

I think now the time has come to look at it from the consumer end, 
* and to rearrange th'is kind of system. 

Senator Stevenson. I suppose some thought should be given towards 
trying to direct a consumer agency, if and when it is created within 
the Government, within the tJSDA, for example, to try to bring about 
new^marketing systems ja^nd also greater consumer awareness. 

Mrs. Shabecoff. For so many years we, all of us, thought that all of 
^ us were doing very beautifully with our American ^stem, and it was 
not until people like Rachel Carson and Ralph Nader came along ' 
that we realized something was basically wrong. That is why we see 
the consumer movement growing now. It is tne reaction against a 
kind of false peace of mind or false sense of security we used to have. 

I hope there be not only a consumer protection . agency and perhaps 
a safety agency but that at every level and in every department of 
the Government they will be thinking: of the general public interest, 
because in the long run this is the American interest. 
\ Senator Stevenson. Those hard tomatoes are of great interest to 
Senators. We^have a Senator who testified before us that not too long 
ago in our canif)aigns you could have, a tomato thrown at you without 
fear of suffering a serious .wound. [Laughter.] 
^ Mrs. SiiABECOFP. In all seriousness, Senator, there is a variety of 

tomato development that is called the bouncer, which is so hard that it 
bounces. • 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you very much, and I hope you will stay 
m around and let me know where that roadside stand is. 

]^rs. SnitBEGOFF. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Shabecoff follows :) 
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TJSJlTXdm OP TB^ 
OH TBS JSPPECT^ OP TBB^UBO OUHT COILSOB COUPlTx OUC^^^ 

Hy ntim$ is AJ.iQ9 ^hahacofj% I am Bxecutiv^ Dirtctor of the^ 
Bationar aonsim^rs league, Tht l$asu0 ia tht oldest Consumer orffani- 
Mation in tfi$s Unittd States^ It f^gan back in 2d99, injhf «ra of 
child Jalfor and ^mat shops and the 6^ day ioork loeek^ It' btman ^loh&n 
*a group of consumers organiJted together to eliminate these pr act toes 
and to ensure that the goods they bought were produced and marketed ' 
under fair working conditions. It. was the league that introdLuced^he 
id^a 6f minimum, wage legislation i^to the United ^tates^- 

Over the years, the .league has also- Jbecoiie involved in the 
fight for fair consumer practices, at the same time that we continue 
oureffQrtj to improve labor standards, «//o m.an is an island unto' 
himself,"* is ai truth that becomes more imperatiue as our nation 
comes more crowded and complex. The harm forced upon one group of us 
finaXiy becomes a problem for^ all' of us,^a9 ^ pay the cost,^both 
.human and financial, of relief programs, of ill health, of pollution, 
I of crime and delinquency, of the disruption of the valued pattern of 
our American life-, ' V 

Consumers do not want to buy their goods at the expense of 'the 
environment, or^ Of ihe worker, or of the producer, ne are concerned 
about tfiQ quality of life that will mako our country healthy, A 
product, needs npt only a fair price tag ^ It ought to be of ^decent 
quality, as woU, It has tt) bo safe for the environment and for 
people. Its production must not exploit the worker, , 
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■ Ut, on almost 0very fiounti 'tht food w c6nsm9 'noii>adaus 
fails. ^0r0 is a sml^ol of that failuri, a supermdrkit tomato, hard, 
immatuPs, grainy* t.ast&ltss* For th§ dubious pUasurw of this 
tomflto, T paid 14t. ^ - 

Th0 land 'grant coXUge compUx is responsibU for this tomato^ 
All \hat thw Und grant cdiityt complgx has dons, it says it has doAM 
for the saks of ths cqnsmsr, to give us\hundant food at low.^ices. 
But. »9 reject this claim. Aftet m 'look at all the cos t^ involVedi/ :^ 
dt the qu<}Llity of life that is lost', ^ this 14t tomato turns out to be 
no bargain. It is tasteUsS, probably ioioMn nutrition, stee^d in 
chemicals that may be a real threat to our health, not iuite so low 
• in pric$ as claimed, sold by fraudulent advertising,' and last of all, 
it was produced by agribusiness methods that hurt rural America and 

harm the public interest. 

The, land granH^college complex, as the Agribusiness Account*- 
ability Project Task Force report shows, has spent, billions of 
dollars, and thousands of research hours on ways to increase the 
mechanixation of food production and processing. The complex has 

'almost totally failed to research the effects of automated agri-^ 
culture on. the foU itself and the people who eat it. Furthermore, 
this intenae mechanisation goes hand in glove with the encouragement 
of agribusiness at the expense of other type s^ of farming. All this 
ends up harming the public in' whose name it^ has been done. 

UechaniMSd farming of fruits and vegetablSp, as developed by 
the. land grant colleges, starts with herbicides to clear the soil of 
weeds, adds chemical fePtiliMer tO boost its growing power, depends 
upon pestUidis and insect iddi^ 'to cohtrol predators. 0en4tic 
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structure is nlUr(fd, as i»iit Jn tht^'casH of this sad tomato,, it 
had tt> b0 hrsd thick walUd and firm tnough^o withstand th9 n^tal * 
/tngsrs of a meofianical harvBstsr. Ths tomatoes gsnss mr9 also 
adjusted, to insur0 that ths ^tfitirs crop would maturs to^sthsr, for 
a cn^^in^ harvesting. Thw land gt^ ant colUge method of automated 
animal production rtXi9s upon hormonelt and antibiotics* But wh^n the 
colleges were perfecting these ^ystems of stepped' -up production^ 
where was the coordinated research that proved there wquldl, be no ill 
effect upon tha food thus produced? 

flight now it looks to consumers as if there has indeed been a 
series^of ill efjects. One bite will tell you 'that our fruits end 
vegetables have lost in taste and texture, mo can put a price tag 
on the flavor of a sUn-ripened peach? mo has decided for consumers 
that we want a fruit all' year long if, as its cost, Mfrf'' is no 
season when it tastes good? 

Ifutrition has often fallen by the wayside. In one' study con- 
ducted by a consumer group, of tomatoes artificially ripened by the 
land grant research process of stpraying them with ethylene gas, the 
result was "Uss vitamin A and C and inferior taste, cojor and firm-^^ 
ness." ff$chigan State diversity is experimenting with a chemical, 
Ethrel, that causes che^rries to drop ojf trees more easily for 
mechanical harvesting, mere is the research on nutritional effect 
that should accompany this^ ■ 

Survey ajter survey indicates that although our Gross /National 
Product may be healthy, our di$ts' are miserable and steadily getting 
worsQ. The Department of' Agriculture's 1965 survey of the dietary 
level of American Aousehi>lds demonstrated jthat half of us are dofi^ 
ciortt in, one or more nutrients.. In 1955, that figure was only 4(y}t. 
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And th0 proportion of poor di$ts (Uss than 2/3 of tht rtcoHMtndtd 
allomnce of pnt or J«o^• nutrUnts) Jumped from ISf* in 1955 to in 
IfieS. Th9 Pall m^, issu€ of iloiirniVoJ^ iutj:iiti^n Mucatiqn, in its 
riuttw of' all di$t studies made from 2950 to 196B, pointed out that 
every study shoved a dedline in imeri^can nutrition. For the poor, 
there is hardcore malnutrition, as shorn by the current IQ-state 
study undertaken for ^.S.^. by /f.X.ff., under the supervision of 
Or. Arnold Schaefer, chief Of the ptAblic health service nutrition . 
program. It is the poor, of course, lohether in the cities or farm 
fields, who suffer most from the ills of the land grant complex ; 
practices. 

Did you know that by now somewhere between eO-OOf^ of all our 
beef is grown with a regular diet of antibiotics and hormones? That 
in the 10 years since Hachel Gar son published her book, SiltnL 
'SfiCfnfl, the use of pesticides has doubled? What of the dangers to 
human health that are involved? ffken Iowa "State University was 
developing the hormone, Diethyl stilbestrol , DffS, why didn*t th^y 
jind.out that, along with its capacity to increase cattle weight gain, 
ms has the probablo capacity to cause cancer in humans? The 
trashington Post, only a few days ago, reported that illegal residues ^ 
" of D^S are continuing to' appear in cattle livers at rates far above 
laat year's level, according to the Department of Agriculture, 

The way that the land grant collages have developed mechanised 
food production probably involves other health HaMards. . It has been 
suggested that some-^of tHe chemioitls thoy uoa can produce chonQ^a r * 
in human chromosomes dnd.thus birtH defects. 7/ tkdt sound., far 
fetched; then where is the proof do the contrary? Already doctors 
are finding that the resistance bacteria develop to the 
antibiotics in animal feed 
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mak9S th§99 bacteria r^sjiiiiant to th§ drugs us§d to treat human 
diseases. Ifeart disease an0 oi>er weight are common American ailments, 
loith overfrocessed foods laden with sugar the likely uillafn^^er^ 
haps tomorrow someone will add to the list with the discovery of yet 
another sickness caused by the accretion and interaction of tffse 
chemical pollutants^ , , ^. 

' Ce usQd to assume that the government was watching and guard' 
ing the public interest. Time and again ^ we are disabused of our^ 
■trust* ret how can we consumers detect residues of hormones, anti- 
biotics, pesticides and nitrites when wa open a package of ham? 

f7a have been urged to accept the risks, involved for the sake 
of the benefits, which are, a wide variety of foods available at low 
prices. tTe take issue with the olai^ that Americans only s^end 
15,61* of their disposable income on food. That is an average figure, 
which mixds millionaires with paupers, in truth, -the 16.6*^ figure 
pertains only to ''a comparativoly small number ^of families with 
incomes somewhat above $SO,000, bu^ would not be reprtfsentative of 
parsons with lower or higher incomes,'* according to the I^conomics 
Division of the Congressional liosearch Service. (Tsing the Bureau. of 
labor JtattstiCQ family budgets, we see that f^iUes earning about 
$0,300 a yoar would spond about 30.5/* of the ir^spos able incomo on 
food,* familioG with a $0,000 incomo, spond SKirf*} and an incomo oy 
ilQ,?00 moms approximately S4. 6'^ for food. , 

As for the daxMling variety of "foods, many of thoAtare Junk, 
like potato chips and sugar-^coated broakfaot cereals. The land grant 
collogo research, as has been shown in tho report, Uard^ Timejs^^Jlard 
ToBctQt^ is focusQd hoavily on tho needs of processors. *Thuj», aa 

i' ' 
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-^ybiC-poll^^^ qf'a-supermarTce . 

iteks,~yoUs0e that about 7;5Q0 are in somi^ way vrocessed^. Uanyof^ 
th^s& processed products are silly noveltiesy. like the blend of apple ^ ^ 
and grapefruit juice that Urginia Poiylechn^c Xnstit^^^ has ■ . . 

&pent eight studies on. ' 

I7e strongly feel that the research in production and process- 
ing conducted at the land grant college^complex has ni>t been under - 
taken for the sake of^' the consumer but , instead, for the sake of . • ; 
agnibusines^. All those chemicals we have been talking about either 
elSinate labor, speed ^p production, or increase the duration of , 
, the food product's transport aM^ shelf life, ffigh profits accrue to ■ 
tie producer, middlemaix and reMH^r-. Consumers are left holding a 
har^ tomato. / ^ ^ . 

Iowa ytate i/niverstty is conducting studies to see if bacon"' 
ickaged with car.b(^n dioxide instead of air ^tays a bright color. ^ 
longer. Sucfi a ,s\udy shoultl be- undertaken^ by th^ processor, not by 
Hv: "Jax-fun&d public colleges. ' my isn't Iowa ."Jt ate looking into the 
V riutritiona/'value^^^f the bacon, or the /^fety of using, carbdn dioxide. 

" t in place- of air ? 

' Uhatever product research and agrihusiness come up With, can be f. 
^fobbeA off- on\he public through advfrtisihg. , Once satisfied to eat ^ 
c> brown\sausages,- we were brainwashed inU> expecting r^ed hot 'digs by 
producers who found that nitrite, which re suit $ in the iv^sy color, \ 
^makes hot dogs last -longer: Htriif, it has recently been discovered,^ 

^ n^ay^ produce cancer, ' fk, ' H ^ 

The consumer pays for the research, pays for the product, ihen 
pays bSf consuming a food which is either ^Junk ^r dangerous. ^ 
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^^^^^^/^^^ 9r ant college en^ 
^^slfi^sa rm^^^ counter- .to the consmer*'s interest ^ First of 

y^^ .alZ, agribusiness entails gigantic systems which require ,th€L ever / 
.increasing reliance on intense^mechanistation With its arsenaisctf: 
chemicals that deteriorate and Endanger our food, . v 

• • considers are ditoays Opposed to the take-over of any* 

■ mark^ by a poioerful few. The few can nanipuldte the qualitu/ supply, 
iyp& and price of the product, look at twhat happened' in the break-' 
fast cereal market, in the automobile market. Our food, could become 
as dangerous as oitr cars. Then, through the extravagant us(^ of adver- 
tising, the powerful few can make the public eat whfit&ver is- offered 
for whatever price. ' v 



A monopt^y in food is much more serious than a monopoly in 



automobiles, because food is^ one of the essential human jceedsT ^up- ^ 
pose agribusiness takes over. Then, because bigness is ribt, ^(^n^f^^^ 
guarantee of eff iciency and success - as witness Lockheed -^^^iiippose 
Tenneco gets into trouble jith its oil supplies. Then ther^ ^^n^ 
good chance that Tenneco /ight try tp make up its losses b^\rtiiiif^ ^ 
. the price of its food products* ' ^ ''^T" 

*^ecretary of Agriculture Sari Bttta says, giantism is^'inevi^ 
tabJe^and rej>re^sents '^progress**. Consumers a^olut^efy reject and 
deny this* The[ i^nd grant colle^es^ by concentrating on assisting 
agribusiness^P^e expanse of other farm patterns, have brought 
about this $(zd state of affairs* I7e ask for redress, immediately. 

As consupters, vef^ementiy protest the costs to Society of 
the land grant college efforts. Svery year about a million people 
leave the farms and rural America* They crowd intQ our cities* The 



crowding^ iA turn, promotes crime, poor housing, ba^ schools^ Uhb 
; pays? The consumer^ The farmers have m city trader, can* t find 

\fobsM pays for their welfare? The consumer^ mat&ver disrupt- • 

\,fion of the nation's economy is caused by this agrteuJtural revoXu-^^ ^ 

..tion ends up a burden to the consumerm ' 
* ' ' " ' J!*urthermore, ' m protest the unbearable paradox that m&chani'- 

• Jiation is recommended t<) avoid using labor, yet one of otir nation's 
.1 . . , . ■ • . ' • - ^ 

gravest problems is unemployment. Obviously there are people to v>qrk 

the farms. The same kind of time, money andHalerit that went into ,.. 

/- *^ ■ - .' 

making bigge^ and better machines must be applied ta ways of using 

■. 

manpower wisely and efficiently. 

I would also likii to add. that current land grant comples 
methods are ruining our land and water»^ 

. Those are-consmers* tax dollars being used for research to 
^make agribusiness efficient. The' efficiency is not passed on to the 
con^smer. It goe$ straight into corporate profits. The Agricultural 
nese'iirch fervice o/ the. Department of Agriculture depotes 3^ of .its 
resemrch to nutrition and consumer use. Yet there is an urgent need 
for answers t& mant) problems. '*'^e don't have sufficient resources 
to be able to move^ah^qd in a^^umber of consumer areas,'* says l^rs* 
:Ssther Peterson, consumer advisor to Qi ant Pood 'Jtores. ffhy didn't 
the land gran^ college complex assume the leadership in developing 
programs'of open dating? my doesn't the complex ' investigate the 
m^Vitional values Of foods, and how tf^e foods are affected by chem- 
icfils and processing? ^ my don'T tJiey see how convenience foods 
' meagre in terms ^f relative nutritional value? Here is a place where 
they could serve both supermarkets and con sm^^r^*' 
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On. the production end, too;' there are so many ways in which 
.the\_ public interest could hie serued, rather than agribusiness 
interest. The complex poulU put their /expertise toworkonnakinp 
the smaller and^ medium's iJted farms i>iable» On the use of produi^tion ^ 
methods tha^ndo not pollute people or the Environment. . The potential 
technology is there in the land grant college complex* It ^u><ji^^ 
to be turned to a better use* 

Here is a disgusting example of all the problems we face in 
automated agriculture, ^- poultry production* (The facts are taken 
from a book by Harrison. We 11 ford, Rowing tfjLe tfind, soon to be pub- 
lished by Grossman, which sunmarizes a Hade r task force investigation 
of meat, pesticides and the public interest\) 

Chicken feed contains antibiotics to prevent- disease that 
might be produced by crowding and stress* Tt also contains tran- 
quillizers to prevent the upset chickens from easing eaCh other. The 
chickens are, also sprayed wJLth pesticides* Other drugs ^ including 
arsenic and nitrofurans, are fed to them to increase their rate of 
weight gain*. Before distribution, they are bathed in tetracycline , 
or sorbic acid to extend their shelf life^ They are lastly colored 
with^ yellow additive to give their flesh an appetizing tint. 

Chicken production has Jumped from 310 million Chickens in 
1947 to 3 billion in 29?0* And the price- haH actually dropped from 
eOz a pound in 1950 to in }970* ^he chicken growers, who have 
nowhere to sell but to }^uge vertically integrated corporations, often 
have incomes of minus (fents per hour, and live off the depreciation 
of their farm equipment* '\ ^ 

do not want our chicHeiis produced in this way at this cost. 
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Tha National Agricultural Research Advisory Comtttee repre^ 
sents ifie highest citi^an input through re search in the land grant 
colleges. In the book, IlardJimes^^Hqrd look at Appendix 

G, the listing oj the Oovmit tee members. Where are the consumers? 
Down at the local/^'^as well, ^^^^^ tio consumer representatives, to 
my knowledge. How can the land grant college complex say, it is doing 
everything in the name of the consumer, wh^en there isn't one consumer 
on any advisory committee in the country? Here is the placebo begin, 
to add a new balance to the land granS college complex 'which will, 
we hope, bring the colleges back into the service of the people. 

The national Consumers league^ thanks you for this opportunity 
to speak on behalf of the consumer. 
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. Senator STBVEKSON. T^e next witness is Dr. E. D. Morrison, presi- • ' 
dent of Alabama A. & M. University. Dr. Morrison wiU be accom- 
pamed by Peter Schuck of the Center for the Sludy of Eesponsive ' 
l^aw, and they will be joined by Congressman Frank E. Evans of i 
Colorado as soon as he arrives. . 

Dr. Morrison^ , appearance is very important to us. He Tecoc- 
nizes many of the difficulties of the land-grant college complex and m 
particular the difficulties of the so-callel black land-grant ailleges. *' 

Mr. bchuck is author of several articles on black land grant col- 
leges, one of which wiU soon appear in the Saturday Eeview. He is I 
fully acquainted with maiiy issues which this subcommittee is ex- \ 
ploring. 

We are grateM to you both for joining uS. Why don't you proceed, 
Dv. Morrison ? You have a statement that we will be glad to enter into 
prefer""'' ^ summarize it, or just proceed as you 

STATEMENT OF DB. E. D. MOEEISON, PEESIDENT^ OF ALABAMA 
A. & M. UinVEESITY; ACCOMPANIED BY PETEE SCHUCK, CENTEE 
FOE THE STUDY OF EESPONSIVE lAW, WASHINGTON, B.C., AND 
HON. FEANK E. EVANS, A EEPEESENTATIVE IN OONGEESS FBOM 
THE STATE OF COIOEADO 

Dr. Morrison. My statement is relatively short, ,sol€ will proceed 
with it. , . 

I am Richard David Morrison, president ;of Alabama A. & M. Uni- 
versity, one of the 16 land-grant institutions which came into being 
as a result ofj.the second Morrill act, 189Q. These institutions were 
supposed to serve as counterparts to the 1862 land-gra^it institutionain 
states that insisted a sep^ation of races when.it came to black 
Americans.* ' 

present time, most of my life experiences have been in 
the Southeastern States of the United States. I was bom on a' farm' 
m Mississippi, and grew up there pntil finishing high schojA. My un- 
dergraduate work was completed at Tuskegee Insttmie in Alabama. My 
masters degree was earned at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., anii . 
the Ph. p. degree was earned at Michigan State University. Both 
universities, I noticed, are known by the researchers of "Hard Toma- 
toes, Hard Times." „ - 

My work experiences for 38 years have been in education— as a 
high school teacher .of vocational agriculture,- as a director of agricul- " 
ture at the college level, and as president of a land-grant college. 

isenator bxEVENsoN. Dr. Morrison, if I could interrupt for a second, 
1 would like to invite Congressman Evans, who has lust arrived, to 
]oin your panel. . . • ' 

Thank you very "much. Congressman, for appearing before the 
subcommittee today. , ' 

Will you continue. Dr. Morrison. ' 

Dr. Morrison. As I was saying, my previous statements were 
intended to be a brief documentation of some credentials that may 
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?>lace my subsequent statements in a better position to claiin your 
avorable attention. , . o. j i.- 

,mI wish to express my thanks to Senator Adlai/Stevep^n and his 
committee for inviting me to testify before this committee. These words 
go deeper than a mere courtesy statement. They are imbedded m an 
appreciation for having the opportunity iis a black man to Speak at 
a Senate hearing on a matter of importance to people, and especially 
to black people. Too often there is always someone else who thinks, 
he is better qualified to speak for usj therefore, we are not invited to 
speak on our own behalf. « • ' 

• Most recently, a repor$; "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times," seemmg- , 
ly has documented some facts which tend to question the wisdom of - 
certain i^rograms and the expenditure of funds for these prof^ranis,/ 
especially as they pertain to the land-grant college system. The imph- T 
cations are that the 1862 land grant institutions have strayed too far 
from th6 major iiienf of the land-grant system in the first"* place. 
These accusations may^prove to be advantageous to all who are con- 
cerned. Maybe it is time for interested people to take a good hard look 
at how the land-grant system is meeting its objectives. , " 

More important^ is. that some action should be taken to correct the 
agreed^ upon discrepancies and weaknesses when they are identified. 
Too* often when such reports as "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times;^ are 
fortunate enough to claim public attention, nothing is accomplished 
after the initial neriocl of earcitement is over ^ . 

At this point, I should like to discuss briefly one of my mam con- 
cerns of interest in the whole package of the land grant system— 
the 1890 black land-grant institutions. These institutions, in the .82 
years of their existence, have never been accepted by the land-'grwt 
family as bona fide members. Even in "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Timies,"^ 
the implications of a perpetual dichotomy is thyre when thoughts ly-e 
in terms of 1862 and 1890 land-grant institutioiis. My .question is tvhy 
must there be this dichotomy in the minds of people about these m- 
stitutions? Why can't the 1890 colleges just be good land-grant col- 
^ leges in the system, respected and supported for their worth to so- 
ciety? ' -i 1 1 £ 

Ojia.of the focal points in the report hinges around the negle^ of 
low-income groups, especially farm people, by the 1862 colleges. This 
is not true with the 1890 institutiongf. For 82 years, these institutions 
liave devoted part of their meager general operation* funds toward 
prof^rams for poor people. Not until 19Y2 did these institutions re- 
ceive any ITSDA funds for extension or research work. Moreover, the 
records ^yill show that very little Morrill funds for instructional 
purposes wer.e allocated to these institutions, and I have an attach- 
ment whicli shows the figures. T 

It is common knowledge that the 1890 colleges serve a clientele 
with an average, income of less than $5,000, per year. The 50,000 plus 
students that the 1890* colleges enroll are, for the most part, from 
low-income families. If this is true, why then has it been so difficult 
for the.se colleges to shate in tfunds that are purpomd to be available 
for programs designed to help people ? 
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."Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times" has brought out into the open the 
kind of detailed information that can bo helpful in appraising what is 
talong place in the land-grant system, as well as USDA. Eegardless 
of how the tomatoes may be squeezed, there is a lot of meat in the 
report to be digested. ' 

The statements in the book about the lack of support through the 
years for the 1890 land-grant institutions by USDA, through programs 
such as* the Extension Service, OSES, and other funded programs, are 
to the point. If there is a shortcoming in the section of the .report on 
black land-grant colleges, it is that not much attention was given to 
efforts on the part of these colleges to participate in programs de- 
signed for low-income groups. These institutions have demonstrated 
their caijability to work with such groups time and time again. 

.Atypical example of what I am talking about can be fmmd in the 
language of the recent rural development proems. The 1890 institu- 
tions were not included in this proposed bill— K)nly the 1862 colleges. 
Past experience has taught us thafea862 colleges are not interested in 
sharing any funds with 1890 colleges. Putting it another vmy, the law 
of gravity seems to work in the opposite direction when money is in 
the hands of USDA and/or 1862 institutions. This is to say that funds 
gravitate upwatd to those who are "well off," rather than downward 
to those who are "poor,^' be this as it may, a person or an institution. ' 

Some credit must be given USDA for causing a slight modification 
in funding patterns when, through some efforts on tlie part of the De- 
partment, plans were set in motion for securing funds for extension 
and research work at the^ 1890 college^. The major efforts for these 
funds, $12.6 million^ took place in thfe. Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Agriculture-Environmental and Consumer Protection. A review of 
this action may be found in Congressional Record No. 97, pace H5752, 
dated June 23, 1971. ^ \ 

It was implicit in the report, "Hard Tomatoes, Hard Times," that 
the 1890 land-grant coHeffes had always received next to nothing by 
way of sharing in Federal funds appropriated for the land-grant sys- 
tem whether through USDA or otherwise. *It was also implicit, that 
these colleges should be properly funded, else why mention tlie dis- 
crej^ancies m funding? ' 

For too long, the 1890 land-grant cojleges have been forced to dea} 
with "rotten tomatoes fmd hard times." Now that there seems to be 
some help on the way, certain problems are coming up on the horizon. 
Ihey are even being called segregated colleges, althou^rh perc^nta^re- 
wise, they are more integrated than the 1862* dolleges.. They are being 
called inferior, although they are educating more low-income black 
citizens than all the major 1862 colleges combined. It is being said 
that there is no need for the 1890 institutions any longeKsince blacl^ 
students .can attend the 1862 colleges. Maybe it has never oocTurred to . 
some people that all black students may not have a desire 'to attend 
the 1862 institutions. Moreover, black students and black people, in 
general, have black pride which makes it necessary f or t^em to want 
a home base (an educational institution Cff higher learning)* from 
which to operate as their intellectual center. - * 
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These institutions also face the* problem of those whQ^would take 
them over because ^ev have grown to the ext»t that they are able to . 
secui'e sizable gx-ants that make possible responsible jobs and attractive 
salaries. Hiese institutions face the problem of^rvival because there 
are those who AVoukl close them because it might memthat more money 
AVould be available for tTffeir-educational purRoses if these institutions * 

did' not exist. , . . * ^ 

Without a shadqw of a doubt, the 1890 land-grant institutions, at;^ 
* present, know better than any other group how to work with and get 
results 'from working with low-income people. In t;he future, they 
should be given the opportunity to demonstrate this ability under 
proper funding. This statement does not mean that these colleges do 
^not have other outstanding capabilities. They are capable of high- 
Equality achievements, but like other good colleges, they must have 
tundscapableof supporting high-quality work. ^ ^^ 
' For a"^ long time to come, these institutions will be neeuea to imp 
overcome the cultural gap that exists in the United States. To some 
extent, this cultural gap can be attributed to the lack of educational 
opporttmity for people with low incomes. ^ ^ 

In order for the 1890 land-grant colles5es to fulfill their educational 
commitment to their clientele, they need a substantial share of "hard 
money''— funds from existing acts that have, been passed. If this is 
impossible because of .the liinguage of tm acts, then the language 
should be dianged or new legislation should be enacted. For example, 
I ^should like to see eacli 1890 college receive $500,000 in hard money 
from the Morrill Act for iixstructional purposes rather than the small 
amount nmv allocated. 

The 1800 institutions have never shared in the endowjmcnt money 
'made a/ailabl(? far 1862 colleges. I understand that the recently cre- 
ated land-grant colleges received $5 million each for endowment pur- 
poses. Why can;^ot each of the 1890 colleges, after all these years of ^ 
service, receive a $5 millio'n endowment? . . ' \ . - ^ 

A more substantial wav of funding WM colleges for domg extension 
work and research should U found. TM^rfesent funding level should 
bo expanded from $12.6 million in 19T2%^2i0.6 million ui 1978. More- 
over, these institutions need money f or H-rltieational facilities which 
they never have had. The 1862 institutions have used up all the facility 
funds and are now making preparation to^ask for a new allocation; 

The 1890 land-grant colleges can work effectively with low-income 
peotHe. They have demonstrated their interest, capaWlity, and achieve- 
ments through the years, in spit^ of the lack of adequate fun(|s. 

My final statement comes by way of a re^ii^t. For those of the com- 
mittee who are vitally interested in the ISS^a^d-grant colleges, plfease 
read pages 17-21 of the report, "Hard Tmfetoes, Hard Times,';- with 
a creat deal of thought. (See attachment A.) Maybe the jiaption on 
paW7 should read: "Colleges of 1890 : ,The.Decp, Bark Truth," m- 
steMii^ . ; The Deep. Dark Secret.'^ \ 
.JSnator Smvenson.. Thank you, Dr. Momson. We will include in 
tJie record with you^ statement its attachments and proceed with the 
balance of the panel before getting into questions and angers, 
(The prepared statement of Mi*. Morrison follows:) 
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Scimtb SubcomniHtcer on Ml^jratory Labor 

United States Scaite " ' - 

June ID, 107a • • 

/'\ * • ■ ' . V 

/ ■ .. ' ' ■ ■ • . ■ . ' ^ 

Mr. ChalmauamrMcmbora of thoCommlfltco: . : * 

Ibo 10 laiut-irront institutions which caino into bcln-; aa u rc.juU of Ih^ liccond r ^oV'lU 
Act, 1890. Uteo InstUiUIonSAV'oro fHippoDocIto ocrvcaa coimtovpam to iho 3!^C^laa<V 
^vAitt inatUullofly in atatoa ibat Jnsiytcd ow a aeparaUon of rac-u ^vher^ it camo to blael' 

.... - , ■ ' - , . 

^ „ ^"i'j^ present tlmo. most of my lUo cspotJoiroM Imvo Ixica ja tlm riimi'i- ' . 

... eartorn state of tho Unltod State.. I v.-as box-n on a faim In. Minr.larJjvi. .-n. -m" . r. 
^ H.!5fo until flnlnhinghlshffehool. Mymidoi-rartualo v/<^k v,ao .;omnlAc<l at^Tus^^^^^^ 
s .lnslitutts in Alabama. Ity MastcV'o ilc^rco v.'as oniw^ at Cowoll Xinivcniiv m^A 
■ mvJotU. nw1thoPh.•D<ll^^srcov/a8o:ml£<latM^aw^^^^^ .Roth lii.iverMlKy. 

I noUoed, arc Imora l> tl.o reacardwro of Mard Tmnoi^es, Hard Ti,no|, 

, ''■•■P°*icncc3 for- 30 ynaro lmofcaon la 

0 i!:'^ '.f ^«'^j.1to«''»l;»l.'rlonlt«r«. an p. dircctoi- of asrifullurc ..t tho <-oll. Ic-vcl, ard 
as fircTdcnt of a land-groiit collcso. „». ivn-«, 

, ^. , ilioprcWimo r.latomr.nlri>ort' mtomlbd to 1«, I,rf f <;owii;..Mtafnn of iiou-o 
credo-Htab I,at way placo n«r Gulwriiusnt statauu-nl^ in «, b'llcf por-iiinit H, ^1,:.a ynur 
favorable attention. ■ ' . ' " ■-" • '■>"" 

^9 . ' . 

1 wioU to c-;pr(>a'4 niy tl,a:i?;D io Scnatot- AriJai r;jtvrj;nf,a mi.? f^l : r'm.i,.iun • ' 
tf^vilv;- mc to tejtixy biuor^* ihiLi rsvimUtro, tli:> )- v/tu'dw /T.- o-r iV^ » ,r - . ' , " 
ytj'U ia..n(. Ihoy rtm iMb.-drL'^l in an ru^^trcoiatfoa • hru^uPi' cm >(»vf,ia%v - /-i b'-i-' ' 
nv.ni yo-AMl a fx nafc;'. hcai'i-i.: 0 1 a .iviHot ot ii» v.oW,m;'o f o iti^oM-, a td • ^t* .'1 V, 
bM: ,j.cnao, 'ivu, ortc-n thare^U a^w. ooin.nn, .^I^ c th^r^^t ^ l'" ;S '.ii^M ^ 
to:r;:M;foi»ua^4hLnxn'bvc% v/cstu'^^ . 

mc«t«4fiom<vfaul.MvhicI, tc-nd lo qu, ..^lion ll,o ^v^l!lom of «,H.ri„7;,o,;,,,,,,.r"i,, 
cNpcndlturc of famb for tLcao pro^rmno, opfclally i.-^ llu ^o./nin o ti.G la ,1. :^,vU 
fcollO-, .yctcjn. Tho impllcatto,., arc thut tho 18d2 la-.d-.t^ml i,.,tilutlon. b; o tl ycd ■ ' 
too f.u- u'oiu Ihu majov i.itu.L of ihy Uuid^fviaul ..^dtn.. ui Iht- fh-^l nl.,,,.. ■nLj " 
•ne-ounutions may prove to bo advaiKa-.-oiw to all who aiv con,.-,.r,....fl. Rf.,i>... it i« time . ' 
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SiMatcatilioonuntllcn (u iMi!;i'atoiy liihdi' ■ . 

' • - ■ . 

Mocc iiiipovf not iy l1>at «oiuo action JilmnltUrMatu n l^^ 
iipoji clKieriJiKMiMc.i aiwl v;cjiI»ac3JiO:j whou iUoy iiro itkwUUcd, Too ofttii \Am\ f:ucli 
I'L-ijo* af; Huvil ;roxnjilo<?3,U^Qnl '£f rorUtiialc onoiitili to c^alm publin atientio.i, 
nolli'i ir. ac(?o*mpUnho'd v7u^r tlio initial period oi exGitoment ia over. ' 

• . 'if 

At thlT point, 1 yliouKhiiUc to OiiiCUStt bWcfly ouy or iny main concoj'ns of ^ 
Jatcsront in ll'o vv'liolo pucUT-jso of tlie lana-;ji'a«t oyatom — t!io lim bhic\: land*fjrf»nt 
iu(;Ht:itioiv*. Ti\cao inritifUionr?, in the 82 yearr; of tlieir oriJte{iof>, kivtMiever h;:crx 
nccc lilofl by lUo l:'iul ijrant family a« bona fido raumborr?, EVcn In Hani ;tomatjj^ 
Kara *Vimm, (lie IrapHcai.ton3 of a pr rpcrlnal dichotomy \si tli jro wluui tlimt^iiita JirV? in- 
tcrriirj (Tf IGGS ami t8D0' lr»nd-i;t'ant iiiiititutiona'. My question I;; \vl\y mxut thc**o bo Uily 
dichotomy in llio minclfi of people jil)oitt these irifilitutlons? \Vliy ciuVttI»a 1890 collc:;(ja 
junt bo good hmd-[irant eollerjej in t!ie nyqtem, respected and £)upportud for their worlli 
to ijoflety ? * ^ * , .. . 

One of the focal points in tlio i-eport binges around tbo ncrjloet of lovv-inconio 
f;ronp:J, especially fapm pc'oplo, by the 18G2 coUejI^'^. 'JOiis not tvuc v;ith the 1890 
injititntionJ. I*oi^ 02 yearn, theao Institutions havo devoted pin t of liielr mcnijor jjoneral 
opL»t;alion faadij toward pro^jrams for poor pc6plo. Not until did the.qc ioHtlttitions 
receive nry tJSDA fundn for e^UensIon ot rcaerireli wor^:. iMoreovor, tbo record^ will 
clvn; tliiit veiylii*!^- ^"^^''AVlll funil:? fos* iiwtcuotional purposes v;jpro nUoeated to tiieso 
J^^JiUy^,ip*igt (Sf^c Attach nient A). . 

, ^ r It lu common I:inowledi;o flint tlia 1800 colloices oerve a oUcntolo with an 
{ivemiio ineomo of Iciia thati $5, OPO par year. Tiie 50, 000 plua otuden'« ^^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 
eollc'^Ci imroU aro> foi* tlie tiiostpaft, from lovv*iiioomo faiiniUo,^. If tidy in tnio, wliy 
Uii'tt ha'J il been tio diffieaU for llicqo concije:) to r.haro in'fundo that ivto pun^orted to bo 

* ftv.iilidjlo for pro:juumH dc:jl;jned to help people? 

.Ihird TomaS}/^-!, Hard Time^ ba'i ljro»?.lit vvt iM6 tifo'open the Uinil of de(:iilcd 
iarcu-inaia'r ti?4 ctm i)e¥eli7»!ina7tpj)n\i:d^c In UxWiv/, fhxeo iu Uie land-^^raht 
r,ynt'.;m, n'l \vell (»ri UKDA. Kcjiavdlc'a?^ of how the toiviato'-'^ ipny b^ no.ueozed, th'vro Ui a. 
lilt of meat iu iUv repoi't to bo di|:io;Jt*'d. ' , 

4 Tlif* .''dolf'mcnt:! in tlio Jjool: about thrj la'jU of hupporl tli/ou-'Ji l!m yoar/J for llm 
, ir4:)ff laml '!;i'ant iu'jtltutlona by t)Gr>A* throuf;li pro;Cratu3*jaeh an the H:.tcnuIon Si^rVice, 
Ciartin imd otlier amded^:)ro^?ramr), are to the point. If there la a nhortromln:? in tl^j 
rifjlion of tho report on Ijhicl; land-craiit colleijes, it in tbjit not much idtcntlon vafj idven 
to offtirto on tlio part of tbeae coUcrre^i to pavticipit? iti pro:;nima d(»';i^vi»-'(J low-ineomc 
Urov^pJJ* Tlieao inatllutivma luivc demonstrated tlioir capaljility to worl; with such (jronp:^ 
tim^» and Itme ajiidn.^ A typical exiimplo of uhat I am tathhi,': al)out can be found U 41ie 
lan^cTi i;'/^ of tiui recciit rural dovelopmetit pro^jram* 'Ihis 1S90 i.ioliUitio la v/erc not 
ntcttifl^d In iW iH'OiVWful 1»'H only llio XH'i colieii.^i^ Part c.sperU'n«\» lia:? Inu^^Jit iis 
tlu't eolIor{<'n nro not inlr'rcr.tcd in fiiiatln:^ any iinub mKIi l.i00 collo;;ca. Pnttini; il^ 
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fmollior tvay, tho lav: of ^vcavity ri'jcnin to wortf In tlia Oi3por.if<? (Ifrceriou v.^ioa wort hy 
i«-iirtlio liirncb of USOA rml/or 1S02 inTiJiltit«onn. jy to f ry tl'.tit ftt ulS f-ir^vJU'io 
wjiv/iird to thosfj /.vlio are ^'wcH off," ratliqr lljan dov/nsiurd lo lluu'o v;lio avc "imoi:,*M)ft 
Uriy aa U may, a p;^r::on ov an in^til.utlrrA^ ^ . 

Somo credit ir.ust lio rjlvcn to USDA fox' caualufj; a tm'MUvniinix in Xmidhii; 
pattorn'j wlion, throui'.h somo offorty ou t»u> part oC tlio Ucpai-tmciit, jjlauw were f:c»t in 
motion lor uccuriniv fuiub for c<t/nr^ioa nr.d rcnoarcli avovU a^ the ISOO coilc^^'o; The 
major offorttj for t:;eao fnada, 12* G mlHioa dollars, tooU idav(^ in t1:o ApproprJatu na 
Sr^jconunittce on AtjvfcitUuro-Kiiviron n nh\l ;md Conrsiunor rr<ftot;fcion/ A v'Mtw of tJila 
action may bo found in Con^re?3oioriaX llccor<l Nuiv.lier 97, Paf^o n5?ri3, dated JiaiG 23, 1071. 

It was Implicit In tho rciioft, |tard ;ji;gniatoo3 ^^^^^ J^^^^" 

Kvant coUc^pa had al waya rocolv.cd mrtl to notiiTni; l)y^7ay'oC in Fodaral fund^5 

aijproxjriatcd for the land-j^i'ant syateni whotlior tlu'ou:;li ti'-IDA or othonviso. It waa aluo 
implJcit that tUeao collc.ii?.^ olionl.J bo propDi-Jy funded; oIr;o why mention the dl'^ortfinmclos 
infiindiMicV 

^ li'or too If n{% Iho ISO'O lahd-tjrart colle^jiotj Imo b{vn for^^ 
Tomr'tpoD and Hard TiVig3. *v No'.v tlut i^orc? rtoc-ma to b;> oomo oa'tim way, ciM^tiiU 
pvoMomi3 aro comIn:( uj) on hovW.na, Xlioy t^rc even bcii?^ cnTV:d 00'jroK<ii:id rolk«vi^' 
iilthoufjh piTccntaso-jvlac, they arc more inft^isratpd tln-i tho VlO% coltfjjesl 'flioy vii 
hoiox called inferior, /ilt'iotirjU tboy nre cd;i{*rflnjj moro low -invu^ae blnok oitt/^na Vnn 
all tba nu!jor 1^03 oallutr-^u 6o,\\hUv>iU It Ju l)^'ir«j f,ai<j tliat llifiv,^ i-. no facd foe Ihi i;>00 
LulitfUw an utiy lo:v5in- IitacI: fUiidtlit*! c:m idt .\id t!io IX^H'l colI^»f<v'^. fAuyhe it I^aa 
j'cwr otroarrod to'fionio ]:co;iU> titat t^ti blr'^ck :ift(dt^nl;j may not Ti:»:vo a d.^-iro to iHttjml tbo 
t'njr: uuritutJohH/ PTorf-^vur, blacl;r:U'dgnt'j aiMbbekiKi lOo, i i jtcnoraU It ivo bfitrk 
i;.*Id J \.: it'\> mwU.Ki \l ivA'cjsarj- for i\um I'l .v;mt ,i It'xnc I » "a t dacatMj.vil ?n::iUuHoa 
f*r hhi-Ajv I Mirninj) from to o.;*2A*:Un a.-i iiw/w i iI-^IU-ctiMl <'r:»U<'. ' 

Til' :;o iii /U'V Umn abjo f.c tlif iii'oM-m of x.h:i \ oOld i iU i o or 
l)t-.t«'!.''' i'lcy h:ivo to {'vi^c i -lit tii'il tlv-y :d>I • to m-ciuv ::i:^ ibf.s 'p*:...!?.? Viv.xl 

m;*Uv t 'i';s:bb.« rc* ij^iri .Jb?.« jn!? i r? :«1 r.tirrifi'v'Ju* iirilai'jMjj. *Vl* 'Ai> i,i itituUv.i;i f-*'? ! t^o 
Ii»'"'il'v?.a of ' nrvJv.'l b.'^";»o.i-> t'a t'/ aw iW'.i^o wJio v,r;ji1d cb-K. lb ^ bl-i'MUtJ;* it i*a*f,h& U;Cm i 
tb t?. rTf).-i» ^utrvy V iubl bj iivuilb'»l(» i'f^v il/jiv od tt'.itlotijrl iiuvjjo.it .* if ih' .i^ Jajlltaaon;^ dul 
Hot cV:;t. - « ^ 

■t . 

\VItb(*fit a shadow of a dciibt, the li^ftO land-j,rant Itutitutioiii?, at pro.»^?nt^ Iino,v 
bettor tb^'ii \my nMior ;.rnM:) I'ow lo worU witb tt»id {i;c:t ri-i'iHr? from v.<n'bhi[T wilb biv.'-i.K omc 
p :M,^)b». In tbi' futui.", t\wy nhowhX be fiiv.j'i Ibe opportuia-'ly to dvnu.ii Jtrato llu'J a')ili^y 
r» .1 »i' pi(,r.*rr fdi.tilri'.. 'liti*^ fibi^'i.vM't d(» \i n«)» t.y.nn t^ Uil-v c^utlc-; vj do jiot 3uiv.! 
olii ^r 'iMt'in:; bilul;>:;. Tivjy avo oap.!l>b* of blyM vj*'-Wy ai bJcviun^ nl'i, biji lUu' 
.iLh :.' r'lond c'o1Uv;c ., tijf y tua it bavo fuadi c.v)abb' of Mu iM^Hn : b*' ,b <mU';v uukU. 
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For a liiii*; lUno lo com.*, ihvviS incMbAlOAV. will lie ucotit-d to Help ovovcomu 
lint (mllniNil t<ap ll>at c' fotrJ In lluvtlnltcd Klati^j. ' To aomo cnU-ht, this cultural gap can 
iic rtUj'ibtilod lo the lac)< ot c*litcnlUm;il oiiporinnUy Toa* pooplo \yitli lov/- iucoinca. 

'• . . • • , ' • ^' ^ 

In oriU;r'foc lUo IfiOO Inad-pmnt collvr»o-3 tu fiiHill Iholr educational cominibncit 
to nw\v cljv*ntotLS Uioy need a iiab;-.lanli!a vMvct of "hard monry" rand3?Tvum («x3Jtini; 
>wAii tiuit luiva b(!on passed. IC IM-J in iwpoT^tiSbU* bocaUHO of Ibo Innn^mj^c ol the itcto, 
then thf luosiinj^o obould bo chaiii^nl or new lesi^lallon ra'cnld bo cnictc^d, ^For cxamplo^ 
t tihouU to ooc oacli 1800 co1U?i-o rcctuvo §nor), 000 (lurd wom*y) from tlic novrill 
Act for inolijiclionul pux-poocS-.A'nllier tban tho timfiU Uinomit n»>v/ aUoc.ntcd* 

'Hio 1890 imitUutiojis luivo never nluirod in lUo endowment money made avail- 
ftblo for 1(502 coUervoa. I undorotaud Itiat tho recently* eroatcd l;md-fi;fant collegoH. ^ 
received 1?5> 000, 000 eaeh for em^o^vment'iiur^os.?:^. UMiy cannot each of tho 1800 coUcfjesJ, 
after all Ihojo ycara of aorvico, receive a i?5, 000, 000 onflowment? - • ' 

A more imbstantlal way of funding; 1S90 coUcj^ea *for dolnij e.itonaion worU and / 
rer3(*av^?ll ohoald be found, 11m prcoont fundhnv K-vel nh(<«ld o.'pandod froxn.lS-O million 
dollarJJ in 1072 to 20* G mUUon. dollars In 1070. Moreover, thono inytitutJ<«iy need money 
for t ihicattoiunl facJHtifs wliicli lh?y )nVo never harl. Ti\Q 18Gn i'o. ^tlbitionj: luvG uHs d up 
all the fat^jlity hmU luul are now inuldntj preparatinu to for a 'lov/ allocation. 

'Hio 1«90 land-Krant co11ej5C3 ean worl; cfi»Ttively »vUh lovv-incomo peopl.s 
'VWy have domonstt-atod thoir interest, capability* pnd aehlevemontfl, through Iho y<5ara, 
ill Hpilo of tho lack of iuV.»fiuatti funda* . . 

,Uy fiiial etatemcnt come:^ by way of a vtniuc.-it. l'*or llawo of iho conmUttoo 
v/ho are vitally latorestcd in tho inoo hmtl -Krant O'dlo-eu, ptea.i j read Pai'.ea 17-21 of 

report, nard 'ro»uato^, It'^ll^^iliCfi* ^^^^'^ l'*''*''^^ drrd of thtiU;;ht*. (oeo Attachmrv.it A) 
J.raybi- tl.ii o'aptita on Pa;$o 17"7jhould'road: "COlle ;c* » of l^OO: Tire Do'p, Pari: TtjlK' * • 
iuaU-adof" . . Til^ Deep, Da/U Secret. " 



■ " ' % RECOMMENDATIONS 

^' . ■ . ■ ' ^ — — ^ • '■ 

Fromilfne to time, tho Pfcsidenta of tho 1890 Land-Grant CoUcgei discuaiT^ 
the problems that fice them. Mcfire recently, their thoughts have turned toward 
making suggestions, that- seem most appropriate t,if these Institutioni are to survive 
and ma^o the Mnd of contribution to society that tl?oy are capable of making in the 
* future. • . . / 

To- this end then, in order for the 1890 eollegei to more adequately fulfill 
tholr commitment to the people they serve; it is recommended that the Federal 
' Gov()mment: * ^ - 

. r 1) Establish experiment stations on the campus of each 1890 college 
' . and give these colleges thd freedom, encouragjement, aj^aistance 
and support to attack all area^ which will result in improved life 
styles for people and communities. . - 

2} Reestablish tho Cooperative Extension Service as a meaningful 
part of each 1890 college, 

EMengion service waa a vital part of all 1890. colleges. Undlor the guise of 

dosogref^ation this important service was ripped out of the 1890 colleges and the' 

type of services needed by the people is now missing In the areas where large, 

numbers of blacks and browns reside. * Active 6xtension programs must be ffipred 

to 1890 colleges and they "imust bo fully supported^ Tho programs V^ill not represent 
♦ 

duplication. 

Tho 1890 eoUeges, marching side by side with tho 18G2 colleges and other 
institutions, must be recognized as a legitimate part of the pluralism which iSL. ' • 
consistent with the American tradition. The question of duplication in^'^Ameriea does 
not arise until its color Is black or brown or its nature is poor. The 1890 colleges 
must bo, dnce and forevory j^coghlzed as a pluralistic partner on the ^American 
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higher feducatipn scene. Extension service must also be recognized as a pluralistic 

' ■ ♦ , * * 

thrust froih a'jnost capable segment of the educational eilterprlse, namely the 1890 

colleges, j : • . 

« Ihe 1890 collegjes can create innovative and meaningful apjfiroaches in a , 

. constructive extensioji service* It is imperative that thi^s role be assigned to these 

* colleges. ' ; * 

* * Estabtish data banks and retrieval systems 'at the 1890 colleges, * .. 

The 1890 colleges must be giv^n financial support to establish contemporagir 

.data Ijankis ^ and inibrmation retrieval sjjst^ms within each state and* between each 

state, on all aspects of 'human need* arid human technological factors* It. is doubt'ftilt' 

that there exists, anywhere in the country the trUe facts on poyerty-rfelated conse- 

quencfes; It is doubtful that accurate data e;cist jconceming the poor^ unemployment, 

\- health, finance, jobs, etc. The 1890 colleges are capable of Collecting and refining 

. available data which will reveal a tiye picture. As a consequence^ new solutions 

will be possible* ^ -* 

- . 4) Reaffirm, recognize, , establish, and support a moral- commitment 
\ to the 1890 colleges as one of the principal educational agencies 
in each state as an aid to resolving people problems. 

The problem^ facing our nation are" so complex that they challenge the' lmagi- 

nation and resources of all agencies interested in solutions. Rightly, the 1890 

colleges should be desigiiated to attack certain' segmenfs of these problems. It 
' *i' * *'*,'■■■..-, 

. would be a' tragedy and a sad commentary on higher education if the rich* experiences, 

■ / .. ■ . \ . ' ' '. ' ■ ■ ■ 

extensive expertise, great dedication, and positive commitment of these coUoges are 

- not used as principal resources in the soiutioifs of prolyl ems facing our nation. One 

* ,■• ■ ' ' . * » ' ' ^ 

■ ■ " ■ -% . ' ■ - ■ 
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. , might 'be so ^old ka to predict that the problems will not be solved if the 1890 . 
colleges are not a significant part of the action^ ^ * ^ ' . » 

5) Mi^ke a» financial commitment to fund the 1890 colleges as fiill 
^partners in the lanid-grant college system. This commitment s ' 
should include: 

- ' . : » ' ■ • ■ 

a. -The establishment of endowments; to which they are entitled, 
• bMt- have never received, for each of the 1890 -colleges. , 

b. * Fuil-fuhdiRg of the ?innual Morrill-Nelson appropriations for " 
. * ^the 1890 'colleges to provide needed teaching equipment. 

c* The establishment of »^atch-up'V funds \o bring teaching 
equipment at 1890 colleges up to a 'lovel gdhsistent with 
1862 colleges. ' ' ' V) ■ ^ 

d. Substantially increase the level of fiinds for state agricultural * 
experiment stations at 1890 Jplleges to permit them* to work 

on a greater portion of '^people problems" in t^i.eir respective^' - . 
states. . . \ 

• • • 

e. Substantially increase funding of cooperative' extension work 
^ . at the 1890 colleges to enable them to deliver meaningfial 

. services to rural people in tegrma of their .immediate and 
, 'potential heeds. . . . 



• f. 



To provide in each state a^ral or people development center ^ * 
under the direction of each of th6 18qd colleges. These 
centers^ will capitalizQ on present expertise of the 1890 colleges 
as well as embark oh new and differcint approaches in developing " 
meaningful sol^png to the people problems. 

Funds must be provided to construct adequate physical facilities 
•at the 1890 colleges "comparable to thc^e at 186^ colleges foy 
tl}e proper C9nduct of teachit^g .research and' extension services. 

At least one' USDA physical building and program should be ' . ' * 
established on. the campus< of each 1896 college^ so as to demon- 
str<itt3,a commitment o{ true alliance between USDA and the 1890 
coUdges. ^ . ■ 
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* 6) Make, a moral cominitmjent tp ellminateyall for^ik o£ racism aid ^ %^ 
dlscrlmlnatljfen in programs and resource alloc5tt|<Hiv-'^specialIy 
funds, fr^nsi the land-grant system; to recogniie^as valid, ^ the g y 

, pluralisin 6! the ISOO-aticr 1868 coyegcs and to develop this ^ . . ^ y 

pluralism into a meaningful system for delivering tp the pe6pl<i-" : f ' 
of ou^ land, a life style which enhances them' individually and 
affords them life, liberty, the Jesuit of Iwippi^ess. *. 

. A full study should be m^ido of legislitlon gSverriing the land-gr^t^^OpUege 

^ •■ . ■■ . •• . ^ ■ ■ '■" . .* . 

By^tems* New* legislation should be enacted and/or exlsfing legislation* should bo 
modified to guargn^e Ml partnership and s^tatus of the-iadO colleges in the/|and-^ ; 
grant -system. / - ' ' ■ ^<• • 



0 ' 
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COLtEGES OP 1890.- -THE DEEP, DARK . SECRKT 

■ j:n aeei?; at the timfe of the first ^Morrill Act, 
90 percent of America's ' blyack, population was in slavery. 

The land grant colleges that-developed were white bastions, 

*^ • ■ * ' . 

and even after the Civil Warr blacks were barred from' • • • 
/ ' . . * ■ , ■ • \ * 

admission both by^ustom and by law. When tha second 

Mo^trill Act was passed in' 1890, primarily to -obtain ^morc 
^ope^ting money f o/ the colleges , gongress adcied a . \^ 

separate but egu^l*' provision authorizing the establishmen^t 
of colleges for blacks. Geventeeh Soutjhern arid* Border 
states took advantage of the Act, creating institutions , . - 

that stilil are^ referred to euphemistically .as> "col lego 
of i^90.." ** , ' 



23 . ' • 

W*Llliam Pa/ne, "The Negro Land«Grant Colle<?es." 
C^il Ri^Hts Digest . Vol. No. 2, Spring 1970, p. 12. 
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The blac)^ colleges have foeen less than full partners 
i^ the land' grant expierieiicG* It is *a form of • " r • 

itistitutiboal racism .that the, land^ grant community h%s not 
been anxious to discuss / Fr.am USDA, resource allocations 
to these colleges are absiirdlAdiscriminatory--Pete|^Schuck 
of the Center for' Study of Resdortsive' Law, reports that 
"Of the approximatGly $76^9O0<vOOO irr USDA funds allocated 
to these schools/ about 99.5% went to the sixteen white 
land grant coilfeges; the 1890 colleg^^ received a grand 
total of ^$383,000 (or 0,5%}."^^ As sh9Wn-in Figure 1, lesa 
than One percent of the. research money- distributed by 
Coopcjrabive State Research Service (CSRS) to thos'e sixteen 
states in 1971 we^t.feo the black collegeB. 

This dispaifity is not" by accident/ it is by law. 
The Hatch Act pf 1887 provides that Federal researctV money, 
"shall be divided betw«^en such institutions as the 
legislature of . such* State shall direct." _ The Mc In tyre- ; 
,Stenr\is Act, authorising money for forG3try reseai^ch^ 
givea the powf3r. of dQsignation to the governor of each 
state. The Smith-Lever Act, authorizing funds for 
•oxtensioni also turns the money over to the college 
selected by the^tate legislature. Senator Smith himself*. 

^'^Pefcfiff H.'^'schuck. "nia6l4 Land-Grant Colleges: 
Sr.parat'! and*" Still Hn'^^qtial." Unpublinhj^d paper, 
February 1972, p. 8. Available from Center for Study; . 
of Responsive Law, 1156 Nineteenth Street, N.W., ' 
V//t3hingtoni O.d 20036. 

\ 
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CSRS' DlfitribAJClpil 6f funds to Collcgon of XSn and 
to prGdoDlnancry> white iufttitutionn in tUn fla ru^statfta 



Jjta tc 
Alabama 



• Tnntttutlon 



ArkonQ«i9 



Florida 



Alabama A&M* 
-A^iiJ^yiil t'n Ivo rs It y 

Arkc-mpaa A6MX'Norniil* 
JL'n j y . o f Arkana a < i 
Delaware State* 

Vn Xv, of maawarc_ 

Flo'rlda 
_Unlv, of Vlorl dtt 



. FV 1970 

$ . 16; 396' 
1.76(^^0/t!r 

l>^«Cfi|6jV^ 
12, /a 3 



Georgia Fort Valley State* 

j^Dj-v,'_ o f GcorRla 



Knntucky 



Lbylolantt r 



Kentucky State* 
_ Un 1 V , of Kott t ucky 



l/«,9/i6^ 
1>070,W} 
^"10,036" 
1.9ln,ll7 
19,080 




Soutliern Unlve r^i ty* 
Louialana State Urilv. 4 



_l,858yl3^« 
,'16,251. 



Mlonourl 



Rorth Cnrollna 



Oklntioma 



SoV.th Carolina 



Univ. of Hd., Kaoterti Sb.* 
Ugt vy of K d>, Co ll. Park 
Alcorn A&M* 

5-. fj 1 » 'iii^l_Sta};e ji hlv> 

NoFth CirroUnoI aVt* 

.2»i'>JAL S t, 

F.iMifiuton OnivT* 
^^M''^M''i> n_l nto ■ Un 1 V . 



1,337^?13 

K»,2'3r 



Jl^830x0^f3 
18,2'jr 



Texprj 



try! nla 



South CaroiVna*~SCfrtc* 
1 > gl c PTHon Un i vt' r U y 

UVnnf«iu»' Ijfal t" Univ.* * 

T<';t.i'j A4M INifv, & 
VivyXnln St'. Co"il<?gci* 

CaH.'i't^a of kBoT . -^-r- 
Prfilomlmncly i/lilto^ 



2,5fi/*j9r.f 

l,229jj^3T_^ 

L501^5J3_ 

iy>236 

2i,ir9] 

-^2^'A^j,^71„ 

^ iji02^ni2_ 
$ 4b3";ooo 



^t'undo from Public haxr 09-106. * 
^llatch and Mrlntlro-SLcnnXa Act fundo. 
*D(inoteo collegeo of 1890. 

\ * 

SOURCE: USDA. CSRS. 



FY 1971 



$ ia,396, 

i6,<ra6 

^"^12 //♦13 
J 6 0.1. n55 

XS,TI36 
g>138,902 



19,000 
^2,07a.90li 

iG;i'rr» 



i^*,2i] 

^1,002^609 

^'"l8,^ft 

ijLiHltJL^R 

r 22,n2T 

^ 15 , 9:>6 
_Jji3V)v792 

"r;,iAT 

1,677^5)9.) 

2i,9;?i 

2j72fl^/^r.7 
$ 2ri3,00U 
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left little room for 'doubt concerning the interpretation 

of thesa provisions: . ''W* do not*... want the fund if it 

"* " • 25 * 

go6s to any but . the white cQlloge^** * , ' 

-'^ In Y^VX^'USDA suffered a' belated t;vinge. of • conscience 

and accepted )pi prpposxil from Representative Frank Evans 

that $12.6 millioA be appropriated directly to the black 

colleges for research and extension. Once th e^ money waaf 

appropriatedTTfOWever, USDA adopted a Gcbcme of * 

"coordination" whereby ^he white land grant colleges still 

were iij charge of tho resourtea of the black colleger. . 

A3 Peter Sqhuck put it in abettor to Secret^aty Clifford 

Hardin^ " . ' ' 

The core of the new procedure 1.4 a • 
"jsesoarch coordinating committee/-. Obviou&ly, 
♦ no roaponsibld person can* bn against the 

coordination 6f rosearch/ and tthe 1800^ college^ 
are no exception. But the KCt/ ai5 established 
by the CSUJ?* quidnllnes^ is less' a device for 
coordinating* ro.Joarch between autonomous 
institutions than an instrument for the 
* effective control by the 1862 colleges of 
the research funds intendt>d by Congress for ' . 
the 1890 colleges.*" 

^ Of course, twelve million dollars, e^en if under the 

,full contro-l of tho black institutions, does not begin to 

approach the enarmous need. If whites in rural America 

are. in trouble, blacks are facing disaster. The median 



25 



Quoted in: •Schuck. IbJLd. , p.. 9.* 

Zepoter'^rt. Schuok. Letter to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford M. Ilardin. October 14, 1971. 
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incoma for black farm families was. $3, 027 in, 1970, 
coinpawd to -^7,016 for white farm families. The nulfer 
' of black-operated farms fell' £rm 5S9,980 in 1950 to an 
estimated 98,000 in 1970. During thfe decade of the 
llfeo's, bjack people left the sixteen sputhern states 
at an annual ratd of 140,O0P~l.-4 million for the 
decade. y ^ 

Tfiese p^qple need the attention of a land grant 
complex that^-xs attxined tp theijf needo. But the system 
does t}Ot rospond-- a hundred years after the first Morrill 
Act, and 82 yearo^ after the second Morrill Act', the 
system wiU not let gb of oven a few million dollars to 
help the black people in rural 'America. It is more than 
their sfecret; it is th^iir shame. 



) . 



"n„v.-.i National Shatccroppera Fund. 

„• . l-'Conomic Development: A'Poaition X'aper." 

^npubllahed, 1972, pp. 4 antf-frr-AvallabLe from NSP, 
•1.346 Connecticut Avenue, rfj.w. , Washington, D.C., 2003S. 
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Senator Stevenson, Mr. Sclmck. . 

Mh ScTiuoK, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I- wish, to thank the 
sulxiommitt^e for its invitation to'testify t(Klay. 

Senator Stevensok. Mr. Schuck, I do not Know what Oongreseman 
Ev$ins' -time problems are. The staff suggests perhaps I ought to pro- 
ceed xfith the Congi'cssman next, if that is all right.^ / 

Mr. Schuck. Certainly. ■ . 

Senator Stevkkbox. Thank you. .s" . 

Congressman Evans of Colorado has played an jmportant'tole in 
bringing the public's attention to the long history of discrimination 
and segregation in the land grant college complex. Recently he^ has 
taken action as u member of the House Appropriations Committee 
to try to connect the misallocation of the funds betweeix the 18C2 and 
the 1890 institutions. - * 

I Um V017 grateful to you for appearing here today. Congressman, 
and look fomard to your statement. ^ - 

Mr. Evans. Senator, 1 appreciate so much the fact that you are 
having these liearings ancf have madf it possible for me to appear be- 
fore you and speak to you on this question. ^ 

I do have some scliedulo problems today, and I deeply appre(5iate 
your courtesy in letting me go before you, Mr. Scliuck. ^ 

Rather than read my statement I would like to, submit It for the 
record and have it in the record as though it w*ere read at length. 

Senator Stevenson* It will be entered in the record. ^ 

(The statement of Congressman Evans follows:) . 

STATEMENT OP HOn/pEAIIK E. EVANS, A MEMBEE OP CONGBESS 
PEOM THE STATE OP COLOBADO' . 
9 * ' * ■ 

Mr. Evans. Mr. Chairman, in 1862 Congress provided for the creation 
in each S^ate of a school for agricultural, mechaniqal, and general edu- 
cation at the college level. Aft^r the Civil War in 1890, additional - 
colleges w.ere created in 16 States having large black populations. 
Financing of all these land-grant colleges has been shared by the 
Federal and State Governments ever since their creation. 

For over 80 years, these 1890 colleges have been citadels of colh^ 
education for blacks. An IIJBW survey in 1060 foimd that apnroxi- 
mately one-fifth of all blaclc college undergraduates WTre enrolled in 
these schools. From thes(« colleges have come the majority of the black 
collegc-(?dncated- farmers, engineers, and officers of our Armed Forces. 

Butv despite the crucial role tlie^se 1890 colleges play--'particularly 
in the education of students from minority or disadvantaged back- 
grounds—these institutions have been notoriously bypassed in the allo- 
cation of Federal and State funds. Fnless legislative action is taken 
this inequitable situation is likely to woi^en in the future. Let us look 
at the record. 

One of the major sources of funds for all the land grant institutions 
comes from the Department of Agriculture. William Payne, of the 
IT.H. Civii Rights Commission in a 1970 article, fioted that: , 

In fiscal 1008 'the t^BDA'^'avo $00 ralUlon to tlie predominantly white land- 
grant colleges, 150 times the figures of less than $400,000 It^gave to the 10 pre- 
dominantly Xogro land-grant coUoges in the same states* • 
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- Payne further noted that this imbalance eoulif not be .explained 
by relative school enrollment, as the white laiid grant schools had t 
only 5i^^iraes more students than the black land grant schools, where 
* there was both a predominantly white and a predominantly black land 
grant school in the same Statw 

As late as fiscal year 1971 ki these 16 States having both a white and 
black land grant school, the wjiite scliools were allocated approxi- 
mately |87 miH^n by USDA through the Hatch and Smith-Xever 
Acts, while the nmin jsource of Federal agriculture funding to the 
predominantly bla>k colleges in these States (Public Law SM06 
funds) allocat<5d graJats totaling only $2§6,000. This small sum, when 
allocated to the black land grant colleges ranged from a high of $22,000 ' 
* to a low of $12,000, \Wuch con)es to an average of only $17,6S7 for 
each of these black institutions. • ' ^ ' 

In fiscal year 1972, Congress finally took a first step to par^ally rec- 
tify tlMS injustice, when, the USDA appropriations request jte^ tlie 16 
1890 colleges was increased from $4 million to more than. $111A 
mimon. , . . . ■ 

. Hpwever, in the same year the 16 wliite land grant colleges in these 
same J|)tiites,.received from USDA approximately $94 million— almost 
$^?,^ niillion moi-e than the 1890 land grant colleges, 
i liUrthermore, although the 1890 land grant colleges received this 
mcrtasQ m funding the impact was severely limited, because the funds 
\V0r<5;Hquired by law to be focused solely on new research and were 
spread )ut over a 3 to 4 year period. 
. ^' Aviiiimbor of these 1890 institu^tions that received this increased 
f^ndmg for i-esearch projects also found that tliey desperately needed 
increased research facilities. IIowever,ahe Public Law 89-106 funds 
thoy received cannot be utilized for building research facilities or 
buying equipment, and other funds for construction and purchase of 
equipment have been hard to come by. . 

•To see how seriously underfinanced these 1890 colleges are from 
all majot Federal sourcesf, it is only, necessary to examine the figures 
supplied to mo by the Federal Interagency Committee on Education. 

In 1970, for example, the 16 predominantly blkjk land grant schools 
received only slighly more than $28 million froni all the major Fed- 
eral fundinfr prom-ams, while their 16 wliite counterpai-ts were receiv- 
ing approximately $71 million from agriculture programs alone, 

In other words -in the 16 States having both an 1862 and an 1890 
land grant school, the predominantly white schools were receiving 
approximately three times as much from the Department of Agri- 
culture alone as^tlie predominantly black schools were receiving from 
all maior Federal soui^ces. . , 

Preliminary figures for 1971, the latest compiled data, arfe even 
more disquieting. The 16 1890 land grant colleges received only $28,- 
843,400 from all major Federal sources while the predominantly white ' 
land p%nt colleges in the same States received $87 million from 4e 
Hatch and Smith-T^ver Acts alone. Tlierefore the 1862 schools were 
receiving approximately thre times more fit)m two agriculture pro- 
f:ranis— Hatch and Smith-T^ver— than the 1890 colleges were receiv- 
ing from all major Federal programs combined. 
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In the ligiit of these circuinst^in'ces, a disturbing factw to me is the 

Srovision contained in both the Hatch and Smith-Lever Acts which 
irects the State legislatures in tlie 16 States having both 1862 and 
1890 land grimt colleges to designate *^the college or colleges" which 
will receive these funds. In all 16 States the 1862 colleges have always 
been chosen. In the 15 years f rom fifscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1971 
this situation resulted in the 16 1862 colleges receiving more than 
$700 million while, the 1890 colleges received nothmg from the Hatch* 
and Smith-l^ver Act funds. 

What .makes this situation particularly sad is the fact, that when 
the 1890 land grant colleges have been given a chance, they haV6 shown 
themselves capable of excellence. The USD A has admitted that the 
1890 land grant colleges have a "rapport" and "unique channels of 
communication" with "the imreachea and hard to reach" in rural 
* areas of the South. USDA has also stated that with the slightly in- 
> creased research funding the black colleges have recently received) tliey 
^ have already begun to carry out innovative and energetic prograins 
particularly aimed at aiding the lot of the rural poor. ' 
. ' Therefore it is critical that Congress seek ways to end the Federal 
Government's long histoi-y of neglect of these important 1890 insti- 
tutions. '-1.1 

I can only concur with one of the presidents of the predommantly 
black land-grant colleges when he stated that; ^ ^; ^ 

"It l3 imivrtant to remembw: thatmU of the 1890 blacK land grant Institutions 
are 80 years beliind in sharing federal *and8 for research and extension work. 
•Catch-up* money is desperately needed by all tb*se institutions." 

Eali)h K. HViitt, executive director of the National Association of 
State ITniversities and land-grant colleges has stated what we could 
expect, if catch-jip money were at long last channeled to the 1890 
mstitiitions when he wrote: . ^ 

"I have iJreat confidence in the viability of tliese [1890] institutions and m 
their capacity to expand enormously "theiv contributions to black people and 
to the nation. They need money, lota of money, from many sources ; their principal 
problem always hUH been lack of funds. I believe they have denlonstrated their 
abUlty to get as much out oJ a dollar as any institution in the nation. 

It is iny hope that Congress \n\l quickly act to amend the Smith- 
' I-^ever ai^ci Hatch Acts in order to assure that the 1890 colleges will - 

receive substantial direct Federal agriculture funding and thereby 
finally allow them to take their rightful place m the land grant sys- 
tem. . X • , ^ , -r 

Mr.* Evans. Senator, it has just been in the last few years wlien I 
was on the Ai)propriation8 Subcommittee that the iunding of black 
land-grant (»olleges C4inie to my attention. My staff did a research effort 
on it, and we had help f ix>m all kinds of people, including Dr. Moni- 
son and 'others. - , 

s The more that we looke<l at it and lookedNat the history of the prist 
82 years of the ejcistenco of these institutiofiis, themore outrageous their 
posit ion seemed to us to be. ' i. 

Ijast ye^ar w<kdid the best we could to incre«i$e somQ of the funding 
for the 1890 colle^?es, and we hopefully are making effoi-fs this year^ 
to mcrease this funding. Whether it will be at thVlevel nventioned 
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by Dr. Morrison or not I cannot say, bat certainly I d(wnot think the 
money ho refers to. the $120 million ho refem to, is unreasonable, par- 
ticularly when we Mk at the slim financing these institutiaie have Imd 
mthepjistS^ycars. ^ • ^ 

One figure that jumped out at my stafif aJid mo as alm()st unbeliev- 
able, as sot forth m my statement, relates to the funding of the black- 
land-gmnt colleges for the last 15 years. I would like to bring out one 
paragEa^ph of my statement hero. I n«i talking now about the provision 
in the law m both the lMi-2 law as well as the 1890 law which required 
tne btates to appoint a college or colleges to receive the Federal funds, 
ami then to di-sburse them bet\^'een the black and the white land-grant 
- colleges. In other words, «io appointment of a fiscal agvnt to r^ivo 
moneys from the Federal Government was required. / 

In^the light of those circumstancos.a disturbing factor to nle is the 
nrovision contained in botai.the Hatch tind Smitli-Ixjver JCctS which* 
.directs the State legislatures of 10 States having both 18G2 and 1890 
land-grant colleges to designate the college or colleges whiCh will re- 
ceive.these funds.. , " 

In all IG States the 1862 colleges iliave ahyavs been chosen. In the 4 
yeara, from fiscal year 1967 thi-oudi and iiidurfing fiscal year 1971, this 
situation m my opinion has resulted in the 16 18G2 colleges receiving 
more than $.00 mil ion, while the 1890 colleges received nothing from 
thellatch and Smith-Lover Acts. 

This is a monstmis fact: I do npt know whether this could be'cor- 
iTct«d admmistratively without diangihgthe law, or whether tlio law 
has to be changed,_^but certamlv. the history of the last 15 years result- 
ing from this kind of mequitable distribution of.f unds'lKaves me with 
little .conhdence, regardless of the administration wo arc talking 
al)ojit^J)einocratic or Repul)lican— that this situation can of will bo 
reine<lied m fime to give the 1890 colleges the help they need now. 

1 agree with I)r. Morrison, not onlv do they need general funds for 
extension apd for renearch but; unlike the 1802 colleges, the 1890 
•"^^ 1 . eqiiipment. et cetera, that is nh-ded for research, 

ahd so their position even if they were given more funds is one of not " 
being in a position to take on the kind of research these institiitjonf 
should bo (Ij^sifined to do. - " 

I heartily join in tho-statements made by Dr. Morrison. Again I con- 
gratulate -yoti. Senator, and the Committee for hating the interosfe in , 
this subject matter, and wish to tell you if there is anything that I can 
do to be of assistance m this regard, I will bo more than happy to do so; 
and I wish to thank you for taking the subject up and allowing me to 
come to testify. • ^ 

MrS,?!^*'"' ^J^'^^ni^^- 1 «\ank you, Congressman. I hope we.~can con- 
tinue to work togctlier on this as well as some other problems. 

I he argument i.«fmado by the USDA that the provision of funds is 
r!}S iif?if lopislahires. If that is the explanation, , 

if iVt<'""i"yj 18 tbere for us to eoi^-ect this situation ? . 

Mri'EVAKs, May I also say this, Senator. Some sa^y, if I understand 

tlicsofunds^of the Department of Agriculture. 



bjeen teste Am th§ courts;? \' ^ ^, • ; a *xi? • 

r Mrlj^^A^^rs. To it has not been mterms ot the bmitja- ■ 

Jlievertod H^ ' .; . , • ' . - ; 

iS^eMtor ■ SxETO^ as^ Dr. Mornsdn, why that is? 

liat^eiot thei890 ins^^ coUrt? ' . . / - . ^ 

.Df: MoiRisok^A^ can^ say is that that is a ^Qod question. Perhaps 
;iib is Jiot M^wn. Berhaps we have not had the land of baclring whereby 
y^Q thought if we were to go to the courts :we would because tms 
is a powefful^politicstl ty^e situation: wtdch has prevaUed espea 
^ia the extension s^rviije. , ^. . . .1. i \ ^ 

1 do-not kiiow whether USDA could do^ a^^ 
is a law whicfi says that at the discretion of the Secretary of Agr^- 
ture he c&n require certain distrii3utiOns of these funds, and; this is 
^here it gets.us inta politics, lily guess js that no Secretary df Agn-, 
culture. ^6uld want to go up against the establishhieM because pi^pb- 
ttbiy he Would loae his job. , ; , ^_ 

^ Senatoi: S^EviiNsoN. It is also argued that the 1890 colleges do not 
liav£.the researcK extension capabilities of the 1§62 colleges: Hbw do 
you answer that? • * . 

Dr. MoRRisoK. I iTOuld apswef like this. You hav6 1862 universities 
: such ag Ohio State, lowaji^Wisconsin, Gbmell; you also have the 1862 
universities such^ as Atibum, LSIJ,. QHahoma State, none o;f ^hich 
'have the research capabilities of a Cornell, or an Iowa Stat6. ^ 

Yet, we do not condemn these institutions for ^thei;r apparent short- - 
comings. There is no ,taik uht)ut phasing them out beca^use they do not 
hav^ extension or research capabilities ^ompatable to other 1^62 col- 
leges. A study was 'made ^ or Sweats %o by USpA people and others. 




^leah through the years by being very 'serupul«>ii 

Sendtar Sl^^ not'alsb true tMt if t|iey do not now have 

the research cap^ility it is because of the'di^crimination against theni; 
*in the pastv arid that thi^ consequences of that discrimination are npvjt 
used to justify further discrimination? - . ; , < 

.]Vfo. fevANS. That" is the way it strike? nje, Sen^ttbtj and it )s a 
ridiculous, situation for people to take, for the veiy reasons yo^ 

tTnlessf iri my opinion, a crash program is linderta^^ provicle 
the funds so that they can get the; lacnities and the equipment and 
the teachers*, they are not gQing;to)fca^^ serve as they should be 
able to s^e End have iE>rovedtheyi^^ . 

1 am Jwflilly sorry that I, have to leave these hearings no^. I do 
at)preciate your courtesy, an<3- the couri^sy of you gentlemen. 
* You hat-e two good witness^^^ they i«rill bring.a/ great 

deM of useful information to US; ' 4^ 

: Senator- ;Si]pv^^ you very much, Congressman Evans. 



I^^Bag^busyschea^e,ind 

'Ghaimim. I. have a prepared sfate- 
m^fc W^ch I mil ^bmit.for the record and then^oiZe my remS 

S^^^iSS^'^'^'' ^adej^y^)^^ 
• ^ I should l^^e to address in particui^r the area of the legal environ- 
m^t,m which these allocation^, of funds have been ma^e ow tKe 

ilcL'P'"' '?°'^i°''c?^^ black land-grant colleges were estab- 

J f-^ r ® ^^cond Mojrill Act in 1890, a"nd ihey were to be 
SShriSS ^""^"^ ^''y .as if they had been established 

T,-c?i,^^^ A'^'' ^^"^ enacted by the Congress to estab- 

wfh fe^irt ^^P«™t -^ti^tions throughout the tltion affiliated 
T^th the laiid-grant cqU^ges. The act did-npt state that they would be 
.^aA iatedwith> the 1862 colleges^ and when the 1890 act S^ssel 
.settmg up a second set of colleges, the Hatch money could as well 
have gone tp the 1890«*olle%es :as to .the 1862 colleges, or* there tfould 
^havebeen an allocation between thein. - ^ ' f 

i^.w f?"*''^. ^""^ '^^^"^ Smith-Lever Act'in 19M, which estab- 
lished the extension sernce m each State, also was to be affiliated with ' 
land-grant colleges. Again the acts themselves did not preclude the 
' allocation of fimds between the bkck and white land-grant coUeges in 
: each State, Indeed, it left the administratioiix^of these funds to the 
. btate legislatures. • 

In every case,> and in every yeai» smce the 18*90 colleges were fistab- ' 
lished, the State legislature .in each of these States has allocated evefy 
jpenny of the Hatch Act mohey and the Sipith-Lever Act laoney to 
tae white land-gfanf colleges. ' r > 

A ^^I'^y^T^^.tliat amqunted to' $6^miHidn under the Smifch-Lever 
Act and $27 million under the Hatch and McIntrye-StenUis Acts. 
. bp we have a defioit of abftut $93 billion fust for fiscal 1972. 1 would, 
again advert^ to Dr. Morrison's statement, to the fact that the 1890' 
colleges tend to service a group of students, a group of farmers, a sector 
p± the rural population wffich is decidedly more needy of these serv- 
ices than^tHbse traditionally served by the'l862 college, so this dis- 
parity when viewed in that light becomes even mom shoc^ ' 

Keally.what we have is a perverse distributioif of income to those 
who have It from, .those who do not have it. . |. • 

As to the IJSDA position,'USDA steadf astlv refuses to acknowledge 
any>gal obligation «on its part to insist that the States, as a condition 
ot receivinor these extension an'd experiment station funds, . allo- 
cate them fairlv between .the two land-grant' collgg^^^ ^^ 
\ 'JSDA contehds, first of all, that title VI of the Civil Eights Act 
IS not violated, by th.ese arrangements since the benefits conferred 
by the atgricultiiral extension and research services are available to all 
personsdn the State. , 




As you know, title VI of the Civil Eights Act niakes it illegal to; 
discriminate in the confemng of benefits of Federal funds ais between 
potentidl beneficiaries. • ^ _ v ' V . ; 

There is absolutely no question— and it is documented by internal 
USD A documents as well— that the benefits that have Been conferred 
by the a/Uocation of Federa} funds to the 1862 colleges have been con^ 
f erred almost exclusively on white farmers ?ind primarily gn large 
white farmers, /> . ' ^ ^ - 

I would refer iS^on, in partictilar,«-to the reports of the Office of tne 

. Inspector General of tTSDA, w:hich have consistently found from 1965 
through the present that the extension services in the Southern and 

' hornier States discriminate persistently in such elementary matters as . 
the holding of segregated meetings, the ""use of segregated mailinjg 
lists, the refusal to. peimit white ag^ts to serve blacky, br to jpermit 
black agents to serve whites, discriminatory hiring policies^ (Jiserim- 
inatoty promotion poiUcieSj et cetera. "^/^^'i^ 

These reports have come out every 2 years since 1965 and have d^ 
mented the same tiling. Just la^t year, tjiere %^as anrfeport on the exten- 
sion service in a county in Maryland 'which found the very same 
conditibhs to exist as existed when the first report was completed in 
19^5. 

. In addition, the U.S. Civil Eights Commission has conducted a num- 
ber of studies, and has done an admirable jjpb of documenting the 
discrimination that prevails. , In it5 most, recent report which was 
prpbafely the fourth m a line of reports issued in 19^1, it documented 
again the persistence of these illegal and discriminatory coiaditions: 
I shall read, just a portion of their conclusion. 

Improveip^nts in the overaU, DOA title VI program tttw-e been tmclennined by 
the grossly inadequate pettformarice Of the'extension services,, an aigency whose 
program is fundamental to every agricultural program. The extension service 
has consistentlyVjfaUed to . discharge its tttle VI responsibilities to take forceful 
corrective action against noncomplying recipients, Specifically,' the extension 
service compliance program has been marked by. unparalleled procrastination {n 
> dealing, with the numerous State extension' services which h«xve failed even, to 
file acceptdble title VI 'assurances. Seven years after the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, these noncomplying recipients continue to receive flnancial 
assistance from DOA, v . . 

This was written in Novemlper 1971^ 
. Despite overwhelming evidence of discrimination, the Department 
of Agriculture ha^$ never comiAenced a single title VI hearing. Th^ 
is, i^j' has not even tajcen the most minimal, step toward cutting off 
FederaJ funds, even though *this is mandated under title VI of the 
Civil Eights Act of 1964 . , 

Before I proceed to the second argument, let me say that m :^po:nfee 
to your inquiry before as tojthe applicability of title VI to tJi^eSnat- 
ters, it IS quite clear in the case law which has grown up in other 
areas such as housing, tralispprtation, urban renewal^ jo iortii, %at 
title VI does apply to a situation in whichr discrimiptiim is no longer 
carried out per se but the consequences of past discrimination have 
not been alleviated by the use of Federal funds. ' n 
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O^ndeed, USDA has itself issued a regulation, as reaiured under title 
VI, which ^mr^s that all USDA funds be used in such a way'that 
tJie eliects of past discriminay on shall be overcome* 

Needless to say this has not been the case with regard to the funds 
under the Smith-Lever and Hatch Acts; 
fThe second argument that USDA has advanced is that it is-a mat- 
^ for each Stat^ to* decide -v^bere these funds can best be utilized, and 

mdeed that is the wording of the statute. ~ • 
' if-^^^^^i^' i^^^ USDA fails to. consider, despite the efforts of my^ 
^If and the Congressman's eiforts and the efforts of others to bring 
this to their attention, is that those very same, statutes also include 
a clause which states that where funds^are "misapplied*" where Fed- 
eral funds are «misa^)pHed» under the Smith-Lever or Hatch Acts, 
these funds "shall be"^not "may-be" but^"shaU be"— withheld by the 
becretary of Agriculture from the Stat<5s that ar6 misapplying them. 

In the 60-odd years of the extensioUr service, funds have been with-^ 
held imder this clause, and indeed funds have been withheld from the 
expenment stations under this clause.* The reasons governing these 
withholdings tend to be the existence within a State of certain political 
squabbles that Suggest that the money would not be well utilized. 

L would contend that, the^ituation that has existed for 82 years 
with respect to the discrimimtion against the 1890 colleges is a con- 
^^Vj \ deserving of the invocation of this authority to with- 

hold funds than any that has yet been used by the Department of 
Agriculture.. . 

The Department of Agriculture refuses to respond to our persistent 
guest4onin^ as to whether this provision of the existing laws Would 
justify their \yithholding funds from the 1862 colleges or from the 
extension service and experiment stations. They simply refuse to 
respond to this questionings f 

I would suggest, Senator; that if you were to direct that question 
to becretarv But55 tomorrow, he might well be -put on the spot to the 
extent of refusing to respond to that, but that is a very key question. 
^ IJbDA also feels that the neede of the blaclrland-grant colleges are 
being met under Public Law 89-106 for the first time. After accept- 
ing an amendment by Congressman Frank Evans, this allocation was 
increased to $12.6 million. I might point out that up until last year, 
these, schools received $283,000 per year since 1968:That is to be di- 
vided between 16 schools, bo you can see it is not very much money. 

Prior toa968, they received zero under* Public Law 89'-*106. "While 
certamly the new fugfTing is a welcome development,- it was- a iSng 
time coming, and it was not an easy victory to win, and it was pre- 
cisely through the effort)? of Dr. Morrison and Congressman Evans 
and others that the victory was Von. 

But it is a veiy tenuous victory, and its continuance is by no means ' 
assurecl . . . . ' < , 

Having' won these $12.6 million," how were they administered? I 
ha,ve a correspondence that I entered int6 with the 'Secretary of Agri- 
culture concerning the administration of these funds^which J should 



• l%e. tb* ent^r into this hearing if i may, .The conr63^ondmce suggests 
that thes4* iuxids "are, .administered: very ttmh iiivth^ wa^ of the past, 
* th^t d^, underihe dorit^ of the 18^2^ colleges. Tliey ar/administere^ 

'in a^ way thatjbcnposes mtpr^i^tr^^ requjrera^nte f or funding foA 
• thfe i8t)0 college projects than thel862*collegeprojects;^^- . * 
in levery way, this administration of funds is under the control of 
a so-called coordinative mechanism which is essentially a desi^ation 
. of the 1862 colleges as the recipients T^hen the funds were speGifically 
\ deagnjf^ted by Congress to ff^ '-^ 

I think If you will read, that correspondence, you will agree that 
^ f winning the battle in the Appl-opriations Committee ia just the begin- 
nings of the struggle. 

Ini^dditiorfy I might suggest that in three States/North Carolina, 
Mississippi J and Alabama*- the extension services of those States have ^ 
been sue4* Among, other things they have been sued under title YI of ^ 
> the Civil Righjts Act. ^ - ^ .v . 

In Alabaipa,' Judge Johnson (^livered a Very forcefuLopjnion last 
September in a case in which he found that Alabama had engaged 
in sy^ematic disprimiiiation and he found it necessary to issue a 
decree designed to pre\;ent discrimination in the future. / ' V 
Notwithstanding all sorts of regulations by USt>A concern^^^ 
' ^ (imploymejit opportunities in *the Extension Seryi'ce, discrimination 
has continued. ^ . ? -fti . ' 

Title rV is yery much applicable/ A^Pederal* court ha« so found, 
' 'f thbugh it did not* address itself -pariticqlarly to the 1890 ^x)llege ques- 
tion. . . , - • y 
y . Tliere are tw6' other suits pending. They also 4jid not raise the 1890 
^ \college legal discrimination question. Br, Morrison is perhaps too dis- 
crete toVl^^rt td the question pf^why a suit Ims bot been brought in 
tthe past/Vut it is^uite cl^ar thai' the political implications of such a 
suit to the4890 college are ^jnormous^ / 
^ ' ■ — - — - - 



It is easy to^ee yp^ thxi^ have not brought suit before/ This is some- 
thing title Vl'^>f tRe Vjivil Bights A^t reciuires the Department of Ag- 
• - ricultui*e to d<^,.^trt^|Eff^ the sources, of these funds 

at those sch(^5|$i,;;^^^ pejr|*H'0 hy it is difficult for them to bring 
"suit against the Sfcate.?^^^ . : 

c ^They receivfeatnore money from the State government than they do 
' . . from the Federal Government. Ift fact, the State gova-nments are less 
discnmiria|j6ry, than the Fedej^al Govetnmeiit 'is. Within, the Federal 
Governmeiit there is no agency that is more discriminatory toward 
C^f ' them than TJSDA* • ' ^ ' • ' 

1 would be happy to answer any questions that you may have. That 
concludes my remarks. / 
Senator 8^BVEXSpK. Thank you^Mr, Schuck. 
Your whole statement will Be entered in the record and the corre- 
spondences you referred toj if you will give it to US. 

/The prepared statfmenL^f Mr. Schuck, with accompanying cor- 
i-e«pondence, follows:; 
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CENTER FOR STUDX OP RESPONSIVE l^AW, WASHINGTON, D,0, 
Before the 
, SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR OP THE 
SENATE. COMMITTEE ON -MBOR AND" PUBLIC WELFARE 
June 19,, 197 2 ' " . 



GentlemenJ i . -* ^ 

I wish to thank the Subcommittee for extending, to me its invitation 
to testify today* 

J, ■ ' • ,. ^ ^ »» ■ 

Theae hearings are long overdue and[ most welQ^me. Few inatijiu t ions 
\. ha^ shaped rural America with greater effect, and Itfss ^i^ub lie scrutiny , ^ 
felian the landr^rant college aystem, .Like many institutions/ itr began ita 
life with the most exalted «nd| nobl^ objective— »nothins less than the f • 
democratization of American education. In cooperation with its kin> thi 
' Extension Service and the agricultural experlftent stations, the land-grant* 
colleges were to disseminate knowledge and progress to thoae populatlona 
I ^ in rural America which needed it most if the^ were to share in the bounty 
>^ / of the great American harvest.. . V ^ 

P With t|ie clarity 'of hindaight. We can now see how that bounty has 
V been distribut<?d, and the tragic aocial cbats whidh this maldiatribut^kon 
1^ has brought in its wake, What^ii* more relevant for this SCibcommittee^s 
"deliberatione, these social costa are certain to increase in the future 
.* urtieos the Federal Government immediately alters its myopic policies of 

strengthening th* strong and weakening the weak. Federal policy with ' • ^ ' * 
i'epard to the black land-grant colle&ea 1? a^caae very much tn poi-nt. ' 

Since World War II > the average size of farma haji increased 
. tlramatically as farm population and the^nulnber of '(fArinai I5avc# plummeted . 
The devastating effelctp of these changes pn UrhJtn lifl^are all too MelX 
^ known, and I ahaW/no^t diacusa them further t Ir pr^sent> tt'fcnda aon'^inue/ 
^ the present 2.9 pillion farms will deAUne to 1,9 n^illlonMn 1980, and 
\ about ^95*00Q large farma will account \lfor over haif^the nation's food V 
arrd i'iber ; j » 

The burden of thio exodua, of small farmers from agriculture ha$ • 
fallen disproportionately On black farmers* Between 1950 and 1970, the. 

• number of black-operated farms declincd^/frotn 560*000 tti 98*000, and the- 

P black farm population ^roin 3.1 million to 938,000* The,avera^5fr annual , 

^ *'V farm population loss waa 10*5 percent for blacks compared to 3,0 piroeht ' / 
for whites, - ' . ^ T - 

.These eJctraordinary .changes did hot Judt happen, nor do t'hey aimply * 
•ignal a departure from agriculture of inefficient resources. The sources 

• * these far-reaching transformations are political, aocial and legal, as 

wexl as ftcotiomlc* • , » * ' y " 

over 50,000 black studei<ts (one out of evei'y nine black collegiana ' ^ • 
in. the U.S,0 attend a moat unique group of institutions of higher . • * 

learning— the black land-grant collegei. They are unique in term»-Qf 
their histjorical roots, their stufent 1)0dies, their ^educational mission 
and accomplishments, and itheir legal and politcal status. But what 
^ - distinguishes them mo.st dramaaticallj' from other public colleges is the 
ohocklngly discriminatory treatment which they have ttong received at the 
hancto/of the states and the Federal Government, and particularly the . 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, established by President Lincoln in 1862 
as the "people's Department," . » * ; 

. The 16 black land-grant^^lleges , all located in the South and * 

border atates, ar^ a diverse rgroup, Thdy differ enormouaiy in terms of 
size, curriculum, tradition, intellectual attainment, and academic focus, 
But for all their differfehcea, ceruin similarities are particularly 
, striking, • . ^ ^ 
• . . • , • * ' • 

EaiCh of thfe black land-grant colleges waa spawned as part and 
\ parcel of a system of leRially-sanctionedo-segregation* the Morrill Act * 
of 1862 granted Federal lands to each state for purnoaes of publie aale, / 
, • thfr proceeds of which were to become a permanent endowment for a public 
^ liege In that state. The mandate ^of these "land-^rant" collegea wad 
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--to teach such branches of learning as are- related to agriculture and the 
mechjmlc arts, . * » In order to' promote th^ liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the Industrl^tl classes In the several pursuits and professions 
of llf«. . • . 

The Morrill Act of 1862 was Uttlo comfort for blacks. The vast .maj^ 
orlty were slaves at this tlK3, and the newXy-establlshed land-srAnt colleges^ 
In the South and border statoe were white presfrvet , barred by custom Uhd 
later by law) from admitting blacks, b^: they slaves or freemen. In 18 90, 
Congress enacted the -Second Tlorrl^ Act which Increased Federal Assistance 
to these* collegeh and also authorized the creation of separate land-grant 
colleges for blacks^, If the >k)rrlll funds received by a stute were "eqult- 
abay. dlvlded.;^ ' * " . • 

' Seventeen Southern and border btates implemented the I890 Act by estab- 
lishing separate lind-grant Colleges for blackf, either by creating new 
Institutions for blacks or altering the stutus of existing black colleges. 
These "Colleges of I896" have, along with the other blSick public oolleges, 
tra&ltlonally been the major route by which black students could gain An 
Inexpensive co?LleE9 education and entry into the professions. What is more 
imp6rtant, the^e colleges* along with the other predominantly black college*,, 
will for the'7t>re8eeable future remain thjs best hope fox* a coil'ege-tralned 
black middle* Olass, particularly In the South, Thirty-slx percent of^the 
^*70,dOO blacks enrcdled^ln college in 19-70 attended predominantly black ''^ 
colleges, over a third of these In the blaclj land-grant liistltutlons. In ^ 
the South, thes* proportions are far" higher. , ' . 

- • ' . ■ t ■ . ■ ■ 

What is moiv Itroortant?, the black *land-grant Ir^stltutlons ecjucate ;a 
very slgnljPlcant share of the college sturlonts from low-Income families* 
According to thci Southern Regional Education Board, only 7% tff the nation's 
collegians Are. drawn front' lou-lncome faimMlosv ^ The percentage pf black* in 
thifl grout) is'irtordinatfeiy high. Aocorrilrrg to the Carnegie Commission for - 
Higher E^tucatidn, the average *f ami ly incdme, of 37.635 of entering blaijK 
otudonto entering black collegeo in 1968 vao under. $ii,Ooo, Yct^th* black 
tctnd-grant colleges, as uell ao the predominantly black c^leges genofalT** 
have, in the Coramioslon's words, had .*'rcmai*kabie"- success In training such 
high risk" students. , . . , 

Despite this longotandln:, record of ^ftcccofi whora other colleges 
have failed— perhaps due to thr» fact that 93* of the budgets of * the 1890 . 
institutions, is devoted to toachinc— the continued viability of the black 
public colleges in general and Ho I890 colleges in particular, 1* 

^ ondangcrad by two major threats! formal lntegra.tlon apd continued segre- 
satlon. Ao John Edgorton hao documented in hl» recent ^'Black Public 
Colleges! Integration and 0iai)itogratlon/'>nt«g.ratlon of public higher, 
education in the South has increasingly meolit t^o destruction of the black 
public inotitutions and with them, the on>y, hope of tens of thousands of ^ 
blacks for a college' education. SeveraV^of the 1890 colleges, including^ 
West Virginia State Colleges and Lincoli/Universltyi arc now predominantly 
white* In many other states, ^j^ncAiUding Tennessee/ Florida, and Virginia 
r .^ther pattern is becoming all too clear. These states iiAve moved tc 
eatabllDh new, competitive predominantly white (and only nominally inte-- 
grated) college facilitieD close to the black <JOlleges or tt' pP^Jf^e v 
cxlDtlng ones nearby. In either case, the rcsu?t is the samej the black 
college finds it impossible »;o h£)ld ^ts^whlte students and increasingly • 

' difficult to attract the most talented Tjlaoko. Lawsuits -challenging the. 
legality of these practices have been filed in ficfveral states, In one 

' ouch litigation, a federal court enjoined Virginia from upgrading its 
nichard Bland Junior Co:Hege into a four*.year college whlClf would compete 
with nearby Virginia State College, a black la^pd-grant Irvstitutlon, But 
in Tohneasoe, the court, while orderinc the ot«to to come up With a plan 
to dioniantlc the dual-system, permitted ^he state to prboeed w^jth'cpnst ruc- 
tion of jSRashvillo facility for the University of Tennessee, This facility, 
. ^aafntlffa alleged, would duplicate,' compete with and ultimately destroy 
the program of Tennessee State University, the black land-gr»it institution 
in i^aDhville. The court reasoned that the non-discriminatory admissions 
l)ollcy o#^ho state uhlvoralty wholly fulfilled tj^e' stsate.'o obligation to 
diamantlQ the dual system, though conceding that liuch j ' ' • 

chpleo policy had been held ,to be an ul^terly inadequate fulfillment Qf 
this jtJuty with respect to the public tJfchoolo. 
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fprm 2?'^nfi^i?i??in'''! il argued, aad as Edgerton shows? this 

bla2k -AL^lStns? fulfilling the educational and social mobility needs Vif 

' colWeo "^°SiSt^J??nn^J:^^ ;'lnte-gratlon" Is only one threat 'fto- the 1890 
coll^e8'«r^^nnmyn^r?S Jhjoueh segregation la. another. While Ijmd-grant 
colleges are nominally Integrated, the white land-grant iolleKM In dunl 
^ syateni states are about 5? black, while the 1890 coli^gei are^about iTlhi^r ' 

• ' ■ rmio'^^r^^^J*"'.*^^" ''"n<Jl"e P^terhs of the •white And. black lanl-want « 
colleges confirm what the law denies: ' lnequallty/-and seKreeation ar. 
tllTo land-grant collo|e"^t2m. fn Snatlon of 

these patterns reveals a number of suggestive facts. Plrsc H?. iflan iS;i-4 
tutlons, receive very little revenue ffom p^vafo^sQurces!; ' " 

/,«ir->^''S°?"^-'^J^'' 2iia*£. apprbprlatlana for tho whlfl^and black land-Krant ' 
in f"'' operating expenses are, even in a per cSnlta 

• S?oJ'fl^S^es""s2a?e aSnrlnlfflf^ "J- A^cord^ng to Civ;i°filgh?rcSSSls! 
olon iigures, State appropriations to tho white and black la*id-Srant ctiitfltrnn 

tUll lTALllil7V"'l"y,^ *^'585 and *i?l8of ?2spec- ^ 

? riocaX 1971, the corresponding flicureo wdre il.76^ and 4i ofirS 

SotTr^iSps^'of ncho^lf ""S cap!?a stale a^progrmJoSj'InoroSseS'for''^ 
Dotn groups of schoolo, the arfoui}t going to the 1890 colleKes as a nro-5p- 
. J'S? ?J eolng to the 1862 cSlllgeo declined frL rS* to 71< In 

situation is oftoS much wci^ardnd only oicajjonallv 
*-?Prn?vi; „fLT°''°°' f?'' """Ple^ the per c4pita share of thS 1890 college / 
• - .. in floMl ^971."''!. ""out aS? of. that Sf the 1862 College (Texas aTm// 

• Third, as unequal as the state aid to black and white- land-eranc 

- ?fSnv"w?dnnln^' ^'^?'''''*^f^"*°-'''-'*" f«r J5o?S untqSSl ind ^ho gap 
D^S^o? widening.. According to the Commlaalon'o figures oer oanlta 

'docJiSod dSr?nf ^2„'"'SE?*'S'?" °^ to their w5?te cfSi?frpar^'a 

ajcuned during the period from about, 50? to HHf. Moreover as theno 

deguned°SSrln^^°v;?r =°?'S° '"'"""'"^ ^ranto to ?ho 1890 colleges 2"ually 
ffinM? 1? ^Z"^^ °" aboolutS., ao well ao a relatlvo! hasla 

io iiin» r?°"* Dltuatlon- wao even far worse. In 196 J. according 

SSa o^y'^iii;''''2i;i?S%S^?'J° l?.'^r''Kn^ *° land-gJant conogos ^ 

of ai?oat ift'co 1 1 *° ^5°^'' countorparto was *52?, for a ?atlo ' ' 

or QiKOOt 10 to 1.) If wo add per capita Pedoral mnts-ln-aid dml nnr 

Dtato capital budgot aid), wo f Ind « total aoslotance of Ai» n^n ii irno 

■ f^acfl"?^?^ °or*lJ%"i:^?°/?? """^^ land-gran? collSgos^'^r^SlSSlyi'in'' 
riocai 197<J, or a total dollar gap for per capita aid nf ovJ-r i^A mJinI*;;^ 

SM^^^''^.?^^ absolute- dlfferencj between totai Pederal-S?ate aid to Jfi*? 
white and tlack land-grant • collegeo wao a whopping ^600 m?l?ion In nsca^ 

« Tho. flagrant ineqaallfy or the Poderal asalstance to black land^ 
dinhLnoH^^P'' \° ^^^^ egrefc'loud than with r"Spfe6t to ?SndS ■ 

Of A^?oSlfcSrn"?n It g^g^^^f"^ Agrlculturo. IndeSi, tho Stment ' 
nLn?nf on«^ «S is Federal agency perhaps most reaponislblc ror the 
Sn??i2nS"°^ S^J^? »0P^^at:<^ and unequal otatuQ bf the black land-f^rant 
collepoo, and their conoociuent inability to adeauatelv aerve ?h« SurSi 
S?nno^^"^"£^^^^! traditionally had to loortf?SLe conegea 
alono for help— tho black rarnor, the poor farnwr. tho migrant fAt*m«ri . 

k^'nJ^K'oM f?LSr?QSS\T'. AcaordLg"1^\Sf .aS^^^ 

r;„5__.-i ^" riOcal 1970 aepountod 'for approxltnatoly one-third of 

' ^^-«f-m^nffL{""''5-?.°^2»J° the' 186a and 1890 Institutions In tho dual 

2o thece ochoils'^^aho^f *SS "gP'-wlniafcoly *76.800 ,000 l,n OSDA finds allocated 
tfthn inon «Sv?^ifi 25°"? 59. SS -wont to the sixteen white land-grant cOlloW 

' roce^vJSlbr 
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^he land-gr(fit collogo sy83bj(?m Is built around three characteristically 
Ijind-grant actlvAlos— .rosldoijl^ Instruction, a^l cultural extension and agrl- 
ct|J.tural reseaf'qf . Two of t>(em—xigrl cultural extension and agricultural 
rvG^Joarch—oro supported by ^SdA dnd state matching funds. (The third* 
ropldont Instruction* is sixt)po^^tcd at the Federal leven^malnly by HEW.) 

'"^^ho Cooperative Extension 'Service of USDA wao established by the Smlth- 
Lovdtr Act .of 191^***Tho Ac/ provider that where a otate has two land-grant 
collOgea, the appVopr,l^itlb.»o for extenoion wof»k "shall be admlnlotored v 
by DUch College 6r colleges as the jotate] legislature,,'. . may direct*** 
Senator Smith OJP Geprgla, author of thb Act, made the purpose of this pro*- 
'vlsioh crystal clear; 'We do not , , . want the fund If it goes to any 
but the white college.*' His pwf'pose has been admirably served— In each of 
the states in wKlch White and 'black land-grant colleges Wxist, the state / 
l(?gloiaturo hap iilrected th^t all Federal extension ^unds go to the 1862 
coUoge, and USDA has complledT^n fiscal 1972, thl5 caqe t& about $66 
nllllcn; ' V ' • ^ ^ ^ 

USDA also provides funds to state agricultural expeijiiuent stations ^ 
established under the Hatch Act of 1887 to conduct agricultural r^searxh 
under t ho direction- of lar^-grant colleges. The Hatch Act alsp provides , 
that tto researcJU'approprlatlono In states with two auQn colleges '€^Fre dlvlflod 
• ao %hQ 16clclatur^of ouch Statp shall direct." And the Mclntjyre-Stennls ^ 
Act' of 1962 permltve tho Qovornor of each state to designate the recipient * 
of ^'oderal funds for forestry research. As In the case of Extension fundij, 
Msach state has /^oslcnated the 1862 college as tho parent of the exlperlment. 
'Station and as tho sole recipient of Hatch and Mplntyre-Stonnla researon 
funas. Thud, m fiscal 1972, all $26,091,202 appropriated by Gongreas 
for agricultural and forestry roseaiflsh at the state experiment stations went 
to 1862 colUges; tho 1890 colleges received nothing. ^ ^ 

' * These functlpns — agricultural extension and agricultural research^)- 
af*A absolutely critical to the ability of a land-grant college to attract* 
and retain talented faculty ond students, to keep abreast of tho fast- 
changing developments In modern agricultural technology and education, and 
to adequately reach and corvo tho needier elements. In rural America; And 
extension. In pantlcular. Is. the crucial link tjetween the small farmer and . 
access to other USDA programs, oUch as credit and subsidies. Vet USDA has 
In effect barred the black land-grant coDogos from exerclslng^thoso vltal^ 
fjinctlons. - * # • ' 

USDA Afflcl^Jls Invariably seek to Justify this policy on two grounds. 
First, thoy contend, the black land-grar^ collccos lack thb ^samo research 
and extension capabllltloo as their white counterparts. While this la 

* obviously (and circularly) true. USDA and others recoghlse that the black 
land-grant cQllogeO, notwithstanding tholr legacy of discrimination, possess 
certain vory forml^a'blo strengths in these al^cao, strengths never fully 
exploited for lack pf funds. For example, a Joint. USDA-Natlonal Association 

. of Ctate Universities and Land-Qrant Colleges committee studying the 
oxtonolon service complied ^an analysis of tho 1890 colleges which showed ' 
very Dle;nlf leant , but USDA-starvodj capabilities In many roaearch and exten- 
sion areas. Including nutrition, environmental quality, psychology, consumer 
education, rural development, community health, and outreach to the rural 
poor. The committee report conceded that the extension service had ahan- 
donc(J Its original concern vjlth the rural disadvantaged In favor of an ^ 
Increased Involvement with people In the middle- and upper-ln»ome levels. ' 
But the ropor'^ omitted the critical analysis of USDA policy toward the 
black schoolo> concluding simply that the 1090 colleges "have a contribution 
to mike to the efforts of Cooperative ExtCnslpn.'* ^ ' 

And a 1967 study by the Watlonal Research Cuuncll of the'Natlonal 
Acadomy of Science concluded that the research capabilities of thestf 
schools wao considerable and should bo adequately funded: ^ 

» te]aoh has olememto* Of otrenct)?* Many staff nombero hold 
•advanced degrees from flrct-olass universities, are oljarly . 
Interested In rosoarch, and are attemptlnef to carry out . 
' ' olftnlfloant studies In- tJhelr chosen flelilc. These efforts 
\ are made despite very lAmltC'l opportunities. 

Each of the Collegod^as some first-quality* buildings, 
laboratories, and land areas suited foi" research and which 
are available for studios woll beyond the limits of pro- ' 
jectc now under way, Tho present situation reprooontc 
Inadequate utilisation c^f both human and material sources 
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USDA reopondod to these glow^n^ recoimrjendatlono with a parsimony not evident 
in Ito generous fiuboldlsatlon of large corporate* farmo-.-.lt allocated a 
,'.ranu total of, $283, 000;^ for rooearch to be divided among seventeen black 
collogoij for fiscal 1968, Through flDcal 1970, this $283,000 research 
2* • Increased. In fiscal 1971, the allocation declined 

? ^^r^^22-°* In contrast, the sixteen white schools In 1971 received > 
almost 329 lullllon ^for research under Hatch and Mclntyre-Stennls. The 
Short answer to USDA»s Inferiority apgumont , then. Is that any rtTsearch 
ana extension capability ^afj that exists. Is the dlract result of USDA* s 
venerable policy of oyer 80 years legitimising discriminatory non-support 
of those schoolp. , - • , • 

[iSDim ot:ipr Justlhcatlon-^-that It Is tho statea", not USDA, which * 
decide hov/ USDA resca^'ch and extension money wl 13^ be spent— ^ more diffl- 
. ;5\^t but eqaaUy invalid. This Issue, like most concerning ffcho I890 

u52i^^u^°^^* and part political. The Hatch an*d Smith-Lever Acts, 

^rfhlc^j^sj^M^jtf'^zttsUSDA fu of research and extension aotlyltles at the 

state level, do porjiit each state to^ivlde those funds betW^en the white 
and -black land-grant fcollogos as tht^tate legislature directs.- And each 
01 the sixteen statpo has always dpsignated the white colleae ao the sole " 
recipient of the USDA funds. It is also true, however, that both statutes 
include provisions requiring the withholding of all PederaX re^search or 
extension ^funds from a state if anj^ of th^so funds are 'by arty action or 
fiontlngortcy . , misapplied.". An analogous provision is contained in the 
second Horrlll Act. And Federal afXicials,, on a number of occasions, hav#i 
actually withheld funds under each. of these statutes. In some of these 
instances, political manipulation 5>f the funds was the reason, while in 

oeemed to be^'uslng the funds p6orly* Vet USDA has never 
withheld funds under thes§ statutes because of •a'state'a racial discrimi- 
nation or denial of equal protection o^ the laws. 

,.^P°,^^^^^' AtWor 1964^sought to put the enormous potential ' 
political Influence reproaisntJed^y- Federal assistance programs at the 
service of raclaljustloe. : of that Act provides that 'no person . . 

shall, on the ground of racevftjoltsj*; or national origin, be 'excluded from 
participation An, be denied the beneflta of , or be subjected to <jlscrl- 
Tiination under any program or activity receiving Federal financial aosro- 
tance,/> In addition, the Act requires that 'each Federal agency promulKate 
regulations Impiercentlng Title yi and providing for the withholding of 
federal aosiotance in the event of failure 'to comply with these regulations. 

*USDA Issued .itb Title VI regulations in 196^1 and has consistently' 
failed to enforce thorn ever since. For example, USDA issued regulations '» 
barrin;^ dlocrlmlnat ion in the distribution of the benefits of Federally- 
.1?!!°^ 5*^^^ extension activities. All otatc extension services operate 
^t^^ oubotantlal Federal funds {$mo;Mdg^09Q in fiscal 1972,^oonstltutinc 
tboM.t of all oxtenoion funds) and 3j^i;rfcuaiay no Federal controls or 
cuidellneo. 'Thp result has been, predictably enough, raelafc extension oor- 
yyjes in some southern stattjs* Up to 1965^^ cloven 'ycaru after '*30pQrate 
bQt cquar was overthrown, tho extension services were formally segregated 
and Gtlll unequal, with white agents based at the' white schools serving 
only white f^rmera, and black agents based ^at black achoola serving only 
black farmers. All top admlnlstratlvG posts were held by whites, blacks 
Quporvioed only other blacks, and all other atipects Of the services wore 
rigidly oegregatod. In 1965, after a oerles of very critical reports on 
ciyll rights compliance of the Extension 'Service by the Civil Rights Com- 
njiaslon and USDA'^o own Office of Inspector General, Secretary Freeman 
finally, ordered the merger of the isegregated extension services in each 
state. The result was that virtually all cxtGnolOn activities were there- 
after bnr^rt i-^p ^.^hlte campuses, many black- extension personnel lost 
tneir jobs, and those that remained in their Jobs were roufcljiely demoted in 
mvor of tholr white counterparts. A new round of investigations by the 

public by USDA) and tho Civil Rights Commission in 
iy70 and 1971 disclosed that little •pro/tross has been made. Indeed, the 
Civil nights Commission in tTovomber, 1971 stated: 

Improvements in the overall DOA Title VI program ^ 
have boon undermined by the groscjly inadequate * 
performance of the extension So;r;.t«ice, an agency 
whose program is fundamental tt?;.,6&or agricultural 
programs. 'Jhe Ex6enslon Service has consistently 
failed to dlflchargo. its Title VI reaponslblllty 
to take forceful corrective action agaln6t non- 
complying recipients, Spdcirical'ly, the Bxtondlon 
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"service compliance program 'hao been marKea by un^ • ^ 
** paralleled procrastination In dealing with thd 

numberoua State Extension Services which have 
failed even to file acceptable Title VI aaaurancesj. 
Seven years aftei; the enactment of the Civil Rights .. 
Act of 196^*, these noncomplying reclplenta continue 
to yecelve financial assistance from DOA, 

In addition, lawsuits have been brought 'by private plaintiffs against 
the Mlooloolppl, Alabama, and North Carolina, extension services ^ileelna; 
flagrant vlola);4onc of the civil rights laws. On September 1, 1971, U.S.^ 
^DlDtrAct ;rudge^ran|c Johncon ruled In favor of the plaintiffs In the Alabama 
Miction. In an exhaustive opinion which assiduously details the systematic 

racial dloarlmlnatlon otlll practiced by thfS extension strvice^at Auowrn 
' Untveroltyi (^he wblte land-grant college In Alabama), Judge Johnson Wit it 
neccooary t;o' isoue an unusual decreet , 
* . , ■ • . ■ • « ■ 

The racial discrimination In this case has so 
permeated the employment practices and services- 
distribution of the [Alabama extension scrvUe J 
that this Court finds It necessary to enter a ^ ^ 
detailed .and specific decree -whlcti will not ^oniy ^ 
. prohibit discrimination but which will also 

prescribe procedures designed to prevent \ / 
discrimlnatJ.on in the future and to correct the . 
effects of papt discrimination* 

Yot despite the wcll-icnown illegal practices described In sueh grim 
detail by Judge Johnson, and despite the clear language ?f^Title..VI and 
USDA'o regulations, thereunder, USOA has never made the slightest move to • 
withhold any funds tor those violations. 

What then of USDA enforcement of Titl* VI against the atAtes which 
allocate all USOA extension and research funds to the. white land-grant 
colleges, with none to the black?^ Recent Supreme Court decisions 
• in areas sns disparate as education, housing, .and employment require states 
to affirhfitlvoly overcome the effects of past aegflregation, as wjsii as 
avoiding it in the future. Yet every indichtion suggests, that USDA will 
continue its rofuoal to enforce the law *agaihst states di«orirtlnatlng in ^ 
tho allocation of USDA funds. , ^ ' ^ f : 

This is not to say that tho Hixon Administration- has been wholly itdif^ 
fercnt to tho pllght^of the black land-grant colleges. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Hardin, evidencing far greater courage thanjiia Democratic predo- 
coosor in this politically sensitive area, accepted a proposed J^-lOcation 
of about $^ million for thG.1890 colleges in the 1972 budget for extenaion 
■and roooarch, and then accepted an amendment by Congressman FranH bvans 
(D.-Colo.), inorcaoing this allocation to $12*6 "^l^io" « 
Dxtenoion, $8.6 million for research), mostly under Public Uw 89-106. a 
1965 law permitting USDA to grant research funds directly to institutions. 
The 197'3 appropriation io otlll pending in Congress. 

Willie this- io certainly a welcome development, several critical ques- 
tions remain to bo aniiwerod. • First, more than half of thii money was, by 
otatuto, specif icaliy place in ''reserve." These reserves have now been 
reioaood, but only after some pressure by outsiders. » 

*• Gocond, USDA required that these new funds bto administered iifv «"ch a 

way that the white land-grant colleges control tWe -project JPPfo^J^ P^°;;. 
coco. There io some ovidonco that tho project pjfoposals submitted by the 
black land-grant colleges are subjected to more fetringent jjandards and 
procodurefl than those iiubmittcd by the 1B62 colleges- In the case or t lie 
$8.6 nilllion in reoearoh funds, these requirements, cloaked in the guise 
of "coordination, ' violate both the spirit and the letter of the author^ . 
iaing and appropriating legislation. 

Third/ this new fund la smail, relative to the need, must bo 
extracted year cfter year from a House Appropriations Subcommittee chalre^^ 
by Jamie Whitten of Miaoisaippl, not generally considered ^a spokesman for 
black causes. • 
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Finally, this money Xeavua .utfcef ly unchanged the venerable system 
whereby the basic,' subotantlal, and essentially permanent prtT^rams of 
Douthern agridultural roiioarch and education remain firmly and excluaiv^ly 
in the handit of the white land-grant collegeoi colleger which have concemdd 
thenoelveo largely with the promotion of agricultural technology and the 
intorooto of the larger white, I'elatively prosperouo famera* 

So separate and unoqual contlnueo in the world of aouthem agriculture, 
aided and abetted by anachronistic and unenforced laws and an agricultural 
bureaucracy which only alMy realizeo what itn policies have wrought in 
* rural and urban poverty, the decline of the family farm in .the face of cor- 
porate and oonglomerato incuroiond into agricultui?e.> and the devastation 
of the black farmer* One can ohly hope that it io not too late for the 
••people's Department'* to recover its constituency. 
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y , OVor 50,000 black! otudents (one .out of every nine black ^ 
col^eelano In the U.S* )1 attend 'a most unique group of InGtitutiona 
of higher learning— .the black land-srant colleces* ThF>y are 
uniquo'* in terma of "their Wotorical root 1;heir ctudont bodies, 
their educational miaaipn and accomplishments, and their legal • 
•and political atatuo, Aut. what diotinsutcheD them most dramat- 
ically from 'qther public \collegeo is the shocklnsly dio criminatory 
treatment which they have\long received at the. hando^of the 
gtatea and. the Federal GovYnment, sind part;Lcularly 'thg U.S. 
Deportaont of Agriculture, bctablished by President Lincoln In 
1862 ac the "people *G 0O|?a^^tim6nt*" 

The 1^ black land-^rantl oollo^jeo, all located in the South 
and borde3? otateo, are a diverse group. The' largest. Southern 
UniSi^eiioltV kUA College in Batlon Rouge, Louisi^ana, has an enroll- 
mont of 11,753, while Delawarb State College enrolls barely over 
1,000 students . Lincoln University in Missouri and Alcorn ASM 
in Mississippi are over a centiiipy old^ while Fort Valley State 
College in Georgia and Praii^ii yViow A&M College In Texas wcro 
established as land-grant coinleges onlj in 19^7." They also ^ 
differ enomously in terms ht curriculum, tradition, intellectual 
attainment, and academic fcjcus. But for all their differences. 



certain similarities are particularly striking. 
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Each of* thef-'blacjc'land-gr«iht coll-ogeo wan nptiwne^kas part 
i • .* ^ , . * 

and parcel of a oyatem of leg^illy-oanct.ioncd segregation. The 

" ' ■ • ^' • ■' ■ * ' 

Morrill Act of X862> which abught to democratize American higher , 
' ' . , • ... • V *. ' 

education by'insti^cting "the industrial classes, ih the several 

pursuit 0 and prpfeaclona of aife"* was little^comfort for blatska. 

The yaot mirjo^ity were slavec^^at this time, and the "land-grant 

coliegec" jiewly eotabliohed ih the Southern and border statea with' 

Moyrill fundc were white preoeryeo, barred by ^tomv(aHd later ' 

by law) from admitting bjacka,- be they slaver? free men. In 

1890, Congredo enacted the Second Morrill Act which incroaoed 

> ■' 0 '"* . ^ ' 

Federal aooi&tquice to theoe colleges and aloo authoricsed the 

croation of* the" black land-grant collegeov Tho^Act provided * 

that rio college ax5s.tete<i 'under the Act copld make racial 

distinctions in the admloslon i>f studento, but ihat^the' 

. of • • / ■ ., ■ V' 

eatabliohmont/ oefiarate cdlleJgeo/fot* whites and blacks would be 

ft compliance with this requirement if the Morrill were^equitably 

divided A 

Seventeen southern and border otatoo Implemented l^he I890 
Act by^ostabliohing separate land-grant colleges f^r blacks* 
Those **Collogo5 of I8.90" have, alohg with the other black public ' 
colleges > traditionally been the major route by which black 
students could gain an inexponalve college, education land t ntry ' ' 



lnt> the profecjsiohisv What Is more Importwt,- those colleges, 

along with the other predominantly black polleges,. will for the 

foreseeable, future remain the best hope for a collcge**traincd ' 

black middle class, particularly ijk the South. Of the ^170, 000 
1^ 
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biackp enrolled in col'lege in 1970 i 36.Jf/;atteiid^d preaomlnantly., . 
biadk colleges, over third of tlje^p in th;e bl'^ck land-gr^t? ' V 
Institutions^ In the%out^ these proportions, are fai* higher, V" 

' . What is more "itnport ant,' the biack land-grant institutions - 
ed,ucate a V6ry significant share of the'eoilege students l*rom - 
low-Jiicome jramiliea* According to; th'^ Southern' Regional B(3iucatipn: 
Board > 'only 7% ot the 'nation's collegians are dravn/f^om lowr- ■ , 
income faallles . ' The percentage of /blacks in this group ii^ ; , 

' inordinately- high . According' to the Carnegie Coimnisslpn f or 
Higher Education, the average; family income of 37v6?! of • 
black students entering black colleges in 196.8 Kas under $4>00.0; 
Yet the blacTc land- grant colleges, as well as tite« predominantly: ' 
bXack colleges , genferaXly have , In the NCommlsgion * s words bad ^y-. 
^remarkable" success in training such '^high risk" 'students* 

Despite this longstanding record bt sucdess where/otJaer ; 

'colleges have failed— perhaps due to the fact^ that 93)5 of the 
budgets of the 1890 'Instiijitions is devoted to teachlng'^-the: 
continued viabiUty of the 1890 colleges (aind other bXac^ : 

* p«bX^t€-aall£g6$ ) is endangered by two m^J or threats;: formal . > 
integration and) continued segregation* As John {Bdg^ton has 
'do<rumen&fedrinliis recent ^^Black Public Colleges : Integration /; 
and Disihtegratlonj*'* integration of pi^blic higher education in 
the South has ^increasingly meant the destruction of the black , . 
publfc institutions and with, them ^ the only hope of tens of 

^thousands of blacks for' a college education- Several of the 
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185(> ;cQil.?i^es;, inciu'clihs ¥es:t V^^glnia pirate Oolliege^^ . • ' 

/tiiicblri IJhivfir*slty > :ar&^ In marii other 

s:fea1>es ^ including ^^xvae^Q^^ y-,^lqviAB.y aud Virginia , another 
pattern is tjecQjnihg. all too clear, niese states haye iaoved;!^^ 
estaMish :new, qbrnpe tltivei pre do^ 

. nominaily IntoB^^ated) obllege racilitieis close t l?iack : ' 

Oollegefe or to upgrade exlstingvones nearby'V Xh either; case^; . 
the result is the saitiej the bXaclk college f ind^ it Impossible 
ta hold. Its white students: and increasingly difficult' 1;o attract 
the most talented blacks. Lawsuite chalXehging the legality . 
of these practices '-have been filed iiiL s 

the plaintiffs In, these cases af gued> and as Edgerton ; . 
shpw6,^this form of "integration", a$ with so any btriersl may 
well end with blacks paying-^ a - terrible price ; nb,t &jl,mply the 
reduction. of black student and faculty enrollment, b^t i^he 
•destriict Ion of extremely serviceable Institutions unitiuely 

■ - • 

capable of fulfilling the educational and social mobility needs 
of black Americ^nS^. _ : . 

. But destruction through . "integration" is only one threat to 
tile 1890 'colleges. Destruction through segregation is ailQther, 
To be s\ire, the land-grant colleges ^ like all public colleges, 
are nominally integrated, and the black colleges slightly more . 
than the White. AOc^ordlngl;o HEW*s Office of Oivll Rights, the 
white land-grant colleges in dual system states are about 5%' 
blacki While the 1890 colleges are about TJt white. 
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Nevertheless 5 the funding, patterns of^.the white and h lack, 
landrgrant colleges confim ttfh^t t^ law denies: inequality, and 
segregation are alive'^ ohci quite: well ij.jq. ..the land-grant college ' ; 
system. An examinatioh of thes0 patterns reveals a numher^ ot 
suggestive facts', Plrstyr the I89tf receive very . 

ll,ttle revenue fj:»om p27ivate sources* -And th'e ?brd Foundation's 
newly- announced $100 /million* prog^ assi^stance to black 

colleges applies only to privette cplleges -and will hot affect 
these puhljlc irtstitui/'ipns* ^ - ' 

Second^ the state: appropriations for the white and black 
land^grant colleges liv the sam^ state: for operating ^xpenses , 
'are>, even on a per capita basis, both unequal arid increasingly 
so* ' State appi^opri at ions to the white: and black land-grant 
colleges on a per capita basis ditrlng fiscal 1970 'were $1,585 
and $1,180,. respectively. In fiscal l9Tlj the cbrreSponding 
•figures wfere $ls7^3 '.and $l,26o; respectively* Thus, while' per, 
capita state appropriations increased for bpth groups of schools., , 
the amount going to the 1890 colleges as a proportion of that 
going to* the 1862" colleges de<ilined front 74;K to 7ll. In indi- 
vidual states, the situation is of toTi much worse (and only 
occasionally better) . Ih*0?exas, for example, the per capita • 
share of the l890 college (Prairie View) was only about 28;^ of 
that of the 1862 college (Texas AicM) in fiscal 1971* \ 

Third, as unequal as the state aid to black and white land- 
grant colleges tends to be, federal grants-^in-aid are far more 
unequal and the gap' is steadily widening,. Between fiscal 19^8 
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and 197Q, th^'pWr: calplta amourit going to: the 1890 .colleges-; 
declined both absp lately (frort $352 to $310) '^nda§ a proportion, 
of that going to their white: ct)Unterpartg: (from abaut 5o;{ to 
W)« If vre add per capita federal grants-in-aid and. per capita 
state, aid f 03;* operating ejcpenses (figures are not available for,, 
state capita'l budget aid), we find a tcxtal assistance of $2;215 
and $l,i|il2 .per stud'ent at the White and .black land-grant colleges, 
-respectiyely, la fiscal 1970; or a total dollar gap for per 
capita aid of over $36 million per year. The absolute difference 
between tptal federal-st*ate aid ta the white and black land- 
grant* colleges was a whopping $600 Tnilllon in fiscal 1970,, s^nd 
that gap r& aiso growing each year^ 

The^ flagrant inequality of th^ federal asslst^ce to black 
land-grant colleges^ is nowhere more egregious- than with respect^ 
to. funds disbursed through the Department of Agriculture, Indeed, 
the Department of Agriculture 1$ the federal agency perhaps most 
responsibOi-e for the persistence of the separate eind unequal 
status of the black land-grant colleges j and their coiisequent 
inability to adequately serve their students and faculty, and. 
the rural constituency that has traditionally ha4 to look to 
these colleges alone fof ■ help — the black farmer, the poor farmer^ 
the migrant farmer, the farmworker, and the rural poor generally* 

USDA in fiscal 1970 accounted for approximately one-^third 
of the federal funds going to the 1862 an4 1890 institutions in 
the dual system states. Yet of the appro^cimately $76j80Q,.00d .in 
USDA funds allocated to these schools, about 99'.5JC went to the 
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sl3tteen white laftd-grant collegesj the I890 colleges received a 
grant- total o^n^83,00Q (or 0*5*)^ In 'short, the white insti- 
tutions received about 200 times what the bl&ck institutions' 
received* Even on a per capita basis, the white' schools 
'received about 35 times what the black schools received. 

The land-grant college system is built around three 
characteristically land-grant .activities— ^resident, instruction, 
agricultural extension and' agricultural research; Two of them-^ 
agricultural extension and agricultural research — are supported 
by USDA and state matching funds* (She thirds resident 
ihstructibn, is supported at the federal level mainly by HEW.) 

The Cooperative Extension Service of tJSDA, established by 
the Smith-Iiever Act of 191^* provides funds to extension services 
at the landrgrant coliegegi in each state, and nourished the 
poilljically potent county agent system which grew .up In 19th 
"century America. The Act provides that where a state has separate 
land-grant colleges, the USDA appropriations ' for extension work • 
shall btf divid'ed "as the Estate] legisaature «>i« . may direct," 
Senator Smith of Georgia* author of the Act, made the purpose of 
this provision crystal clear: "We do not • • • want th^ fund 
if it goes>o any bul? the white college." HlB purpose has been 
admirably served— -in each of the states in which white and black 

4- 

land-grant colleges exipt, the state legislature has directed 
. that all federal extension funds go ta the I862 college, USDA 
has complied. ^ 
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USPA also p]?oviaes funds to state agricultural experiment 
Stations established under the Hatch Act of *X887 to conduct, 
agricultural research*under,,the direction of land-grant collegea* 
As with extension funds, USDA appropriations for research in 
states with two such colleges ar^ divided "as the legislatui'e of 
such State shall <Jiret;t,.'^ Likewise, t)(ie McIntyre^Stennis A6t 
of 1962 permits the Governor of each state ha designate the 
recipient of> federal IJ^ds for forestry researdh. As in the 
case of extension I'unds, eacjii state has designated the^ 1862 
college as the parent '^f* the experiment station and a» the.soie 
recipient of Hatch and Ifclntyr e-S tennis reoeai^ch funds. 3?hus/ 
in fiscal 1971, all $^8,883^229 approprlated.by Congress for ' 
agricultural and forestry research at the state experiment 
stations went to 1862 colleges; the l890r colleges received 
nothing, * 

These functions— agricultural extension and agricultural 
* ■ ♦ 
research— are absolutely critical to th6^ ability of a^lanci-grant 

college^ to attract and ret ai^ talented faculty and students, 

to, keep abreastVof the.f^^t-changing developments in modojfii • 

agricultural technology and education* Snd to adequately reach 

and serve the needier elements in rural America* And extension, 

in particular, is the crucial link between the small farmor and 

access to other USDA programs, such as credit and subsidies « Yet 

USDA has in effeot barred the black land-grant colleges from 

exercising those vital functions. 
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USDA officials invariably .^eek to Juntify this policy oh two 
grounds*. FirGt> they contend, the' black lana-grfiint colleges lacic 
the same resear.ch and extension ^capabilities as their white, obunter- 
p^arts. While this Is obvlousay (and circularly) true, USDA and 
others recognize* that the black land-grant colleges, notwith-* ^ 
standing their legacy 0^ discrimination, possess certain very 
'formidable strengths in these areas, strengths never fully 
exploited for -lack of funds/ For example, ^/a Joint USDA-Kat'iqnal 

Aasociation of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 

• . . . ^ >. 

committee studying the extension service compiled an analysis 

of the 1890 colleges which showed very significant > but USDA- 

starved, capabilities in many research and extension arearf, . 
- ■ ■ - * ' • ' * * 

inciuding nutrition,, environmental quality, psychology,. ^(S^jnsumer 

' ' education, rural' development, community health, and.outreach to ^ 
the rural poor, The committee report conceded that the extension 
service had abandoned its original concern with the rural dis- , 
advantaged in favor of. "an increased involvement with people \ 
in the middle- and upper-income levels.'* But the report omitted ^ 
the critical analysis of USDA piolicy toward the black schools, 
concluding simply that the I890 ^blleges "have a contribution to 
make to the ^ffpi^ts of Cooperative Extension*" 
• • And a 196? study by the National ear eh Council of the 
National ^Academy of Science concluded that the research capa- 
bilities of these schools was considerable and should bo 
adequately funded: , . » 
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[e3ach has elemonts of nticength^ Many ataff 
members hold advanced decrees from first-claas 
urlivercJltlbsj at*e dearly Interested in 
research, and- are attempting to ^carry out 
si'onVicant studies in their cho'seh fields. 
These efforts are jmade^deapite very limited 
opportunities. ^ 

Each of the Colleges has some flrct-quallty 
buildings, laboratories, and land areas suited . " , 
for research and which are' available for ' , 
^ studies well beyond the limits of projects now 

* under way, The present situation represents 

inadequate utilization of both huftan'and 
* material oourceG> . , • , 

USDA responded t0 lihese glowing recommendations by allocating 
a grant total of $283>000 for research tb be divided among 
seventeen black collegeft for fiseal 1968. Through fiscal 1970 
this allocation had not been increased, and. in fiscal 1971v It 
declined to'$l83,006. In contrast, .the ^ sixteen v;hite schools 
.in 1971 receiVGd almost ^P9 million for resenrch under Hatch 
and^ Mclntyre-Stennio r Any research and extension capability 
gap that exists, then, is the direct result of USDA's 80 year- 
old policy legitimizing discriminatory non-support 6f these 
schools - 

f , * - 

USDA*s other Justification— that it Is, the states, not 

JJSDA, which decide .how USDA res ocg^ch and extension money will 

be spent— -is more diff^Lcult but ijqually invalid* This issue, 

like most concerning .the I890 coll^eges, Is'part legal and part 

^political* The Hatch arid Smdjth*-Lever Actb do permit each stat 
to divide these funds between the white , and. black land-grant 
colleges as the state legislature directs* And each of the 

\3ixt0en states has always designated the white college as the 
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tfole .recipient of the USDA fur>ds. It Is also true^ however, 
that both statutes toclude provisions requiring tV witlihoiaine 
of all roccarch or extensiorf funds f^oa a state if of the ^ 
res|^ch or extension funds received by the state are Misapplied. 
And federal officials, on a number of oocaslons, have actually 
withheld fundo under each of these^ statuses. In some of these ^ 
instances, political manipule^tlon of the funds w&s t^xe reason, 
while In othero^ the state seemed to be using Hie funds poorly; 
r -Yet US0A has never withheld funds under these stfi^tutes because 
of a state's racial diocrlmlnation or denial of equal protection, 
of the laws* ' " ' . 

0?he Oivil Rights Act of 1964 sought to put the enormous 
potential political influence represontod by Federal assistance 
prpgraino at tho aervlco of racial justice, .OJltle VI of that . . 
Act provided that "no person . . • shall, on the ground of race, 
'color, or national .origin, be excluded from participation in, • 
be denied the benefits of y or be subjected to discrimination 
* under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance* » In addition, the Act requires that each Federal 
* agency promulgate regulations implementing Title. VI and pi»ovldln^!; 

for the withholding of federal aaolctance In the event of 
^ failure to comply with these regulations. 

USDA issued Its OJltle VI regulations, in 19^4 and has con-' 
sistentiy failed to enforce them ever since- For example, USDA 
issued regulations barring discrimination in the distribution 
of the benefits of Foderally- funded state extension activities, 
state extension services operate with* substantial federal 

' ■ ' ' ' ' ) 
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funda (over $138 million in fiscal 19tl> conatltutlng about' 
of all extension funda) and virtually no federal controls or 
guidelines* The reoult haa been, ,pi!»edlotably endugh, racist 
extension serviced In some southern states. In eleven 
years after ''separate but equalM waa overthrovm, the exteiision 
oervlcejj were i^ormally segregated and still unequal, with white 
agentc hanod at the white schools serving only white fanners, 
and black aconta baoed at the black xschoolc serving only black 
farmers. AH top administrative posts were held b^^ whites, 
blacks oupcrvlDed only other blacko , and all other aspects of 
the services wore rigidly segregated. In 1965, after a series 
Of very critlcdl reports on, civil rights, compliance of tiie" 
Extension Se?tvica by the Civil Rights Commisoion and^USDA's ' 
oUn Office of inspector General, Secretary Freeman fjnaiay . 
ordered the.mer£$er of the segregated oxtenolon ^aervlces In each ' 

•state^. Vhe i»eDult was that virtually all extension activities; 
were thereafter based at the white campuaes, many black extension 
personnel loat their jobs, and those that remained in their dobs 
wore almost always demoted in favor of tho^r whit*e counterparts. 

*A now 3?ound of InveotlgationcJ by the OIQ in I969 and the Civil * 
Rights COmmiooion'in 1970 and 1971 disclosed. that* little pro- 
gress has been made. Indeed, » the Civil Rights. Con*ission in 
November, 1971 stated: 

Improvements in .the overall DOA (Title VI 
program'' havGQ been undermined by the grossly 
inadequate performance of the Extension Service, 
an agency whose program is fundamental to other 
agricultural programs • Hhc Extenoi^on Service 
has consistently failed to discharge its Title 
VI respbnoibility to take forceful corrective 
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• aatij>n again non-complying' recipients* 

; Specifically, the* Exteiftoton Service "com- . 
pliance procram hao /been marked by un- • 
.paralleled procrastination in dealing with . 
the numoroua State Extension Services which 
• * have failed even to file acceptiible a?itle - 
•VX aoouranceG, Seven years afte3? the 

* enactment of the Civil Rights Act ot 1$6^, * • 
theae noncomplylng recipients continue to . 

■ receive ♦financial asi^iatance from BOA. ; . 

In addition,' private lawouita have been brought against the 

MicDiocippi- and Alabama extension* Dervlcea allogine flagrant 

violations of the civil rights laws. On September 1, 197/1^ U.S. 

District rfudgo Frank Johnsbn ruled in favor of the plaintiffs 'in 

the Alabama action. In an exhaustive opinion which aosidtiously 

details the sj^tomatio racial disariminatlon still practiced by • \ 

the extension service at Auburn University (the white land-grant 

college in Alabama), Jjudgo Johnson felt It .necessary to Issue an 

unusual decree: . ^ - 

The racial discrimination in this case has so 
permeated the employment practices and services 
distribution of the [Alabama extension service] ■ . 

that this Court finds it necessary. to enter a 
detailed and specific decree which will not only 
• . prohibit discrimination but which will also ^ 
proscribe procedures designed to prevent dis- 
w crimination in the future and ^ta correct the • 
effects of past discrimination. ^ 
» , • '**■ ■- --^ 

Yet despite .the well-known illegal practices described in 4puch grim' 
■* . 

detail by Judge Johnson, and despite the clear language of iTltle ' 
VI and USDA's regulations > USDA has^ never m^do the slightest 
move to withhold any funds for these violations'. 

What then of USiDA enforcement of a?itle VI against the spates 
which allocate'all USDA extension and research funds to. the wMte 
land-grant colleges, with none to t^e black? Rlicent Supremo 
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Coui^fc dcc^oiono in aroag ac' disparate a» education, houslnc* and 
employment require states to. affirmatively overcome the effects 
of^past segregation, as well as avoiding it in the future. Yet 
every Indication suggests that US0A wi ll ^continue 'its refusal ^ ^ 
• to enforce the law against states discriminating in the allocation 
of USDA funds. . 

Thio lo not to say that the Nixon Administration has been 
wholly Indifferent to the plight i>f the black land-grant colleges* 
Secretary of* Acri culture Hardin, evidencing fai<' greater courage, 
than hio iDemocratlc' predecessor in this politically sensitive " 
area, accepted a prop6sed allocation of about millioft for the 
' itOO collecos in the 19T2 budget for extension and research, 
and then accepted an amendment by Congressman Prank Evans (D.- 
Colo.), incr.easlng this allocation to $l8.fr million W million 
for oxt'enolon, $3.6 million for research), mostly under a 1965 
law permittinc USM to grant research funds directly, to institutions. 

While this Is certainly a welcome development, several 
critical questldnc remain to be answered. First, more than half 
of this money has, by statute, speo^fically been placed in 
"recorvo." The ^f ate of these reserves is undecided. 

'Second, USDA lo requiring .that these new funds be administered 
in such a way that (a) the white land-graht colleges control the 
project approval process, and (b) the project pr^qposals submitted 
by the black land-grant colleges are subjected to far more 
stringent standards and procedures than those of the 1862 
collcgeo* Xn the case of the' $8.6 million in research funds, 
these requlromonto,* cloaked In the guise of "coordination". 
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violate both.*" the spirit and^the letter of the authorizing an^ 
apj^ropriating legislation, 

a?hircl, this new fund is small, relative ta the need, and 
must be extracted year after year from a House Appropriations Jf 
Subcommittee chaired by Jamie Whitten of Mississippi, not • 
•generally considered a apokeaman for black causes - ' 

Finally, this money leaves utterly unchanged the venerable 
system vhereby tbe basic, oubstantiai, and essentially permanent 
programs of southern agricultural research and education remain 
firmly and exclusively in the hands, of the white land-grant 
colleges, colleges which have concerned themselves largely 
with the promotion of agricultural technology and ^the interests 
of white, r(?lativel^ prospei^ue farmers. 

So separate and unequal continues in the world of southern 
education, aided and abetted by anachronistic an^ unenforced 
laws and an agricultural bureaucracy which only dimly realizes, 
what Its policies have wroughjTin rural and urban poverty, the 
decline of the family- farm, and the devastation of the black ^ 
farmer. One pan only hope that it is not too late for the 
"people's' Department" to recover the neediest portion its 
constituency. • . .* " 
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D'EPARtMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Of^nCt or tHE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON, a C- 20250 

December 20, 197X 



Mr. Peter Schuck " 

Center for Study of Re3ponsive Law ^ * ' 

Post Office Box 19367 ' 

Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Schuck: 

The Cooperative State Research SeMce has the re$i)Onsibility for 
meeting the intent of the Congress and is coordinating the allocation 
of research ftinds for programs to prevent' dqplici^tion and to strengthen 
programs of mutual conqem between State institutions. We completely 
disagree, with your conclusion that coordination "may really mcfin 
subordination of' the 1890 Colleges in the use of funds intended to go 
directly to them." This is not the intent and it will not bo permitted. 
Funds allocated to the 1890 Institutions and Tuskcgee are made directly 
to them for programs on vhich they have elected to conduct research. 

You refer to paragraph 2. of page 3 of your Jester of October 14. You 
apparently have been Msinformod regarding procodurds for dealing with 
1862 Institutions. Such procedures are not as you have- indicated! 
Special grants under^.PubUc Law 89-106 for the 1862 Institutions are 
awarded under a much more competitive and restrictive btsi& than for 
the 1890 Institutions. Funds under the Hati* Act arc available to 
the agricultural experiment Stations on a forteul* basis, but money 
cannot be spent until projects are reviewed and a)^proved by the ^ 
Cooperative State Research Service. In fact, a nuj»ber of station 
directors feel our administration of the Hatch Act Ss unduly restrictive. 
What wo are really saying is that neither the Hatch Act program nor the. \ 
P.L. 89-106 program is a give-away program. We expect, as.does the ' - 
Congress, that the funds will be spent wisely <^nd for the purpose - 
intended — sound and productiv(2^gricuItural reseirchi v 

It is my understanding that you have spent considexlibleitime in 
familiarising yourself with the Cooperative State Rtfs^irch Service 
procedures and staff during the past few months* X am sure the st«if£ 
will be willing to spend whatever additional time is necessary in 
order to give you a clearer picture of the way they operate. 

Sincerely, , 



N. p. RALSTON 
Associate Director 
Science and Education 
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. . ; CENTER FOR STUDY OF RESPONSIVE UAW 

\ \ \ ' IP, 0« pox 1*3»7 ' ' 

November 3C^> a.97X 



I>r-^ P: RaXstqn * . , , ^"^^ - ' 

' Associate Director, Science and gclucation . 
U.. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.^C* 20250 

Dear Dj^ Ralston? 

OJhank you for your letter of November 22» 

Your assurahcesconcerxiing the administration of Pub liO 
Law &9-i06 funds to the l89Q Colleges' and- Oruskegee are cer-- 
" tainly welcome. Yetif^hey do not really respond to; the serious 
- issues; which^ I raises in my letter* of October to Secretary 
Hardin. * -~ . . - 

. As my letter clearly indicated. ^I^ am veil ^^/are that 
all CSBS f uftos to the 189*0 Colleges are appropriated and ^ , 

-^s|Kiniinistered under P,L* 89-106. Indeedj the- very p ■ ... 

th^ letter was to show that the, legislative history conceriir 

"'ing the allocation of P.Ii. 89-106 funds' to^the lfi90 Colleges 
clearly indicates Congress^ intent that the ftih^S gO directly 
to the 1890 Colleges rather than have to run, thfe. gauntlet of • 
a "Hesearch Coordinating Committee** dominated by the experiment 
.\ sitatipn directors at the 18 62: Colleges. P.L* ,8 9-106 ^ unlike 
the Hatch Act , authorizes grants directly to the colleges , as 
Congress was well awa^e in selecting P^I*, 89*^106 as the fund- 
ing vehicles 

Yp^r asserti^ that "the funds are being provided directly 
' to tjiei^nd Grant \890 institutions ; * is not correct s The 
Research Coordinating Committees are more: than simply '* a means 
for the Colleges of ^l890 to become acquainted in detail with 
'agricultural, research programs already underway in their state" 
(your letter, p*; 2)^' The October h guidelines, require BCC "con- 
currence": for 1890 College research proposals i even, where such 
proposals have been approved by the He search Coordinator at the 
1890 College ; Given the ^domination of these committees by 
representatives of the 1862 Colleges, decisions taken by RCC's 
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Dr. Haiston 



Page Tfirp 
Koyembep 30^ X97I 



under th^ guise of: ''coorainatlon^^ majr i^ieally mean subordi- 
nation of the 189Q Colleges In the use^ of funds Intended to 
go directly to them* ^ ^ 

Finally, your letter fails to deal with the major issue '* ■ 
tha^ . X raised--'the disparity in pai'ocedures applicable in 
practice to the 1852 and 189 0 College s.- Rather than belabor 
the^point, I refer you to the second paragraph of page 3 of 
my letter. Whi]Le it is true that the Besearch Project is 
CSRS's '^baslc funding. ln$tj?ument^» for bqth the 1862 and IS90 
Colleges, the administrative procedures governing. the prepara^ 
tion and' approval of this instrument are not the same for both* 
groups of Inst Itutionsi those applicable to the I890 Colleges 
are far- more oneroUs^v Ojhis faot is far more significant' than 
any formal similarity in. the instruments themselves* 
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ocpARTMeNtorAORicuuruRE 

V . pFPfce or rMes^CRETARy 

Mr. Peter H. Scbucic ' : ^ 

Center For Study of Resp6n3iv6 BaW 
Post Office Bpx:-X93<S 7 
"Washington, 0, C,, 20030 . 

Diear Mr , ^Schuck : « . " 

Re£erencfe. is made to your letter of October 14, 1971, 
addresseci to Secretary Hardin, > 

a?he 0epap:tment of Agriculturie was pleased to support the 
Congress in their appropris^tion of $8,S83jOQ0 for agjri-' 
cultural research in the 1890 Iigoid Grant ColJ^ege^ and 
d?usKegee Institute. OJhese institutions will be enabled 
to become substantial partners with /the PepEirtmertt p^. 
Agriculture^ the Stat^ agricultural experiment stations, 
and the cooperating schools -of forestry to serve the 
agricultural and rural resource needs of the nation and • 
component: States through research*. ^ 

, Your letter indicates some apparent conf usion between 
our program for the Land Grant 1890 institutions and . 
those programs administered in Cooperative State IKe search . 
Service that are funded under othel: legislative authorities.- 
X wish to clarify that all Cooperative State Research 
Service funds to the Land Grant 1890 Institutions and. 
Tuskegee kre appropriated and administered under the 
authority of Btil?lic Law 89-106. 

3C wish to assure you that the research funds provided . 
under Public Law 89-elQ6 for the Land Grant 1890 Colleges 
and Tuskegee Institute are being administered by the 
Cooperative State Research Service in a mcinn<&r that is 
fully responsive to the intent of Congress^ that recog-- 
niaes tjje needs and academic goals of the Colleges of * 
1890 arid !I?us1cegee, and that is in accoJrd with the 
assurances made to the Congress by the Cooperative State 
Research Service* The funds are being provided directly 
to the Land Grant 1890 institutions^ With the exceptiori 
noted in paragraph 3, page 2, of your letter. The- 
research to be funded is selected by the Colleges o;f 1090 
and I'uskegee, and the requirements for documentation and 
for coorditiation within the State have been developed 
with the knowledge and participation 6£ administrators 
and scientists of the 1890 institutions* 
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The ilfldivi<Juai state Research Coordination Committees 
have provided a means for the GoXlecfes of 1890 to become 
acquainted in detail with agricultural research programs 
already underway in their state. In addition, the 
Commitiiee furnishes a structure through which the two 
st^te institutions (three in Alabama) can mutually ejqplqre 
ways .they pan work together and • separately to best serve 
the, needs of the citizens of their State. The degree of 
Coordination and cooperation that has been achieved to 
date has resulted in strong research proposals that Will 
haV6 a high probability of success.. . ' 

Page thr^e of your letter indeed describes a lengthy 
/procedure for submission of programs. Permit me to 
clarify the four requests. The . first Set of documents, 
varying from one paragraph to several pages, was siibmitted 
by the College Presidents and was intended to be illtistra-^ 
tive of the kinds Of research that the schools, might under- 
take. Oil the basis of this documentation^ CSIlS prepared ' 
it^presentation to the Congressional committees. The p,- 
second set of docymeiits was requested of the Research 
Coordinators in anticipation of funding at the Executive 
Budget level, '$2,283,000. We could not and would not 
wish to hold the Colleges Presidents to the '^programs" 
expressed in the first submissions. These were written 
on very short notice^ were in general terms, and Were 
never intended as complete and specific program proposalis. 
It would be a disservice to the 1890 institutions to con- 
sider these as anything other than a brOad statemeni: of 
capabilitiest It is significant that in -no case were the 
second proposals in the same area of research as the fir;St 
documents. , ^ 

In the midst of this "program" planning, the appropjsiati'on 
level was increased to a total of $8,-883,000. This^recip- 
itated what you called our third siabmission. In reality, 
* this is simply an expansion of the second set Of documents 
in order to accommodate almost four times the amount 'of 
money involved. 

; ■ ■ ■ ■ - ' ■ ' • • 

The fourth documentation is nothing more than' Research • 
Project^ that outline specific scientific activities 
designed to achieve the "program** objectives. Research 
projects are the instruments on which funds are transmitted 
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to the institutions and, eventually, on which ^und$ are 
expended. Accounting procedure^ are required that siiow 
expenditures in relation to spebific approved project^. 
Thus, the Research Broject is the basic funding instrument 
utilized by the Cooperative State Ilesearch Service npt only 
for the Land; Grant 1890, institujtions and Tuskegee but also 
for the State agricultural experiment stations and: coop- 
erating schools of forestry. j / ' 

We share yotir concern for the atitonoirty of these institu- . 
tion3. The Cooperative State Kjesearch Service has .devoted, 
its full resources to assist thie Colleges of 1890 and 
Tuskegee in the development of strong research programs. 
Ke shall continue to provide thje kinds of guidance and 
support which will enable these institutions to achieve 
their full research potential. 

Sincerely, 



P. RAliSTON r- 
Associate Pirector 
Science and Education 

cc: Honorable Mark Andrews 

Honorable Shirley Chisolm 
Honorable Ron Dellums 
Honorable Adlai Stevenson ?II 
Hpnorable Frank Evans 
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Honorable Clifford Hardin, Secretary 
U*SV Bepartraerit of AgrlcuXture 
Washington, PC. ' ' 



Dear Secretary Hardin: 



Xt' has come to my attention that the .Cooper^itive istate 
-Research Service (CSRS) of USDA is administering the $8.6 million 
appropriated, for fiscal .under Public Law* 89-106 .(7. -UaS^C* • 
;A50i), for thd collegca of 189 0. in a manner: that dtt tsontrary hcith 
. to the intent of Cbrtcreaa and to the assurances made by GSns ' 
personnel to the House appropriations subconunitteei in the spring 
hdarings* * 

P-L/ 89-106, Vfac intended, in part,, to enable VStik to fund 
agricultural research through inotrumentalltios other than the' • 
iigrioultural experiment stations. Th^ law, reflecting this intent,. 
autHbrizeja USDA to malce grants directly to colleges' and other 
reisearch institutions, ha well as to the stations. Under this 
authority, CSRS. has since -1968 granted research funds directly to 
. the 1890 colleges and a?UGkegee. And under , this authority^ Congress 
appi^opriped. f or. riccai 1972».an additional- $8.6 million for agri- 
cultural 'r^sbaa^ch at .these colleges. . . ' 

^Che remarlcs x>f Congressman Frank Bvans tr^ Colorado on the" ; 
floor of the* House explaining the increased appropriations for thef. 
1890 .colleges make it perfectly clear that these new, funds vere 
intended to. go directly to the I89O colleges to augment their 
long-starved research capahilities (Cong'. Record,* June 23, 197a, 
H^ 5752-53 5*he HousQ Repbrt and the Senate Report, accomnanying 
the appropriations bill (H.R- 9370) confirm this intention, tis" do ' 
the statements and testimony of Congressman Hull (Cfong* Record, 
O^une 30/ 1971> 267^8), Congressman Fulton (House Appropriation 
Subcotmnittce hearings > pp. 156-57) and Congressman Anderson (sum 
hearings, 153-*B^). ■ ' % 

In the Appropriations subcommittee hearings (pp* 573-37^1), 
Congresjsman Evans asked Dr. Xovvorn how the nen P.L* 89-IO6 money 
for the 1890 'Colleges tras going to bo administered. Dr. lovvorn 
responded: "a?hey would be administered in much the same T;ay as wc 
have been administering the $283,00.0 [the P.L* 89-106 funds 
formerly allocated to the I890 colleges]*" Congressman Evans th^n 
asked what was being done to ensure that those' colleges could handle 
tho research funds. Rospondino to this question, Br. Lovvorn and Dr. 
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Later on* Congressman Kvans asked ho>^ CSRS parceled out /grants 
and contracts under E^89-106. tfr. Lovvorn responded by out- • 
lininr. the procedures for receiving and funding research proposals 
from' the experiment station directors, and stated "The proposals 
from the I890. ^colleges arc handled in the same way," (p. 577; 

X Itave briefly summarised the legislative history concerning 
the allocation of P.I*. 89-106 funds to the 1890^ colleges because 
it manifesto an unambiguous intention on the part of the Congress 
that (Dthese funds, go directly to the I890 -JP^-lgef^^ 
administer these funds in the same j/ay that it administers grants 
to the 1862 institutions, and (3) the autonomy and strengthening of 
the 1890 "colleges not be compromised at the state aevel in tire, guise 
of "coordination" with the 1862 colleges. CSRS, in administering 
those new funds, appears to be flagrantly violating these principles 
and this intontion. ' . * 

In mid-July, I and an associate met with the administrator of t 
this program, Dr. John D. Sullivan. According ta both of our notes ^ 
of that' meeting, Dr, Sullivan stated uneqaivocally that, M;lth the 
exception of J'ralrie View AMI College (v/hich had designated the SAES 
director as the recipient of the funds), the $8.6 million under 
P.L. 89-106 would go "directly" to the 1890 colleges. He also stated 
^at the guidelines d»ppllcable ta the/1890 colleges v/ould be no more 
stringent *han those applicable to the 1862 colleges, and that the 
autonomy and independence of the former would not he impaired. 

The CSRS" guidelines dated Octobqr' ^1,. 1971 make a. mockery of 
these assurances* a?he core of the new procedure Is a "research ' 
coordinating committee". Obviously, ^no responoiblc person can be 
against the coordination of resoai^ch, and the I890 '.colleges are no 
bxception. But tho RCC, as established by the guidelines, is 

less a device for coordinating research hotuoen autonomous institu- 
tions than an instrument for" the effective eontrol by the 1862 ^ 
colleges of tho research funds intendo^ by Congress; for the layO . 
colleges • 

a?horo io no v/arrant in F.C. 89-lOft for the RCC procedure j ' 

* ' * ' 1890 




research proT5osal3 from the SAI5S need not go through the RCC or 
obtaJLn its concurrence, yet RCC "concurrence" is required for 1890 
research proposals. And this, requirement applies .even whore a 
project or program has been approved by the I890 Research Coordinator; 
^ho membership of the RCC is such that in every case, the 1890 
college is in the minority. Thus tho RCC procedure, discriminatory 
in its function and applicaUion, io rendered doubly obnoxious to 
the intent of Congress that the autonomy of tlie I890 colleges be 
strengthoned by* the now money. 
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oystcm lo only part of a grant procedure that 
systematically dlo.crimlnatQa against the 1890 colloeea. I ohall 
elaborate.. Early this year, the 1890 collogeG subialtted nroGram 

*° million of reSGapch projects. In the oprlnE. 
CSRS domandod that thoy make a second submission, a "definitive 
program proposal". -jUie I890 oollesec complied: Hovr, the 
OotoborHl. euidQlinQs require a third "program" submission (steo 
^ Guidelines) throwgh the RCC. Even if these 

submissions obtain the concurrence of the RCC, yet a fourth sub- 
mlsolon, a "project outline", will be required by CSRS for each 

CUldelines -impose rigid deadlines . 
for thlc^ fourth submission, fundln;- authorization need not be 
rorthcomlng even at those late dates, for the guidelines iirpoSe- 
no deadlines on CSns for final approval, or eVen for reaction . 

t-h^ \..,J"^^° incredibly lengthy procedure sharply contrasts with 
the simple, pcrfunotoi'y procedure normally aopllcable to SAES 
research grants. In lieu of the detailed, painstakingly defined 
■ "recoaroh program" required of the 1890 applicant by the guidoUn-s 
(see "Easentlals^of a. Hoscarch Program"), the SAES direotf^ stol^ 
?^^?v?,,„^/^«\°^^P''''''°f *"los, dollar 'allocations as b°?v/eoKe 
individual projects, and a general identification of research 
ho°^in"n^^°^° (Which arc^ctanaardlaea). No RCC must bo consulted; ■ 
cIpI n„««iv^nff ^^^r^^P P'-^^r much. .the way he wants. 

CSRS simply ac'tno'.rlQd^QS rcceipS of this submission. lam ' 

^mt^ virtually never demands a revision or recub, " 
mla&ion. Then, the director submits a "project outline." The 

tolhf ftr«?^^^"^?^f ° Retailed and need not even conform 

to the project titles In the initial list; indeed, sonotlnes these 
allocated to general repoarch'a^eao (e!E., ° 
«^M^«*^?"' without oven a project title. SAES projects are 
routinely approved on this basis. -There are no cubmlcoion deadline" 
other than the fiscal year. Virtually all projects are routlneiv 
approved, the remainder are approved after deferral. OuSr 
rejection of a SAES project is* almost unheard of. i'"'=^-^Sht 

•'*<, •■ glaring contrast betracn these procedures both in 

form and in ni-bstanco, la otrlKliiS, and it la not academl" T 
am informed that ttio original program proposals submitted by Jho 
1890 eollegoo wore raore dotailod than, and of at least pou^i 
quality to. ti-o SAI!S programi routinely approved by CS>^S^ Yet thev 
ne-?.uiL??„?°'"^f °" ^'^^ osLn?ials reSlred undS tiS 

of A^^'lnnn'''"^-,^''" program proposal submitted by ' 

hniJfSS" heen held up due to the RCC'o with- 

holding of its coacurrencD, although the substance of the proposal 
is apparently unoxooptlonablo. propo..ai 

T*. 4 ■'■ tiiin!t that the point should b- cloir 

It is ossentlai that this program be administered as the Com-rn-s 
intended, and that the encouraging first steps vAMch yoS Save taken 
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to repair the iwocka^o of over 80 years of noglect will Mtyvayre 
to be a cruel dcluoion. I hope tliatsvou will Give this matter the | 
pro^npfc personal invt)lvenicnt ^vhich ito>importance and sensitivity 
require. * . 

Thank you for your attention • 



r--V^y truly yours. 



Peter H* Schuck 



PHS/cj: 



ConGrecoran Mark Andreua 

Congreoowoman Shtlrley Ohif^lu 

Congroocman Ron Doljumo 

Dr» n»t. Lovvorn 

Senator AcUal Stevenson III 

HonoralJto Prank Evanc 

Dr% John Sullivan ' 
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Senator Stevenson. What shovad the Congress do beyond the neces- 
sity of increasing appropriations for the 1890 institutions? The Con- 
gress has already made ^part of our law title VI of the Civil Eights 
Acti but you say that IS being disregarded. * • «» 

Mr. ScHtroK. There are a number of things. 

t!^° ^^""'^ °* 1^^*' it has ne.ver leld hearings, over- 

• tW\}r^^^^^l ^^^^^^ °* compliance by Federal agencies with 
title YI. If such hearmgs were held (and they are not scheduled as of 
now, and have not heen held for 8 years), I have no doubts, if they 
held such hearings that some of the most appalling information would 
fw\^ ^"l^ attention which suggests the kind of discrirainatioii 
that has continued to this day by Federal agencies. 
• I S?,"^^^? look into that, and particularly USDA, which 
18 probably— which probably has the Svprst civil rights record of any 
agency m the Federal Government, ^ 
. A second thing that the Congress could do would be tq hold over- 
siglit hearings on the way' in which-USDA has complied with this re- 
quirenient to withhold funds— without extension and experimentation 
ot tunds from those institutions which have misapplied them. 

Xhe laws are on the books. The question is whether they are to U 
enforced and the Congress has not taken the steps necessary to see that 
they are enforced. j <^ v um 

In^addition, it would bo very simple I think to amend both the 
Hatch and bmith-Lever xicts to require that the xJecision as to fund- 
mg be made not by the States, but by the Secretary of A'griculture or 
by a body which include representation of all elements of the con- 
stituencies to be served by this money. 

It is, I think, appalling that the Congress has permitted States to 
disprimmate overaOO years now with the Federal funds, to permit 
those btates to continue, in the name of federalism, to 'squander those 
funds, discriminate with thdse funds and to worsen the situation which 
those funds were designed to rectify. 

Senator Stevenson. The States are subject to title YT, are they not ? 

Mr.ScHtTCK.Yes. 

Senator Stevenson. Has any effort been made that you know of to 
persuade the States to comply with title VI ? 

Mr. ScHt'CK. None whatsoever. \ « 

In the case of the Department of Agriculture, as I say, not one 
hearing, not one title VI hearing has been held to look toward the 
cutoff of extension funds or Hatch funds for violation of title VT. 

It seems to me it is up to Congress to make sure that the agencies 
do what the law requires them to do and this Congress has not done. 

Senator Stevenson. Dr. Morri.son, you heard testimony earlier today 
which . indicated that the activities of the land-grant college complex 
which tend to benefit agribusiness and oftentimes at the expense of 
people m rural -America. 

Do you have any suggestions to make as to how those activitifefi that 
the laml-Vrant college complex, including the activities of th^, 1890 
mstitutitifif!; should be redirected so as to give more of the benefits to 
people? , 

Dr. MoKRifiON. Yea, T think tliat they should give attention to. that 
element of the population for'which land-grant colleges were founded 
m the first place— -to help educate average people. 

O 
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I do Xiot oppose, however, if it is desirable that institutions having 
capability for performing other duties for other people, that tliey do 
this. But not to the neglect of the other element of the population for 
whiehthey wer6 supposing t^ work for in the first place. ^ 

It is common knowledge that the land-grant college system is one of 
the most outstanding systems of education in the world, pey.tove 
done great things— technological advancement and so forth. Most ot 
the Ph. D. people and great scientists have come out of the land-grant , 
systm in spite of the very capable private institutions that we do 

^^FtKink and I know, because I have grown up in this, I worked in 
agriculture nearly all my life, and I have seen that the poor are neg- 
lected, and I did not preface tlus by saying that the poor blacks have 
been neglected— I said the poor have been neglected, . # 
The 1862 colleges must justify expenditures and maybe we have tKien 

too hard on the justification of expenditures, in a. tangible -way by re- 
questing a showing of great results. I think this is one of the things 
the land-grant colleges in their presentation here would want to point 
up. You cannot show great tangible achievements in a short period ot 
time with poor people. Tliey are not going to show a great increase in . 
production, because they are not deahng with large acres of land. And 
it is very easy for us to neglect. This is one of the things we have done 
all ?ilong the way to the little fellow. I hope after these heanngs that 
this will turn around. ^ -u i. 

I am very much concerned— the same kind of a thing has happened 
with the Federal funding. ^SVhen funds were made available, espe- 
cially to deal with the poor, everybody all of a sudden became experts, 
Imowing exactly what to do, and the people who have been working 
with the poor through the years at great sacrifice and have developed 
some expert ness in working with them sud^denly Imow nothing. There- 
fore, they are not funded. Wliereas some agencies have come up with 
instant specialists who know lUst what to do and the money really never 
gets down in terms of education or otherwise to low-level people whom 
we desire to reach. / i i. • 

Senator Stevbnsont. With more funds for research and extension, 
what would you do at Alabama A. & M. ? . . ^ -i. 

Dr. Morrison. I >yould say and do exactly the same thing that it 
took to get tlie $12.6 million. We stated that the 1890 institutions are 
close to the jjoorer elements of the people and that we need to have the 
opportunity to work with them because we have demonstrated that we 
can work with them. . 

Senator, I am not talking ideahstically. This is a pragmatic con- 
versation. I have brought a number of boys out of the back woods who 
had nothing but some iibility and often they did not know they had 
the abilitv, you know, thev'are now really making a contnbution to 
society. Mav I point out just one case. A young man from south of 
Birmingham, Ala., wanted to go to college, but he had no money. He 
was from a big family. He came to Alabama A. & to talk and 1 
asked him what he wanted to do» He said he wanted to go to medical 
schdol. I said we do not have pre-medical courses here as such, and 
furthermoiK?, it costs a lot of money j^o Jlttend medical schx)ol. I asked 
him :%ow about afirriculture?'* , , i-t ^^r^ 

I cx)uvinced him that if he were to take' a scholarship winch was ^100 
maybe we could g:ee him through college, and we did. -He found him- 
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filM ^F ^^'^^Y?^ one of the higliesfc scholarships that Harvard 
£\es. After graduation, Harvard wanted to hire him toAVork. He said 
ml TV*? back and work at some black institution. He cot his 
SiS; ^''^h'^ 13 now working at Alabama A. at 

far less salary than he could -get at the University of Harvard. He is 

Fv«T.".l°'''-«\*f r F average t^pe of person would 

1)6 pa.ymg m Alabama today. r> ^ i 

d^tfiJnl^^i 'Jf*^"^ l"^^ ^f^'^'S about. Now, what will we 
ao{ n ue are. to do this and if I had jnore money we could extend it. 

■ working with deprived individuals and not enough research 

iias been done to find out what their needs really are. Why are thev 
m such condition they are in? my are their aspirations so low? Wliv 
"^'i ^'^^^ motivated? Not much research been done on 
this, ^ot much research has been done on the types of crops that they 
could grow that would alleviate some of the huAger that !s out there. 

: VVe would use our research money to tiy to answer some of these 
Sfcf.°^*^"•'*'°^^?' set at the content of how soybeans 

m^S-i^ produced with §eO,000 ^^*lth of equipment. I thiik the- 
little fellow needs to know Iww to produce and storeiiis garden crops, 
his swx^et potatoes, his fruits aad grains. If society Wf to s^S 
mon^' on big farmers I am not opposed to helping the farmer who 
has i500 acres of soybeans. Because wo need soybean oil! 

fcenator Stevenson. That is what I was getting at. It is not just 
teaching, It IS research, extension, the experiment station activities 
tliat could all be supported in institutions like your own. 

asSd.iSSpnt^itlSK ™^ ' ^"^''^"'^ ""'^ 
+i,??Qon^'*n^''' liiiYo iiit^gration, the 1862 institutions— let's phase iii 
W oS oPf rations-phasing in always means phas- 

institutions I haw said this .in my prepared statement, 
„n™Ai'* rather briefly. I think it is a Vital point, that 

f,nlfi,!?h ^'^J;™**? °f P^opJ''* that any ethnic group needs a 
1„T T* !® ^^T ^""^^'^ representative of his cultiro, of his 

fW*T 1 -iV^ '•'"y <?^°"P of P^'OP'''' ^^-e tend to destroy 

them. I hope we will not listen to what I term sonic of these experts • 
who are literally ignorant about black people and their problems and 
try to bo experts on black institutions when they know verylifctlc about 
tM"-- 1^ w"^! iiothing about how black kids who have not had 
jfiiy thing had to struggle for their existence. They know nothing about 

1 1^? f ^\l7o^' T}'"''-''^'' ^^^"i"' *h^y «'^se students 
should go to the 18.62 institutions. I do not think ^^e can get the job 
done ui this manner. I think what we need to do is support the institu- 
tions have that worked with and been successful in motivating and 
educating these poor kids through the years. We iWe a pei-son 
who 18 an assistant to the President of tl^f TTnited States who was 
brought uy m one of these black institutions. He must be qualified or 

^ «cf L'?^? H J^'*"' for a black kid to W silver, ho 

must be gold. This fellow must be a diamond. He has been there for 
about 2 years. This is the kind of student that these black institutions 
are turning out. If we destroy them we will destroy educational op- 
portunities for a lot of good people. ' 
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Senator Stevenson. That is a moving appeal for-lielp, Dr. Morrison. 
' I hope that we can respond. 

We are running out of tintie now. I am goiJig to have to move ahead 
to our remainin'g witnesses. Thank you very much, both of you. ~ 
Dr. Morrison. Thank you for inviting me to testfiy. 
Mr. ScnucK. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. , « t 

Senator Stevenson. We will have to recess for a vote on the floor, I 

: will return to our hearings in j ust a few minutes. 
(Short recess). 

Senator Stevenson. The hearing will come to order. 

Our next and final witness today is Mi*. Kobert Eodale. , 

Mr. Rodale is tlio father of the Organic farm movement in the 
country. He istilso editor of Organic Gardening and Farmmg; as well- 
as other publicatipns. 

Thank you, Mr. Rodale, for jommgus. , , , 

I will say to you what I said to the othejf^ witnesses. We will be glad 
to put ^our whole statement in the record. If you preferjio summarize 
you may or otherwise you may read it. , „ 

Mr. Rodale. Yes, thank you very much. I do not intend to really 
read it. May I submit it for the record? . 

Senator Stevenson. Your statement will bo printed in full at the 
conclusion of your testimony. 

STATEMENT OS' BOBER^ RODALE, EDITOR, ORGANIC GARDENING 
AND FARMING MAGAZINE, EMMABS, PA, 

Mr. RoDAM. Thank you very much for the opportunity of appear- 

ai™not really the father of Organic Gardening and Farming. My 
'father was the father of it. . . , ... 

Listening to what has been said this morning, there are certain 
questions that have come to my mind, certain thoughts which I thought 
Iwouflbri%out. , , , , • \l n t. 

First of all, I iiist want to say^that the land grant colleges have 
almost, since the inception of the (irgahio idea attacked organic farm- 
ers and gardeners and scorned them as being faddists or kooks and 
wc have had vciy little help from the land grant colleges m our work. 

They take the position that there is no difference between food 
that is organically raised and food that is conventionally raised, and 
this has been a significant hurdle for us to get across. However, we 
have made a good deal of progress in the last 80 years. We now have 
several million people who have been exposed to our publications and 
to the organic idkthrougli other channels over the years. 

I do not have a very high opinion of the mental capacity of agri- 
cultural scientists in general and those in the land grant colleges m 

^?5t^want to make the point that I think it iswrpng to look on 
the land grant' colleges as. a very potent force, and whether tMy do 
things right or wrong is going to influence the country. A lot of them 
tend to be pretty dense and they arts not nearly as effective as many 
of the scientists who work for industry or the executives m industry. 
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fcl of the bad things that hapjpen in agriculture in the TTnited 
Seates are industnal-oneBted, 1 1.& the land grant qolleg^ should 
be cnticized, not only for what has happened but for just Sfng X 
meffectivejmcompetentMopletoakrgee^^ 

t\.z73 f^^*^"® ^ f firming that may make some of 

these pomts more clear to you. • ' » p oomts ui. 

The production of food requires energy, and prior to about 60 or 
, 70 years ago almosfc all the energy used to product food in the tJnitS 
States came from what I caircurrent solar energy, the smi today 

* shmmg on the land. The old-fashioned type of & wte powerS 
almost exclusiyely by today's solar energy-the sun hitting the leaves 
of plants powered t.h(} process of photosynthesis which creates calories 
and helps create protem and all the food elements that go into the 
fooasupply, » « 

This ciirrent solar energy form of agriculture is the kind that has ' 
existed sinctf to^e immemDnal t^nd it is very effective and efficients 
It allows for-the recychng of agricultural wastes, it fosters a kind of 
a^Pulture which does very little damage, to the environment. 
TT basic transformation tliat has taken place in agriculture in tlie 
United btates which has caused the migratory labor problems that* 
nave been touched on so eloquently this morning is a transfer from 
current solar energy power in agriculture to the use of stored solar 
energy, by which I mean the fossil fuels. 

_ Agnbusiness is basically powered by coal and oil, and "fertilizers. 
l<or example, synthetic nitrogen is made from oU— created throuch 
the use of oil and through coal. The tremendous machines that are 
used are powered by stored solar energy. 

♦ lyiiat has happened to the farmer is that the businessman has come 
along to him and said: «Yon have been living off the sun that shines 
today for so lmifK and you have l)een able to grow a certain amount 
of. crops. Well, if you buy my product I can give you the sun that is 
stored underground for many thousands of years and you can grow 
things faster and more tsisily." ^ . j *, 

I am sure if an analysis were made of the average farm you would 
see that the energy consumption from fossil fuels has increased many,, 
many times and the soil is no longer an element in the cvelo of life 
that rotates or is powered by the sun, but is just, a mcdiiira'to hold up ' 
tlio plants. It IS a convenient way to liM up plants and get water 
to tiie roots, while the fci-tilizcr companies and pesticide companies 
and machinery, companies do things to the plants— feed it-force 
teed It and make tremendous profits as a result, 
, ow I think wecan, using very advanced scientific information that 
is tx-comincr available, return American agriculture to more use of 
cun-ent solar encr/ry, which is free. "We can reduce this dependence 
on fossil fuel bv using our wits, 

^ The clipinical system substitutes packaged or patented material for 
the brains of the famfers. The famier used to be able to rend the 
cycles, of nature and know how to cope with the ups and downs of 
the natural environment. Now he is fighting a war against the pests 
tnat crop up, and the agribusiness people, are feeding liim the , 
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weapons and the strategy to use. I think if we call a halt hv soxm^ ♦ 
how restrict 'this kind of peddling of stored. energy and start get- 
: V ting ffifcrmers to think for themselves a^ain, we are going to-m^tke a 
^ tremendous amoiuit of progress. Ve have to do that because- the 
supplies of fossil fi^i are running low. We have been ^thinking of the 
energy crisis primarily in terms of how are we going to cool our 
, bedrooms 'and now are we going to flow 
' when we run out of fossil fuel. But there has been absolutely no 

attention giye4 to the question, How are we going to power agncul- 
* tare when oil runs lowjpind when coal runs low ? ' 

That is a much moi« important question. Jf >^e shut off supplies 
o f-^eetd-a^-^il today^^ 
^ > system in a very short? time because the people^whb ojperate splar 
• energy agriculture arfe drawing ^e/lf are ohecks in^Chicago and other 
places and they do not have the skills any more. They have been 
displaced, they have been moved, they have forigefeten, have not been 
< taug:hti I was frustrated listening thi^ 

The problem is much more Serious than has been broug^ 
testimony this morning md the. basic roots of the^ problem haVe not 
' beenCenunciated:.! do not claim that my presentation is the only 'bne• 

'^• - or titat it is not subject to cross-examination. But I do maintain that , 
it is extremely iiijportant. The program I suggest i^ outlined in my 
testimony, ft ' . - . ' 

First, we've got to ge)b rid of a lot of those deadheads in land-grant 
colleges \^ho ai'ejtrsfe^parasites and get some moJ^e ecology-minded 
peopTe^3ust elevate the gexferal level of mental capacity in the land- 
grant colleges and then get them wdrking on a program— ^this starts on 
' page 5 of nyr testimony where I list , some of the efforts — some of the 
areas, energy, which I discuss, and that is only one. , 

The second is waste conversion and fertilizer production. There are 
present ch^lenges that have to be met, jaot the least of wJiich is^the 
' . creaticai of a whole n^w sewerage system. Now, what do we do in 
'cities, we take 99 parts of pure water and mix it with one part of 
human waste and get sewage. We run it through/pipes and to the sew- 
erage plants where we try to separate the water froni the wastes* That 
is utterly ridiculous. 

One of the grqi|,ter things we can do for agriculture aijji for the whole 
problem that h^s been discussed is to develop a, dry sewerage system. 
That is the kind cf project that the land-grant coUeges should be 
working much harder at.' ' 

The mird area is machinery for small farms that would make small 
farming ninch more practical, and it would require the use of more 
^hand labor. We have, the hands, but we do not have the brains and 
hands in the right places. We need the kind of science which *will 
make small-scale farming j^ractical and possible, and it can be done., 

Biological insect control is another area that needs work. The stupid- • 
ity of the land-grant colleges is evidenced by the f^ct that they have 
not been able to see the basic fallacy in the pesticide system. Easeots 
are so well adapts to life on earth that it is absolutely futile from a 
long-term point of view to try to kill them with poisons. You just 
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-SS S ^^"^ ""^^ tl^at you do iiot kill are tfo ones that 

" " •■".,.^£^?^^^,S™^^soir. ^^^^ that in the case of Hological 

. msect control that there is no work being done in the land-grant^' 

' fn^?® suggestion was made earlier today that it ia not "stupiditv''-- 
• • • -Do you have any basis for agreeing that one of the determinants "of 

. n,?""* -^P^*?' ^^iH^^ ?u* Imade a study about 1955— I forget 
■ winff** t^}f ^ "^^g an.artiole for Organic GurdeS, • 
trying to show that agricultural research was really pliid forbyindul 
IETu ® increasing amounts were being paid for by industry. At that 

put out a book, an annual report and all the figures were there in one 
Slf^iu the totals, of how much money 

^ S?f ' ^-^Penment stjitions from the Hatch-Act and other souixjes 
P^i^ii much from mdustry. I showed that the amount of money 
^ coming from industrial grants was increasing 

I wrote an article "Wlip Pays for Agricultural Eesearch?" I could 

" ■ nZMffi''%°'^^- y^^^ 1* at that time about 

.research funds were being paid by industry, but the 
amount was increasing every year. 

pi^W '^^^^ f if"? '^hd. I ^^ent on to other things. 

. write to each State for their report and a lot of tliem say they do not 
■ „^ S °r 3"st came too late, or^we do not even put it out. So I was 
*S S f figure. But I did get a figure which shocked 
me, and that was that the percentage of money coming to the experi- 
. . meiit st<^tions for industry was lowei' now than it had been 15 y^rs 
' Sr-advtoceV" °* agi-icu^tural research is much fur- 

I think the agribusiness has just got everything they wanted. They 
got their cake-they git the whole thing and they do not have to pay 
tor It. Many experiment station scientists are conditioned mentally, 
^rainwashed, and that is stupidity. That is wliat I meafi. It is so easy 
for. the chemical people to buy th^e scientists that they now can buy 
, them without ev^ paying for themHust by giving them ineanbe/- 
, ship--as Jim McHale feaid, m "the club." That is stupidity.' ■ ' 
^ ^nyway, we need better educational technology. • 

. , Tlie extension service is a fine thing, but it has been downgraded and " 
there are many advances that could be made in educational technology, 
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: ■ because to Operate tlie Moxd of agriculture I thiixk the country needs^ 
- you must have a higher level femer than you do no^. _ 
Itried tobuy a.farm ii.few montbstigo.1 
of liked the place and I said,, have you had any soil tests made? He 
said, oh yes, the fertilizer-company comes in every year md liiakes a 
. : soil test. They tell me what t need. I said, weUj let me see the results. 
He said they never, show it to me. They just tell me to p^ tile bill. 
This is a fellow who is goiag out of business because he could not make 
• it any more. That is typical of many farmers. They do not even ask to 
^ . see the test results any more because they take the word of the people 

\ . that' come and say we have been to Pejin State and we know what is ' 
^good; You need to give i3ienrT)rf^ independence and a- 

>f higher level of educational desire than they now have. • 

Senator «$TBVENSO>r. I thought the comity ^^ a^ 
soil tests. Is the indu^ry conducting the tests ? _ 

Mr. RouAUE. I know more aboui Pennsylvania than other places. You 
can get tests foom* the State— the county agent does not Bfiake it. He 
just sends it to the State•^But the fertilizer companies rioW do it to a • 
large extent and we found, for example^'that there is treii^n^ous varia- 
tion among these tests, J! t 

We did apply for them recently, and we sent samples of the soil 
to Penn State and they came back and ^id, you are very low in phos- 
phorus in this farm. We went to the coujity agent and he said^ do 
not worry about it,, all the farms around here are very low in phos- 
phorus. We were not satisfied. We sent the sample to aj)rivate labora- 
. tory and they came back and said, it is really not that bad. You have 
a good amount «f phosphorus. ^ > ' , \ • i. - 

there is a tremendous room here for mixup. I ^m not saying this 
is done deliberately. The lev^l of help that the farmer is getting in 
soil testing is not too good, jhere are many different types of soil and 
ei^ch type of soil requires a different type of test procedure to get ac- 
curate results and it could be that a lot of farmers are using too intich 
fertilizer because of the type of test result, the type of test used is not 
good and the fanners today do not have the native intelligence or 
native experience to detect that kind of problem. 
/ It is like doctors. You get sick and you go to the hospital and the ^ 
internist therrfdoes not laiow how t o diagnose, they just know how. to 
read tests. They do not Imow how to diagnose you. If the tests are iiot 
right they may not find ypur illness. So the same defect in medicM 
training and technology is now in evidence on the faiin. The farmers 
are like interns in the hospitals. AH thejr know how to do is read these 
tests and they are not like the oldtime family doctor who could look 
at you and say, you have been drinking too much or ypu are just not 
getting enough sleep. ^ ^ / 

The real tragedy of A^nerican agriculture is,. we are in the hands 
of the worship of technology. Tliere is a solution to every problem and 
it will come m some kind of chemical package or te^t tube package. 
The real truth is that each one of these miracle solutions has rn .it 
the seed of its own problem, a second order of consequence which h 
much more serious. Only when we can resist technology and take it 
with a grain of salt and say, look, we know,, we respect the sun and 

7 
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a^lutioT^^^ gP^g to think this out ourselves, tviU we begin to get 

Let ma re^ wlmt Wendell Berry*>i<TX)te. He is a professor at the 
University of Kentucky. 

agriculture is not a technological mentality— thoufeh 
^^n^f^nM>5?"l^^'^^^^^^ ? merely ask what is the^si^ and 

fn^ "i^^^f * f ^2 '^^^^ immediate aim. It is, rather, a complex 

and radical attitude toward the problem of our relation to the earth It Is 
^^.^'^T.f the long-term questions of wh^t humins he^ froiTt^'e^r^^ 
Won of^eir n^s^ devotions humans owe the earth in return for 

. Until we can begin to respect the whole environment anihave an 
interest m nature on an agricultural basis we are just not ffoino- to 
really understand this kind of .problem. 

Unless you have a question that is all I can say. . 

Senator Stevenson. How should Congress respond, or should we, to 
that cntique of the farmer and land-grant colWe priorities and 
activities? o & r 

Mr. E0DA1.E. If you carry this kind of logic to its natural conclu- 
siOTi you begin to question the whole political process. 

It is only when the people begin to understand that there are not 
miracles available at every drugstore for every problem will there 
really be aiiy hope to avoid what Jacques Ellul calls the velvet-lined 
concentration camp. What we are being herded into is a situation 
where every problem is solved with some chemical and our options 
are taken away from us one by one and we are really in essence put 
into these "velvet-lined concentration camps." The real tragedy is, 
we will not care because we are being tranquilized and lulled as we 
get pushed along. That is the point of these tomatoes you saw— why 
does the consumer buy the hard tomato or the tasteless strawberries, 
T V 7 consumer insist on apples that have no marks on 

the skm? , 

J! V^VT* Congress that is going to change that. It is a basic 

fact of life in the technological society. . 

I can just tell you what I see as the problem. I see research in small 
scale farm technology as one. But even that I think is a holding action 
until we cAn.get to the minds of people or get them much more in- 
terested in what is going on in nature. 

Senator S'rtsvENsoN. There is a growing marked, JL gather, for or- 
ganically grown food. ^ 

Does the Department of Agriculture make ally effort at all to help 
farmers grow food organically? I can see how they might feel it is 
inefficient, notwithstanding that there is a market for the food. There 
are farmers who help supply that market. Does TJSDA' recogniise to 
that limited degree the needs of the organic farmers for advice atid help 
as to how best to grow organically raised food? Does TJSDA make 
any effort on that limited basis? 

Mr. BoDALE. First of all, the TJSDA is a very big organization arid 
you cannot generalize about the whole organization. But I think it is 
their general policy not to do much to help the organic people. I am 
sure if you asked Secretary Butz, he would take that position. We 
have not ^ot too much help in that area. We have a lot of hindra^ice. 
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There are areas in which we have had cooperation. For example, we 
offer a free subscription to "Organic Gardening and Farming Maga- 
zine" to evert county agent. We have many county agents Who wnte 
in and get these free subscriptions. The office .in; the USDA that com- 
municates with county agents has made the offer available m their 
publications. They said, if you want to find out about organic farm- 
mg write to Kodale Press. So we have help in that respect. ^ 

Also, they are starting to do a considerable amount of work m bio- 
logical research — ^biological insect control, ^ , , i. 

The type^f question which the USDA and State and land-grant 
colleges have been getting about organic farming has changed^ It 
used to be that the farmers would ask the college, what is with this^ 
organic business? And the college would 8ay,^it is nonsense, forget 
-about it. Now the colleges are getting this kind of question— the farmer 
says, I am growing tomatoes for health food stores and I aim not 
supposed to spray. How can I control the insects? Some of the land- 
grant colleges have begun to respond. They have taken the attitude, 
well, we areJiere to help the people and they are trying to help give 
that kind of information. They get out the old professor who has been 
retired and he used to remember how to do it years ago and they dust » 
him off and say, -tell this guy how to do it ^ . . i i 

Also, there are some States where we are gettmg positive help. 
Like the State of Maine, where they have a really severe agricultural 
problein and they are not as tied in with agribusmess. They are start- 
ing a Statewide organic effort— I am sure the State college is playmg . 
a part^the State of Maine is putting out a 30-page booklet on organic 
gardenii% methods for vegetables. It will be issued by the equivalent 
of the land-grant college in Maine. 

We are getting fine„help in Pennsylvania, thanks to Secretary 

McHale. * . i. i.- 

California is very bad for us because of the a^ibusmess penetration 

there is deeper than anywhere else. They are being very obstructionist. 
Senator Stevenson. Can you mention other such examples — ^Maine, 

Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KoDALB. State of Washington has a group — am not sure if 
the State college is involved, but they do have a statewide effort to 
produce organic food. n • 

Wisconsin has a committee in the college, what they call orgamc 
fanning and gardening committee which meets once a month to 
discuss what they should do about this situation 

Rutgers in New Jersey has published a leaflet which takes a rather 
middle ground view and explains the pros and cons. 

There are bright spots but they have not come from the USDA 
higher-ups as yet. Maybe some day they will. . _ 

But we encourage our readers, when they have a problem, to write 
to the land-grant colleges and ask them the same question. The reader 
writes in and savs,T got somethinjr bothering my buckwheat, how do 
I get rid of it without spraying? We tell them as best we know how. 
We also send them a slip of paper which says, now* we have answered 
this question, but why don'fc you write to your land-grant college and 
ask them the answer because they should kn6> what kind of problems 
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letters a month and we are sending out thousands of these Mnds of 

statements ^ our readers and I thinl^it will have an effect. 

^Jsenafcor biEVENsoN, Is the same revolution in agriculture takinx? 

^"™"g everywherf gdng the S 
•v^ay^Wer, more mechanization, more chemicals ? 

Mr. KoDALB. Well, of course, I Hm not an experj; on worldwide 
agriculture but we^avehad a number of visits frompeople" 

T?,7mn„?l!l?^*f^fi!"f'°" f f"^^*'' *o United States. In 
Sr^^Ar, ? biological agriculture rather than organicagricul- 

Ei^nni Jnf"I^A*^^ r ''^"^^ ^^"'l °* thei-t with 

tneir Department i»|\Agnciilture as we are here. 

Inn^ tIVIT t^f'-e is apparently a deeper affection for the 

nrfrl VS ^"^^.^pen ^n the culture for thousands and thousands of years 
and the people holler louder when they have to give up their land 
and move to the city. That is a hope. P wieir mna 

In China, Ave had information that Mao Tse-tung and Chou-En-lai 
are very concerned to maintain the pedsant tradition of Chinese agri- 
fhlY^?5!""'v%*^'T '"PP°^'* f'-<>"^ the peasantry and 

h™™ ^^ ffi'^^^'^uf appreciates the problem-it appears to 
thn n «nrn„^n ^ I • ^ pfoblems that have emerged in the United States 
than some leaderehip m other countries. HoAvever, there are considera- 
ble pressures m China to use more pesticides, for example. 

1 tiiink it is more or less— I am fishing for the rio-ht Avord^a thpo- 
retical interest or philosophic interest by the Chinese leadership. But 
the underdeveloped countries seem to have a tremendous pressure to 
gotheway of American agriculture, 

ul.'fl^^'' revohition has fostered that. But there is also now abaclc- 
Ho^<,^rTr^' "l* W ?o"f«rence in Stocldiolm, one of the resolu- 
tions creates a bank of wild crop varieties. One of the consequences 

In^.S??' I . little native varieties are lost and it is the little native 
Zfw i*^""* P'^'^i^'f germ plasm for the nliracle grains. So 
T ""IT ''^^^^^ measures be taken to preserve the native va- 

?n 9'-J"/-f tli»niii'acle varieties are wiped out, where are we going 
?„SL?i'* ^^t'-«'"i.«|y difficult and expensive to preserve the native 
^aiietios m a technological agriculture. You have t6 have special little 
f ai-ms. You cannot keep the seed indefinitely. You have to ke?p growing 
in and it is a A'ery expensive thing. ^ 
fT,I^i^ it. would be much better to just develop a kind of agnculture 
imtiiraUv "lo^^e native plants could be preserved ' 

Senator Stevenson. Thank you veiy much, Mr, Rodale. Your 
cve™Si^oita"^°^^ informative and fascinating. We have, how- 

o^?? i,"^''' '^^'''^ critics today of the land-grant college complex, ^ 
and tomorrow Ave ^will hear from its defenders aid others. ^ 

(The preparedvstatement of Mr. Rodale along with other pertinent 
material submitted,f6r the record follows :) percmenc 
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STATEMENT 
by 

Robert Rodtle, Editor 



Organic bardonlng and Fartntn^ Magazine 
Emmtus, Ponnsylvanta 18049 



Before Senate Subcommittee cn Migratory labor 
Monday, June 19, 1972 * 



^ My name Iff Robert Rodale And t am the editor of Organic Gardening and 
Farming magazine. Our main editorial office la in Emmaus, Pa, - I thank you for 
the opportunity to testify at these hearings on land grant colleges* ' 

In my opinion*, the land grant colleges have helped to foul up this country 
by applying too many simplistic technological rem<>dlea to farm problems without 
trying to foresee the eventual consequences of those remedies. Workers at the 
land grant colleges have continually used ad\^nclng technology to repla^je human 
hands with machines, chemicals, and special varieties- of crop plants* The result 
has been more food produced by each farmer and ott each acre, but at the same 
time much displacement of people to the cities, high costs for welfare, other 
social disruption, and often sad environmental consequences. 
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Migratory Labor Hotrlng 1=2^ 

Ui using the power of advancing technology In such blind ways, the 
land grant oolieges and their allies— the chemical and machinery firms— have 
not done things differently than other segments of Industry. Almost all phases 
of American life for the piast 100 years have been characterised by auch 
technological penetration, with little thoufeht for what ls likely to happen beyopd 
•this year's profit and loss statement. The automobile Industry Is a perfect 
example. All It appears to be concerned about Is the production of more cars 
each year, plus the making of more highways on which those cars can travel. 
The baalc q[uestIon of how people can transport themselves In the jmost envlrbi^f 
mentally sound, economical and satisfying ways appears not to be the concern of 
the auto Industry, That Is a problem for someone else to solve, they seem to say* 

Food Iff another example. Technology, blindly applied, has given Americana 
a fantastic range of convenience food— and nutritional problems that were not dreamed 
of before the advent of that technology. The same kind of Indictment can be— and 
has been— made of many other facets of American life, and st*ps are now being 
taken to try to correct those problems* 

I believe, however, that the problem of wrong use of technological remedies 
is more serious In agriculture than In Induetry, and other phases of life, and merits 
special attention. There are several reasons: 

1* The government, through the land grant colleges, has been the primary 
agent for this technological disruption of our lives and environment. Therefore, 
government has a special reason to try to set things right. Also, because the 
land-grant colleges are under government control to a large extent, the meanis 
-for changing the direction of their work exists. 
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2. Arrlwljture, rootedin our f#rtUe «oilfl> !■ the bttlc 

American strangtli, Technological mUUkea and the disruption of our farm 
population seta the stage for a serloua long-term threat to our natlon*s health. 
The technological manipulation of our agriculture la a perfect example of the 
all-too-human trait of putting short term profits befow the obligation to malttUln 
resources for long-term use. Chemical agribusiness Is not proven as a long-term 
technique. It Is still experimental. 

3, Finally, the vast rural lands of Amerlcalmve tradtttonally been a 
refuge for our troubled citizens, seeking new opportunities, and a new surt In 
life. The, present system of farmings oriented to big business, has effectively 

* closed off that alternative for millions of peopfe, and will shut it off entlrelX^fpr alj. 

. but a handful of farmers if the present trends continue. If that happens, one of our 

moat precious social resources will have been lost, replaced by urban^ghettOs 

of the most miserable kind. 

My constltuencyf the organic gardeners and farmers, are the remnants of 

the many mlllloni of people who ittone tipae constituted the yeoman core of American 

stability and strength* We are largely the little people still living on the land, not 

the businessmen farmers. We grow vegeUbles and fruits on small plots, juslng 

natural and non-chemical m<!thod8 because we have found by experience that those 

♦ 

methods are very effective. We concentrate on building the fertility of the soil, 
because we know tl^t a fertile soli produces abundant crops with much less work' 
and expense than a depleted soil. 

There are some farmers In our organic group, and more^ are Joining every 
day, but In the iivm ccmntry we are still a tiny minority. 
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Tiie a);nount,of hfelp that the land grant colleges have given fo the organically 

oriented people over the years It hardly large* enough to be worth mentioning* Some 

• •#■■• , • < 

ot the techniques ot modern^ conventional gardening aqd agriculture are used ou 
organic gardens and farms. Improved tractors and tillers are a helpj and so are 
the new biological controls for insects. But the great bulk of new chemicals and 
machines and ideas coming out of the land grant colleges have t>een anti-orgi|nio in 
their orientation, and of no use to us, . 

The real tragedy is that the agriculture colleges have often attacked the 
organic ^ople-—who really are the only farmers'and gardenerr completely in tune 
with the envlronment«^-"Simply to create a smokescreen to mask the stupidity of 
their own technological policies. We are the kooks and the nuts, they say, while 
their cfiemical-spraying farmer, sitting on his mammoth tractor, is supposedly 
jHiaturo's nobleman, wisely following their scientific Instructions to the letter* 

Without really knowing what organic growing techniques are, and with even 
less knowledge of hdw to use them, they reptiat the bald %tatement that millions of 
people would starve if organic farming was universal. 

The real truths which these land-grant colleges scientists jionH want to 
face, is jthat If organic systems were used unlveraally in agriculture and In urban^ 
life^ QUr country would be much better fed and strpnger in many ways. But you 
cannot just take the chemicals away from conventional ftrmers and expect them to 
become effective organic farmers overnight. You must have a plan, and do many 
things in an organized way* ' 

Garbage^ sewage and other organic wastes must be returned to the land 
instead of being burned or buried* That would solve an important urban problem. 
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Dif placed iarm workera D6ir ZivlDg in citlea muat hm given tbe chance to 
return to the land with dignity, working their own small ^lota of land wherd they 
can support themselves. That wottl^ sav0 billions of dollars in welfare costs, 

Mos.t importantly^ the land-grant colleges must uise their scientific 
resources to create a new generation of what X call the soft! technology of farming* 
They 'must create machines and techniques that^re better a^ smaller at the samy 
time, instead of concentrating on large-scale techniques that always end up repla^ng 
people^ We organic peqpid do not want to go back to the old ^ays« We are not / 
advocating a rehiro to primitive farming, where people are worn out by hard work . 
by the time they are 40. We warit a new> ecologically-Oriented^ agrlculture^at can 
be made possible by the intelligent application of the best scientific thinking to our 
problems* 

Here are some of the areas In which scientlflo effort is needed: 
1. Energy. Conventional farm technology Is essentially slanted toward 
making the farmer an agent in the use of stored solar Qnergy (in the form of processed 
coal, oil, gas, and soluble fertilizer deposits) for the increased production of crops \ 
and animals* By contrast, all f'armlng prior to 100 years ago, and organic farming 
today, operates primarily on current solar energy falling on crop lands. 

Absorption and conversion of current solar energy is far from complete using 
present methods/ Through photosynthesis, plants convert only a small fraction of sun 
energy into usable food. By extending the growing season through natural means, ways 
can be found to increase the conversion rate of current solar energy On small farms. 
More intensive methods for growing fruits and vegetables also make much more 
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©Mclcint UM oif th« mm'i tntrgy than do«i the growln^r of moat farm oropa^ 
•uch as tvhaat, cotn imd ioy baans. 

With mmw tachnotogy baaod on more solentlfle input, sun ener|j;y can alao 
ba uaad on amall farma for home heiitlnf , waata convaralon, and tncreaaed movament 
of water from the aubaoU to the aurfaoa, by way of deep-rooting planU. Alao vary 
interaating is the culture of semmropical fish (eating low^pidtced graas aa food) 
in sofar<-heated dokne atructures. 

Other aources of energy can be tapped fbr amall-fem ua^. Wind-power 

generation can be perfected, and organic wastes can b0 uaed to produce methane gaa 

for heating, lighting, and even forpowering of automobiles. Power storage syatama " 

suited for small-^arm vuae can also be developed. 

2. Waata coj^Y^^rsion and fertilia:er production^ Ways (H^in be developed to 
' ' . _ * * " ..-■■f ■ ''^^ 'r; 

make many waat^ products of urban living into valuable fertliistera, with lasa labor 

4: ^ ■ - ' ■ ' ' 

and 'handling than is ourrently neede^^ ^Present technology is adequate to convert 

almost any organic waste to a fertilizer or aoil conditioner^ but proceaa-coata need 

to be reduced. Also, subsidies by urban government aeeking to dispose of waataa 

should ba directed to small, organic farma. 

34 Machinery. Agrlculturai engineering departments of land grant collegea 

ahould (C#asa work (at taxpayers' e)qpanBe) on maohinaa for large iarmera and work 

only on machlnea that will make small farming more practical and competitive. The 

rotary tiller is auch a machine. Using amall power units, it enables latge«^cala 

gardenera to do a thorough job of tilling the soil. It la essentially a miniaturization 

6t the traditional plowhiurrow machines. 
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Similar mlnUturlzatlonf oC tU farm machines are needed. Some are 
alreiidy available, , particularly tractors aod related equipment. But work la needed 
to develop mlnlatrulzed harvesting equipment oriented toward making Individual farm 
workers able to compete with large-scale machines. - 

4. Biological Insect control. Muchj^ood work has njiread^been doni toward 
finding natural substitutes for toxic cheml6al pesticides^ thanka to both the ecology 
movement and the realisation some years back that pesticides are too expensive and 
have a limited usefiri life because of the buUdHxp of insect resl«Unce« t > 

Increased scientific efforts In the biological control area are necemry. Of 
great Interest are recent discoveries Indicating that plants, animals and tntecU L 
(and perhaps even man) are tied together '{h a chemical communication network* the 



hormones. Pheremones provide the answer to many questions that have puzzled both / 



active agents of this network are pheremones, essentially airborne or waterborne ' 



biologists and farmers, and point toward new culture methods that eliminate toxic ( vj^ 
risks and lower costs of production. However, chemical pesticides cover mP^J^Mi^fl 
interfere with the pheren^one network, so the system of natural food productftin ls^^|^^ 'Jt. 
liot always compatible with partial use of chemicals, as In Integrated control* /<^^4^ 



5» Educational technology. Thorough studies should be made of all ways In 
which both city and farm people could be taught to appreciate the virtues of small*-scale 
production. Present education practices are directed toward creating agricultural 
specialists, or people motivated toward working In agribusiness operations. 

6. Marketing techniques. Here Is an area of great potential benefit for 
the smalMarip movement. Intensive scientific and bi&iness efforts should be 
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directed toward pt rf«ctin|f m«thodi of gottlnf^ freih, relatively unprocaiaad food 

.■ • ^ • • • 

quickly and cheaply from farm to cbnaumer, Cooperatlvei can be of help. So 

can Improved packaglDg and ihlpplng technique!, 

On a^rectiit vialt to ^e p. S. Department of Agriculture, an editorial 

aMoclate of mine. requested that tlM USJDA setup aii <'orf anic i^rmlng office*' Xb^t 

would dlitribute uieful information about ipaanaglng a amall £irm by'orgaiUo methodi--- 

for example, the che^a^ waya to spread manure over flelda; mechanical wayi to 

' control weeds; blolof leal Insect controls for the small farm; reslststit varieties, 

and other subjects which the 0SOA obviously knows much about, but which farmers 

are not being Informed about regularly, by extenslen sgents« Even a one-man office 

would be a start toward recognition by the USBA and land grant colleges that oxg anio 

■ ' ■ ■ - 

farinerii are, In f^ct, a legitimate constituency to serve* ^ . 

^ The requeat was turned down howevjsr, since— in the opinion of the U8DA 

official~~the Department already served not only all farmers but all Americans, 

The USDA and the land grant college complex havi something for everyone, his 

reply went'on, Includlng organic farmers/ 

But over the years, everyone has come to be spelled with a capital £, and 

USDA policies reflect the recognition that agriculture is a Buiiness also spelled 

with a big B. Evidently in the millions of dollars spent annually, there IsnH much 

money or time left over to aid the family f^rmer-*Hind certainly not the organic # 

finally farmer. 

In early ftf arch, the Senate Subcommlttse on Monopoly chaired by Senator 
' Nelson held hearings on the role'of giant corporations in American and world 
economics* SpeclfR^ally, the witnesses tore into corporate secrecy and agribusiness* 
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Bepeatedly^ th(p^ efficiency of the femlly ferm was documented In every phase of . 
food production and laiiil managemetU:--tout marketing, --ry:r-\ 

' However, It seems as If the org^mic market is emerging as * model for ^ 

f-> ■■ . ■ ■ ■-\ . ■• 

V e£fectj,ve marketing by family farmers. It Is becoming more widely recognised 
as just such an autfientlc model b;^ consumers and* even* by some state officials. , A 
recent editorial In The Washington Post confirms the recbgnl^on of organic as an 
alternative route: ^ ^ 

, . «'It Is news to no one that a high tonnage of the. food eaten every 
day by Americana Is worthless, tasteless, contrived and dan 
occasionally be ac Wily dangerous to health* The production 
of all this junk food is a major U. S. Industry. . . ^n many cases, 
the consumers wiio are rejecting It are turning tof what are called ' 
orgsmlc foods ... Though gimmickry and artificiality may one 
dky become as ikuch pa A of the organic Industry as It Is now 
B, part of the commercial iopd business, there is one bullt-ln f r v 
• . check. The shopper at the organic* store Is there precisely because ^ 
he Is suspicious of supermarket food. He Is wari^ df th^ jSynthetlc; 
he may or may not be a faddlsV lost In Imaginary gardens of sesame 
seeds, but he also has a sense of the genuine." 

There remains a very real danger tl^t major companies wl^l try to under- 
mine the efCeotiveness of the organic alternative. 

A continuation of present land grant college actions and philosophy will 
Insure that there ls.no alternative to the destructive course pfU.S. agriculture. 
Fapns win get fewer and fewer, and farming profit^f^lU gb to bigger and'blgger 
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conglomerates. .More an4 kore peoplf9--whp want 0^^^ 
ftad their owtt tax dollars used to Bght against the very agricultural alternative 
they are trying to create. ' i 

Right now, a sizable number of American consumers are paying a subsidy 
for foods grown by organlij feirmers. When you think about It, these Americans 
are being taxed tvvlce In effect— first, aU their regular lax dollars go through 
,/ government channels to support and perpetuate chemicalized, agribusiness food 
production. Second, they are paying— voluntarily^ I admlt-^an addlttonal subsidy 
to encourage farmers to change away from methods which their official tax 
dollars support^ 

. ^ - Existing effoii[s of land grant^oUeges are clearly not enough/ Constructive 
programs will only develop when land grant college advisory committee's and 

' ' ' '. ■ : ■• » , ■- ' - " w ■" . ■ " , ■ ' ■ ■ ' . • " 

policies aggressively seek to develop the ways and means tp help solve the problems 
plaguing famlly.f armors aAd the. people In rural communities. Half-hearted 
efforts— as We have Been:in the past— get us nowhere- We need people In official 
capaclttes In the USDA and land grant college to say: "I am ready and able to support 
specific research and programs which will help mow people make a better living 
on.the farm, ... i am ready and able to support specific alternatives id our 
present agricultural system. " 

This does not mean a condemnation of everything now going on In the agrl*- 

cultural system. This does not n^ean to be a call to stop all projects and Issue 

• , . * ' . ■ ' <j' 

■y statements like "We can do It, but you must pick Which half of the U.S. will starve \ 

to death." . 

. ■ . ^ ■ ^ V. 

All J am sa^^^ls that those who seek change should have offlclal recognition. 
. should have a substantial amount of the dollars now being expended to support 
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coxmtructlye dfiango. . > and th^fc people'ln high places ahonld not be so qutck 
to ccrodemri those \yho woul^ltet the agrtculta 

Through mv involvement with Organic Gardening and Farming magazine, I 
am most fkmlliar \l^lth the. agricultural alteriatlvefi offered by\(?e organic method. 
This is only one of the terms and forces^ navf' developing; 1 am sure that other 
labels and other terms will develop. ^ 

\^ But we Site witnessing a very Adtal development taking place around the 
identifying label offered by the word^'organlo." It has c/ome to stand for an attitude 
that looks upon smallnesH as a virtue. In an era whekmos t city people have grown 
up without any personal communication with the producer of their foods, the organic • 
route Is clearly different. • Suddenly, the^consumer can Identify the farmer, and the 
farmer can Identify the personal needs of the consumer. No longer is the super- 
market clerk or the television comine^tal ^ most vivid contact. Suddenly, 
the organic femily farmer replaces the jolly. Green Giant, 

. The word "organic*^ Is helping city peb|)le to understand farming problems. 
The word Is helping to forge an alliance between farmers and consumers. A gireat 
-part of our present problems in society Is due to programs that ha^ actually ijuljt 
walls around fam^s and cities— programs tfeit have Isolated one gegmei^t of our 
society from another. This separation means that ifepresentattves of city voters^ 
vote agai^Qt farm-oriented programs, and vice ver^a. Wouldn't it be great if more 
programs and alternatives stressed the common benefits to both city and rural people? 

I ask the Senators "exploring the land grant college system to look upon the 
needs of organic farmers and organic food customers as a step to\^ard developing 
future programs which that system could develop. These people want to tear down 
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the b«rj!rterii ta cominunic^ttoa. These people we «galnst the present trend wheire 
fftrmers go Indifferently In one direction, while qonsumerei go In the other— e»ch 
blaming the other for their respective troubles, ^ / 

Out of these jiearlngs should com^. a clear recognltioi that the pujcpos* of 
the land grant college systetii is not ta create only one single agricultural system 
that helps only those who are big enough to plug Into. Diversity Is a healthy 
characteristic of all environments. And we n6ed a land grant cplllge system that 
thrives on diversity. * / 

Last month, our company sponsored a National Conference on Organic 
Farming and Composting to report on how cities are uslng-Hind can use— organic 
wastes like sewage sludge to build soils, and how the world needed an agricultural 
system that makes use of those orgaplc wastes. We believe organic farming can 
provide such an. agricultural systeni> Organic farming can provide hlgh-^uallty 
• food to consumers In nearby clttes, farms that can provide Jobs, farms that can 
be both ecpnomlcally-and environmentally-sound. And farms that can use composted 
city wastes to build humus Into soils. 

The Conference brought together qualified exports tn solid waste management 
and public health, but we were unable to secure a single representative from the land 
grant colleges to present a report on those topics. As has been the case with the 
development of organic agriculture In this country. It continues to be responsibility 
of proponents of an organic agriculture to be their own researchers, their own 
experimenters, their own extension services— while the tax-supported research ^ 
Into agribusiness goes on and ouv ^ 

Our Conference was most fortunate to have Wendell Berry— this yearns 
Distinguished Professor at the Unlvrftslty of Kentucky and an organic farmer— as 
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' tht^ transition speaker to stiift the meettiig f rom an urban orientation with waatea 
to an agricultural empbasU on organic food growing.. His topic was »»Whera 
Cities and Farms Come Together, and he began, this way: 

"ThcJ mentality of orgm ic agriculture is not a technological mentality^ ; 
though it concerns Itself with technology// It does not merisly ask what Is the e*s(est 
and cheapest and quickest way to reach an immediate aim* It Is, rather, a complex 
and radical attitude toward the problem of our relation to the earths It is obncemed 
With the long-term quesdons of whit jiiunans need from the earth, .and whfit^uties 
and devotions humans owe the earth In ^turn for the satisfaction of their needs. It 
understands that the terms of a lasting agriculture are not human terms, that this final 
terms are nature's, that an agriculture— and for that matter, a culture— that holds 
in ignorance or contempt the truths and the mysteries of nature Is doomed to fklluret 
tot it Is but of control. ^ . 

"At least since the tlxne of Henry Adams, numerous critics anid historians 
have been concerned with the disintegration of the synthAls of dlsclplinea that made 
the medlevat cathedral one of the supreme articulations of humanity's relation to God. 

Only recently have we begun to be aware of the disintegration of an even more ancient 

- ■» 

and fundamental synthesis— that of the old peasant and yeoman agriculture^ Which 
still stands as the best articulation of humanity's relation to the world. This was 
# tfot simply an agriculture; at best, it was also a cultui:e of suoh deep-rooted and 

complex wisdom that It preserved the fertility of the earth under the most intensive 
^ human use. It was a culture that made men the preservers rather than the parasites 

of the sources of their life. The organic movement has Its roots in this ancient 
agriculture that was so wise and profound a bond between hiunan beings and their 
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fieldi. And tt is the rise of the organic movement that afforde ub a peropeotlve 
' from which we caa understand the isonsequejaces o! the dtslntegratlon of that 
bond—a disintegration that ^w palpably threatens the destruction, not merely 
of hmnan culture^ but of humaa lifei as well* " 

Professor Berry theri went on to describe the forces that have taken 
tway from the vision of Thomas Jefferson with its stable conimunities and tangible . 
connection to the country. Professor Berry dwells on our obsession for efficiency 
that has come to mean cheapness at any price. He dwells on our obsession for 
speoialisiation |h?it has wrought both social and ecological destruction. I quote 
him again: "Nowhere are these tendencies more apparent than in agriculture. 
For years now the agriculturii specialists have tended to think and work In terms 
of a whole and coherent ay stem that would maintain the fertility and the ecological 
health of the land over a period* of centuries. . . Ignoring the ample evidence that 
a healthy agriculture is highly dlversifted, using 4fM? greatest ppssible variety of 
animals and plant?, and that It returns all organic wastes to the soli, the 
specialists of the laboratories have promoted the specialization of the farms, 
encouraging one-crop agriculture ^nd the replacement of humus by^ chemicals. 
. . . Ignoring the conslderabj^B historical evidence^hat to have a productive 
agriculture over a long period of tjme, it Is necessary to have a sUble and 
prosperous rural population closefy bound In sympathy and association to the 
land, the specialists have either ^hfiinnlved in the dlspossesslon of small farmers . 
by machinery and technology, or?faave actively encouraged their mlgratlgn Into 
the cities." 

What is perhaps saddest of all Is that this perversion of agriculture 
has probably come at^out from wj^at fl^tarts out to be the noblest of motives— the 
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best tnd moBt food at th6 chetpast price. Wth such rilottvos, ihk oggrtndufttry 
has been rftvt>lutionlzo<J* And so has the beef Industry, And so has every single 
crop. But had the Maine pouto fanner been helped? Or the Wisconsin dairymen? 
Or the New Jersey egg farmer? Or the California truck gardener? Undoubtedly 
some have been helpted— the relatively few who have survived, perhaps* But 
istft U time to begin new pollcles^new programs that will specifically aid small ^ 
farmers? I think sol . <^ - ' 

For jrears, we as publishers have reported on developments In organlo 
agriculture^ We have In a modest sense acted as a kind'of extension service for 

organic growing methods, relaying Information, But the need now Is too great and 

. " ' f . ' '■ ■ 

the hardships too severe to continue as we have In the past— hoping for a 

recommendation here and a bit of advice there. We believe It is time for the land 

grant colleges to give qrgAQlo agriculture all the positive help It can. 

It Is time to stop playing games— to dismiss as Insignificant alternatives that 

lire already helping black sharecroppers In Virginia and Georgia to earn a decent 

profit by supplying organically-grown cucumbers to urban markets. It Is time to 

make the most of such altornatlvts^and stop treating a genuine consumer demand 

for quality food as fraudulent— or a genuine back-to-the-land movement by people 

**of all ages as merely a fad. What must the American people do to convince a 

Department of Agriculture official that their goals are not satisfied by continued 

all*-put drives for efficiency ajad specialization? 
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B0X8W • HEREFORD, TEXAS 70046 • (806)364-0730 

Junt 23; 1972 ' 

Mr. Boren Chertkov 
Counsel to the Subcommittee 
Room 201, Senate Annex 
^ Washington, D, 20510 

Dear Mr» Chertkov: * 
Ee:?ISgi"S^'L±gS;i°^i;fe;^^^ ^""^^ th. r.cord on ycn,r 

oompanlej with the function of obtalnlni and mSandlSln.- 

fiS S^c^^^i^i*^""^ ^ 1»800 aoras of dryland Wheatland In 

So?k T'L^°"?S?t ^"''S*'*. and I di our o^ tr"?or 

li^l; 5 2""^ 1955 graduate of Texas A & M Unlvar«ity-ln agro- 
nomy and have served on various' oorimltteea and In several ^ 
positions of leadership in the agricultural, oon«mnlty. 

^^iifn^ ^Hn^M?'^ for many personal friend^ who are 

f3?r^ ? ^" positions of power in several land grant colleges, 
extension services, and experiment stations, I feel that much 
more thrust^must be given to the sotfiologicil aspects of Sl- 
milht'^L J^t^'^A^'^^^t'^.^^^'"' ^5 8'°" .production wh!oh 
^uiiLJ nS-i^^^"'? with the »use of massive mechanization, agri- ^ 
cultural chemicals ♦ and concentration of power generally will 

dic'"bi^ cit?«^^r'= ''^^'i:* problems Jf^c?S"linnn 

t a ni?l?tv nf'fin^' ?£ human'^dignity, possible reductions in ' 

^£ tW^i^LH^tl.J-'^''''^A^^^J^^^?°^ from a combination 

ot tlio previoaii factors and a deteriorfltioio in fteneral of the 

aS?''fS^"iM'""\/""*^5'''''' thousand, of Am.riOMi «« onrl^g 
sSnian Aio?ioa! ^ *etpon.lvena.. to th. id.al. of J.f'fi?^ 

2l!?T£"°iLf?V«*^ lu J'^'i^^ S''" Sreat aspects of our herita;;. 
Vrtii!^ ?™ the outmoded decaying structures which are no 
longer Important be replaced by a renewal of purpose. This 
renewal is represented today in America by millions of people 
of all ages who want more attention, given to the quality of 
life and one of the most important aspects of this lilcfie 
•nftouragement of the trend back toward th. rural areas, toward 
orrionic farming, toward improvins our .nvironmenfc, toward 
relating better to each othor, and the reattainmetit of our 
national purpose through the riattainmenfc of our individual 
dreams and aspirations, , 

"^^''-^'TH COUNTY 
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$W« QmMfJ» YM« lWu«k IfMi D««f SmHh County * FMWMif OifMlMKy Qmm (Mini 
• HaWOW), TEXAS 7f04« 

Tm vlU racHMlxt ekat M117 mv ealtiiu h«v« k«ta Utuat^ iau thla mv cauln 
gM4 2M4a. It all VaglM vUh Um Utmt vh* lavaa tlif aatl kia « caaiUMn ta 
Uififavfl Itt Afetr *var tw* 4aca4aa (if '*MW«r» eackMlHy**, ch« A««rlci« linMr ia 4 
ra-l4iriti«c ek« Jtya of faaUiif audi aaalllnt ll^a U kia aarch« C»ap#aea» era«a \ 
MlMrajl hiMU aeU iMCarlala ar« Valng a^M ta mtwcf tkMaaMa •£ Mv, aM^ 

vltk tka raauUlH iKtrtaaaa U ku«ua Uyala, kactarUl actla« •w4 aarthvani Mvulaeiana. 
' {ahNra m tlniiH kaccar iMtacwr« uclUsaclan tuU aer«H«r vklah ara mm* 

raalatate rflaaaM iMact #cca(k» lanaeialal iiuMcta aiM klrrfa ara agaU 
tkalt vay kuck Uta tka <laMa, aiU eka kaic ulaaca U agrl^nlcura ara laavekliit far 
trayi ea ucilfsa tka fareaa at Mtuca^ ratkar Ckaa far vayf ea 4a«tvay ckawi. 

CMiuMra «ra laacnlng tk^t •var-fCKaaiiitg af haa Vaan r^kkl^t cha« af ckfU 
fo«4 daltar, aM thic th« affraKlMcaly 2500 caltrUg agfaea* praa^rvatlvaa, awiUiflara, 
klaachlng Aganti. antl*aKUa«t:a» iU,*aca mitu attaa m sa gaaJ iTar ck« liU •€ cka 
•atar aa th«y ara tot tha ihaU IIU and afMara»ca ClU aican* Tkara la a ivtw Incaraac 
la aatlnc *W #n th« 2#a4 ck*ln** - gralna» %aaM, aaWa ^ v«g«eaklaa grwft fraik In ka«t 
gardaiiAk a* chae tha tecmnUtni ralaana yraaaiifc tif aur aavlrttMNt ara raducad la m»t 
Ullf tatak* of toot. Haw k«tka an lUtural ftala cvakary and kaUnead yracaU ckraugh 
cbnkiaatlaM af gralat and kaaat ara oyaalH ur aav ylaeaa far g*^ kaaltk •n mull 
kiidgata. Yau nlghc aay that a Iraak wind la klmlnt 1» t>M f#ad kualMil, and tkat a 
lat af nlca ffU ara faallag kattir than thay hava 4vat falc in thalr llvaa. 

lhara Mf aa«a gaad naw luwaa aa^ tkla prlta Uitt Erawkaa, Furc and SlM^Ui Chlc# 
Ian and athari ara wwklng tn*ek«r t« krlng yaa titM gaad imw f*ada vhick wa tklnk 
you wlU aajoyr kueVwhaatf aMgkattl, flat whala vkaat i^laai eaah«Wf raaitad with 
, tMurl, kulghur, rlca eraaMt «ar« fl»ur» grata a^Ut f*»t, taatUa, ^arlA^T karlay^ 
fhttt gram rlca, rlci cakaa» m cat, iffU kuttar »M #llva aU; aUa athar Pf»«cM 
|«r aacuri^l Uvlngl Caraaa hand grlndluft «niit aaiana akam^aa and mimm Utlaii* TH« 
naw. dry radiant hiat matkad wa uia ta yraduea 4ur graU and k«|ia flikaa It raaUy 
galalrtf aatkualaita aa g«W ca«ka find that thay can fffBf dallelaua, hlfk frataln 
dlahari ttm our aoy and fine* flakaa In laaa than a«.htur« tha wh«a«, tya. tat and 
tlca fUkaa ara tha kaala af Mny gaad ha<Mi*MMl« ifranolai, v#lAg Juttc tha right taueh 
af auaflowar aaada, iaaMM aMdc, mU and ralalat« Tha flakaa ara^ raaUy ga«d In 
CfMatalaa iind athar Mln dlakat, kraada and cifVclaa. 

KVaa kafara tha food rivalutiaa kagan In aarMatr »ath«ra found that: aiWa thalrfaia I Ufa 
had eaitad whala whait ralU MMida iro« fraah attna gtaund flaur, raflnad vhita kraad 
Had aa alaea In thalr haiMa. tkty ara now raalUlfti that raflMd alia ara na kattar 
tkia raflnad flo«r. Thd tolvaat axtractlan of allt, th* high ta»MV«tura diadarlilng* 
tha uaa of kl«achaa and rraaarvativag do nathlMg to r^Miata ktalth vitality. 
RaflHad aalt ii nOw kalng raylMtd In i^iiy haiaaa with unraflivad aaA aaVt. f»mi\U§ Ht$ 
UarHtnc tha Jaya of aura H*M<t kufet*r * no kydraganatlon, M UHttf, na iharcani»|« 

pl^t a<f rartilaa haa kaan Mtwly Unavatad, #id tka f^upU thart ar« raady ta 
araduca tk* old-itylt kaae M>Mt ^ttar avdr • <tuallty guarantiad. Ruflnad augar U 
kalag rorlacad In natural food hdaMa with dalUlaut drlad frulti and athtr natural 
avaatanari aa Me^la»a taata kuda ara anca again kacdating ateunad ti tka natural awaat- 
na<a af auny foodi. Our ^ur|»aa li, with you, t* fculld a ga#d krldga ttirayd a kattar 
way* tae Vaaea kagU vltit ua« 



NffOMily grown on tu/ own fajmi, Ikt firxit ihippad ffom 0«af Smith Caunty r~ cl<aA«d Mil r«Wy far UM tH y«ur Valtaiy 
kikhen; arganiMlfy grown wheat, ry«, oafii, taylNanfrmillAt 
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Forgotten*.^ . 
but not gone 

THE NEGRO 

LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES 



Fort VaD«y . . . Alcora . . . PrilrW Vkw . . . Lti«£ftott 
—not exiictrr lH>u««lioId wordi in Um kxkon ot higlwr 
edncAtloik Few peopW recogniie tbem At Ui« fitgso 
Und gtm colIrgM ol Coorglt. M!Miiiii>p{, Ttxw. and 
Ok1«lK>mA, mptctivily. There ar« In £«ct 16 Nfgro Iiuid- 
gTint coU«i^ Ift the VpM SUl«-i«d r*«itidcr» tliit' 
IK* d$f of VjwraUr W ^ncqiwr li «tUI very miid» 
wiA ui. Wlwt bM h«pp«ii«d «na nl^t k luppentnr to 
ihm* coUtg«« k t Horf whtdt )r^u«« kllk^ jUid 
whJcJi ihould !>• or gTMt comiem to all jpoopid who 
Mtcva equal protection ol IIm Uwi. 

Tbf notion of kml^^ant colkgM hei$n with Jmia 
SmUk Morrill, a Whig mUmhet o! CongitM. whoct ^ 
owit formal educalloii oiaed whm ho waa 14. H« 
»|>ontored kgkUtJon, firat vctood la 1859 hj Prealdttt 
Buchanan but attUequesU/ ilgnecl into law Ux ld£2 by 
PreiI4«itLkcob, thatprovidad fo> 

dm*^ iH Iht sttmU iHij'tuik Mtui pr0fu^ of lift. 

By tuthoryiig kgtalatlon granlliig 30,000 acna of 
Fed«ral la4d for Mch Stato'a manbtr Sa CongrMii tha 

U 



procMdi Irom tha tak of which wir« to ^ naad aa a 
permaaant fadowmaot for what wara aoon to ba caBad 
tho land-grant colkfta, tho Firrt Morrill. Act waa tha 
initial atep in dtcaociatUtng higher aducatioa la Amac- 
ict. Prior to thk tiiaa, h!^ tducatlon la thk cowatry 
waa tha exclusive province of tha aUta, tha rkh, or tha 
profaailonal claaMta. Tha Flrat Morrill Act cama at a 
time when inora than 80 pwccot of tha labor foroa U 
the country waa engagad althar in agrkulturt [49 
pwcant] or induatry [34 ptrcent]. It abo oama at a 
tlroe^hen 90 percent of •the Nagroaa la Aaiarica ware, 
akvM. * 

Abaoat SO yaara ktar, in TSpO, tha Second MarriU 
Act waa paaaad which authoriaad tha attabHihaMat of 
laparate bjid grant coUagaa for Negroae. Sarantaan 
Southern and border Stataa choaA to do ao, aithar by 
dealgaaUng exktbg private Ntgto achook aa tha 
Mcood Uad graat InatHuUoq IxTtba State; daaigaatSnf 
etkting State-lupportad Negro inatitutlana; aaalgnlag 
funda to exkttng privala Negro achook and aobaa- 
quently taking thatt over aa State InaUtuUona; or hf 
ditabliahbig new land-graat ooUagaa for Negroea undar 
State control Sixteen of the N«po land grant oelkgfa 
catabllabed under the 1090 Ui remain today* Weat 
Virginia dkcontiauad tha aep^rate Negro land graM 
college aUt^ia of Watt Virginia Sta^ in 1957, 

At tha oulact, tha Negr# land grant co%ea war* 
Uttk mora than aecoodary acbook offarin/ tha equlva** 
lent of a high, achoot education. Ahhough every one of 
the 17 Sulea, except TaauMaae^* hid eatabUabed n 
•eparate Htgto Undgrant coHege by 1900, none ol tha 
colkgea offered coUeg^ kvel couraae unOl 1916. A iox* 
voy that year reveakd that nnly three predominantly 
Negro^ colkgaa In the t/nlted Stataa <»flered progranw nf 
standard coUt^IaUi grade and aU three wem private 
inMllutlona. In the tame year, there were only 64 
public high ichook for Negroee la the Seuthem Statee 
and only 45 of them offered n full high acbool cttrrlcn. 
lum«' Cnrollmeot in public Negro Ugh achoofa waa «n]y 
0,700. Evan na kte aa 1928 Negro Und grant oolkgee 
enrolled more atndaiiU Sa anb-o^egt work than in ool- 
lege work. ArUpakaaa AMitN. ior mL$msA$, ady became 
i 4.ye«r eolkga in 1929 and Fort Vifiey 9(Ma (Ceor- 
gla) did not graduate lie llrat 4-year colin* ckie nntil 
194L 



Wl Mttd 1997, sUhwih their euntfU UtU gmU jMm 
Mw nccdrM Mt Mrfy « mi «nd m kia «i 19S8* 
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Thus It c«n bt smq that today Ntgro cot!*g« 
•tudent itpraMOts poMxbljr only tbt second, uA in 
•omecMM tbo finti |;«aeratlon of coUtge^ucatcd Nfr 
groM in Um United Sutet. Th« 196Q centos showed, 
. (or example, that of Soutlitni Nei^oes i>oRi in 1890, 
tb« year the Second Morrill Act wm psMed, the median 
school yean completed was less than 4 yaan. Etan of 
thoa* who wdre horn in 1930, tfaa nwdian school yaars 
completed varied betweao 5 and 9 years, dapeodiof 

^. upon placa'of residence (rural or ujban)» 

Despite the tremcndoua handicaps they harv faced 
and are still facing today, the Negro land-grant col» 
leges, which enroll approximately 5P,000 studeoU or 
about 20 percent of all the Negro studeota in collese 

^ today, have made significant contributlona to higher 

education in thia country. In 1969, the Negro land* 
grant colleges graduated nearly 8,000 studeota. Ap- 
proximately 450 alumni have gone on to obuin PkDV 
Some of the graduates are leading public figures: 
Whitney Young, Executive Director of the National 
Urban League, is a graduate of Kentucky Sute, for 
example; Howard £. tee. Mayor of Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, is a. graduate of Fort Valley State; Ercell 
Watson, Superinlendent of Schools in Trenton, New 
Jersey, graduated from Delaware State; The Honorable 
Damon J. Keith, District Court Judge in the Sixth 
Circuit, U a o' West Virgin!* Stausj tte 

Honorable Russell Frye, first Negro to serve in the 
North Carolina Sute Legislature feince Reconstruction, 
is a graduate of North Carolina A&T. It might also be 
added that thi Negro land'grant colleges are the pri' 
mary source for Negro officers in the Armed Services. 

Some of the Negro land.grant colleges are amOd$ 
those with top curriculums, Alabama A&M has a 4- 
year program in computer science and Lincoln Unlver* 
aity (MUsduri) was aibong the first institutions in the 
Sute to install a computer (1960). In addition, four 
colleges have degree programs in engineering, five 
have nursing programs, and one hu a law school. 

Even ^during the years that the Negro colleges were 
struggling to achieve collegiate status, they were con* 
trolled by white boards of governors. As late a^ 1940, 
only three of the Negro land.grant colleges had Negro 
board members with voting powers. Although legal 

P segregation applied to elementary and secondary 

schools in the South prior to 1000, ironically it did not 
apply to colleges and universities. Nonetheless, a pat* 
tern of segregation was in fact created in such institU' 
tions and thTs' w^s shortly confirmed by various State 

# legislation. Thus, when oiie speaks of a predominantly 

white or Negro Institution even today. It must be re< 

14 
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jaembered that rooted in « history of segrega* 

tion. 

* Segregation, in. an informal though not legal sense, 
exisU in the white and Negro land grant coUegsa today. 
A survey by the Department of Health, Education, atul 
Welfare of undergraduate enroUmfnt in public institu* 
tions of hi|^aiL.^rning In 1968 revealed that none of 
the predominantly white land-grant iiutitutiona have 
more than A 2 percent Negro undergraduate enroll* 
ment. Of approxhnatelx 330,000 studeota enrolled in 
predoBtinanUy white tand grant institutions in Statea 
' where there ia also a Negro land.grant college less than 
IS percent are Negro. Ten of UmU inatitutiona have 
less than 1 percent Kegro enrolbpent . 

Negro land'grant colleges have a somewl|^t larger 
percentage of white students. 01 the more |^iBfc^;QpO ^ . . . ^ 
students enrolled at predominantly Negro land*grant % 
institutions, approximately 5 percent ate white. Eight 
ot the colleges have more than 99j>erc«nt Negro «uoU* 
ment and two collegee have only Negroee enrolled aa 
undetgraduatea. With tha exception of the. Negro land* 
grant collegee in four border Sutea, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, MuMouri, and Kentucky, none o£ tha remaining^ 
collegee hu less than 96 percent enroUnient of NegrOee. 
In addition. West Virginia Stata^ which waa fpnnecly 
all-Negro, la now predominanUy white, having a. Negro . 
undergraduate enroUment of 26.7 percent I 

Tha Second Morrill Act contained a ''separata but 
equal*' clause: 

No nioney iWI be p^d . „ . for iXe support or nudnie* 
ftance of « co/iege ufkere a diHinction. of race or Mlor 
{$ mmdt in the •dmltsion of ttudwU^ the eiUtbUsh^ 
ment end maintenence of iuch <olUge» for iiiihite end 
colored students theU be held 0 be a complUftce ...if 
the funds received in such SteU or Ttrritory be equit* 
ebly divided . 

It is notable that the act called for an equitable divi* 
alon of funds but not necessarily aa af or propor* 
tionete division. * 

Testimony by then Deputy Attorney General Nicholas 
DeB. Kataenbach, during congressional consideration 
of the Civil RighU Act of 1964 with lespect to Title 
Vt of the act, forbidding discrimination in jirograms 
receiving Federal asaistatilce, des<;ribe« the affecU of 
that title -on this portion of the Morrill Act: , 
tn mdditiont Title VI will override those provisions of 
existing Federel taw whidi conumptste finenciel •ssitt' 
once to Uepvete but equef facilities* Assistance to 
such facilities appears to be contemplated ttnder . . . 
the Second Morrill Act.... Title Vi would override 

am BJCKTs aisasT 
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«a tuck *M€pw9U hw fimt prwwitwtu tMotU ikt 
ntti jor furthtr lUigMSUm, Mnd would give, tp ih* Fti- 
eral mgenciej mdmitmUrutg Urn* i^hicK: amUin $uch 
provUUfu, 9 cUmt iirtctivt to ImU Mdion td tgtctmt 
tht pr»ifUionM #/ Titl* VI, 

A lurrty of Um dktribnUon of both Ftderal and 
Suta aid to pradominanUy.whiU and Nigro Uad-grant 
eolkgaa thowa tliat Nagrd coUagaa art dVcrimlnatad 
afainat In taxnafef a fair (bara of a»cH funds. A report 
hy tiie NationAl Sctenca Foundatioa rmala that in 
Hical Yaar 196V^a t>radomiDadUr white Iand.grant 
coUagta in Stataa whera tbcra U ako a Nagro Tand* 
grant collaga racaivad $200 taiUlon from raridua agen* 
daa of tl»a Fadaral Govammtnt— ii tima Hit amount 
^ of Juat over $18 miUion whkJi went to tlia predomi> 
nanUr Nagro tand-grant coUagaa. (Although Federal 
aid conatitu^ nearly/ 20 percent of income for all 
public Inrtitutiona of higher learning, It attounU to 
only 10 percent of the Income for prtdorainantly Negro 
public collagea.) Juk to cite a few azamplei (note 
chart on page 16) : in 1968 tharadand Gova^iMnt gara 
$5^ BllUion to OemMn, tb« predomlnanUy white 
land-grant inatltution Iq South Carolina, but the aama 
year the Federal Govemmeot gave only 1490,000 to 
South Carolina Sute, the predominantly Nugro jand. 
grant college in the State. Thut, although Cknaon, the 
■malW of alt the pn^lominanUy wjiito land.grant Inati. 
tutioM, haa an enroUmeot only iljghtly more than three 
limes that of South Carolina State, it rtsceived almoit 
12 txHttt aa Much Federal money. 

Similarly, in the tame year the Federal Government 
gave almost |9 mlQIon to Mississippi State but Only 
1650.000 to Alcom A&M. Thus, although Mississippi 
State enrolls Jesa than 4^ timce aa many studenU as 
Alcom AMI, it received eZntoif 14 timtt aa much In 
Federal aid And so on down the list 

The University of Georgia, with 10 ttmea the enroH. 
ment of Fort Valley, received neurly 24 timet' u much 
Federal aid. The UniversJ^ of Florida, with leaa than 
five timea the enrollment of Florida A4M, racelvsd 24 
timet aa much in Federal aid. Virginia Polytechnic . 
Institute, with only 1% timet the enrollment of Vlr. 
ginia State, received five times w much Federal aiU 
North Carolina Sute, with lesa than 3^ timea the 
enrolbnent of North Carolina AtT, received neeWy 
nme aa much Federal aid. 

Federal funda are derived from two aourcea: ao- 
called "formula" funda and specific granU or aid from 
individual Federal agenclea. The formula futida are ad. 
ministered by the Department of Health, Education, 

srame Ifn 



and Wdfara (for rcaldaot teaching assistance) and the 

Department of Agriculture (for research «nd axlM« 
) aion). One of the chief aouroea of the Federal aid 
imbalance is the Department of Agriculturc/ln Fiscal 
Year 1968, It gave nearly $60 million to the pftdomi* 
^ nantly white land-grant coUegta— 150 time* the figure 
; of leta than $400,000 It gave to the predominantly 
,.Negro Uad.gram coUeget in the aaaae Stalea, The com- 
plainU of the Negro land-grant collagea against the 
Department of Agriculture arc not new, HiMorically 
^ moft neglected functiona of the Negro land*grant 
collagea have been research and ext#naloa ami the De« 
partmt nt of Agricukure is the chief Federal aouroe for 
such fuildlng. In 1939 tha Pratident'a AdviKi^ (W 
)nittee on Educatien commented: 

the most Uberd Uuerpretethn thmtcen be mUe of the 
sUumUon iniicmt^s tht the Negro hm* beeh ditcrimi- 
riMted aga/nK in Ma $dministrMion vf the SmUh'lewr 
Act im the South tmd thai this discrimination hms 
occurred in spite of the /ec< thst there urns suficUnl 
bmsi* in the UgUUUon for the Deportment of Agricul- 
ture to hfve prevented it* 

Not only are thi Negro Iand*graat coUegts dlacriral- 
nated BgtinU in terms of Federal aid, but ht terma of 
Sute aid as waU. (lUa is eapedaUy a critical problem 
because the predominantly N^gro public collagea tradl- 
tionally have received a greater portion of their Income 
from Sute aid than from any other' aource^^abo|H Sp 
percent ai compared to only 40 percent for alT o&t 
public institutions.) A report of the Natioasl Asaocia* 
tion of Slau Universities and Land^Grant Coll^ 
showa that 16 predominantly whiUi Jand-grant Instltu* 
tions receive $450 aaltllon in State appropriationa^ 
olmost nine times that figure of $523 million raoeiVed 
by the Negro land-grant coUegee in the same SUtea. 
It must be remembered that Mrollmant In the pr» 
dorainantly white land<grant Inatllutiona la only about 
BVi times that of the predominantly Negro land^grafti 
Institutions. 

Reflecting the above^ a lew examplaa Include: The 
Texas State^Ugislatura appiwiriated $37.2 million f#r 
the operatlen of Texas Am, the predomlnanUy whSu 
land-grant Institution In the State. The appropriation 
for Prairie View A&M was only |4,5 million. Thus, 
although Taxa^ AW haa an enrollment of only allghtly 
more than threti |imse that of Prairie View AIM, it 
received more ihon eight times as much in Suie Aid. 
And ao. Just aa In the case of Federal aid, the list of 
cases where Sute aid favQia the white insUtutlona coa« 
tinujsa. ^ 
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North Carolina Sute, which baa Icfa than timei 
the enrollment of North Carolina AlcT» reoeived Mlmoit 
eight times aa much State aid. Virginia Polxtechnio, 
with only lY^ timea th« enrollment of Virginia State, 
receiired more tfiMn Si^ time* State ild. The Univeraity 
of-ArkuuaSf with leaa than SYi time* the eoroUmeat of 
Arkanaaa AM&N, received more tfiM 6Yi*limei mm 
much Stata aid. The Unlvenity of GeorgliC with 10 
timet the enrollment of Fort Valley, received ttO timet. 
aa much Suta aid. Ixiujala^ja Sute University, with 
•lightly more than three Umea the enrollment of South* 
em Univeriily^ received mora thmn fivM times aa much 
State aid. The Univenlty of Florida, with 1cm than five 
timea the enrollment of Florida A&M, received more 
Ouut nine time* aa much Sute aid. » 

When totaled. Federal and State aid to the prodoml. 
nantly white land'grant ln«titutiona mna approximately 
$650 million a year. Aid to the predominantly Nigro 
land-grant coUegea In the tame States U only aligKtly 
more th^n $70 million. Thus, although the predoml. 
nantly white land.grant colleges enroll only about 5'/4 
timea aa. many itudenU, combined Federal'Sute aid 
equals mora tfum nine time* as much. Federal aid la 11 
timea aa much and State u'd is more than timea aa 
much. ' 

ToUl Federal aid would be considerably more dis< 
proportionate If it were not for the granta md con> 
iracu of agencies other than those who administer so- 
called "formula" funds (Morrill^Nelson, Hatch, Smith> 
o Lever, Banlthead.Jones, etc.). Formula funds to white 
land-grant institutions in FiKal Year 1067 amount)&4 
to 159^ million as compared to only |14 million to 
tha Negro Umd-ifrant colleges— a ratio of 43 to 1. 

Looked at another way, lotaP Federal'State aid 
equals ilmost $2,300 per student In the predominantly 
whita land-grant institutions but kaa than $1^63 In the 
predominantly Negro onea-^lcss than 60 pcrccljt the 
per capiU aid to studenU In the whita instUutions. 
While shocking enough In ihese terms, the total dollar 
gap b one of almost $500 million. By souite, the per 
capita Federal md Sute aids are $705 and $1,591 
respectively for ^e student in the predominantly white 
Isndgrant college but only $352 and $1,013 for tlte 
student in tlie predominantly Negro Und>grant college 
—only 50 and 64 percent, Federal and State respec- 
tively, of the per capita In tha white schools. 

OlKriminated agiinst by both Federal and Sute 
governments, the Negro land-grant colleges are In deep 
• financial trouble, llielr most pressing needs, by the es- 
timation of their presidents, art for student aid ($3.6 

snuM IfTO 




miUlon)! fellowshipa for faculty iaes»ben (llJ mil* 

lion) ; research funds ($1.8 million) ; n^r facititia* 

($84^ millJon); rtooratlon of axlatiiif buildiHt 

($30.6 million) ; tnd increased operating funds ($1^ 

million), primarily fornpgrading of tuff. Especially ta 

the need critical for student aid, faculty, and facUitka. 

The majority of studenU coma ^m familiM wber* thtt 

averagt income is lest than $4^000 a yoir. The average 

salary for faculty at Negro land-grant collages ta im 

than 95 percent of that ot faculty at whila land-grant m 

colleges. Moreover, tha Uck of suficltnt facuhy mm- 

ben and>dequate fscilitles accounU for having to ♦ ^ ' 

deny admj|gj)ce to many otberwisa qualified atudasita, 

Last'ycaif.WnMrly 14,800 studaoU who applied, only ^ 

6,800 wcriSihiltted, " ^ 

By conservative estimate, it would take approxl- 
mately $125 million Just to "catch up** In the abori 
areaa. Even at that, the needs may be understated. Earl 
J. McGrath, th bla book, The Predomnently Negro 
College* mnd Vniver*itia in TrmtuUioft (N(5W York: 
Columbia Unlvenity, 1965), stales: 

. . . mnyone kHo thinh thet m *lgn{/i<Mnt percentage of , 

[Negro coUega] can he *ub*tentieJly helped by en 

expenditure of a few million dolter* $edly deUtde* him^ 

telf. The pre*ently predominently Negro coUege* teUl 

need *ew§l hundred million doUer* in the next fieeor 

ten yeer* merely to keep step with the growing need* of 

their potentiel student bodies end the unprecedented 

edvencemenu in higher eduction* . . . Anything less 

then *uch efforts will re*ult in continuing restrictiens ' 

neerly «i demeening end primlonel et segregetien 

iuelf, ^ 

In today's world. In which the role of quality •duca* 
tion for all mert baa come to be recognised ke tha 
foundation on which our national futurs lies, tha tiiM' 
1* at hand for a first hard look at one of the Natlon'a 
most neglected retourcea^Ita Nagro Jand>graat col* 
leges. In whatever form and on whatever ethnic baala 
they function in the future, their immense potential for 
enrichment of the country must be brought t^ni* 
Uion. UndersUired, under^nwcad, overlooked forjv 
too long, Negro land^grant colleges must becomfYna* 
ll.onal priority among educational and social goak ^ 
Their renaissance ia a necessity to tha country; it tnuat 
be eipedited with every ability at our command. 

WltUAU P^TKf 

Mr. Peyne is m Program Anelyst for the Ofce of Civ'd 
Rights Program end Policy of the VS. CotnmUsion en ^ 
CivURighu. 
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, . iVGRICOLTORAIi COLLEGES 

Any type of survey in depth of the 
. agriCUltU3:al situation demands focusing on our 
agriculture colleges, as they are and Have been 
the seedbed that nourishes our agricultural 
talent* Close inspection of these institution^ 
does not put much joy in the heart of the 
investigator. 

Behind these hallowed walls lies an almost 
unbelievable chaos. You learn 'that the term 
colleague meeuis the SOB down the hall, that the 
caste system is the accepted way of life, that 
tenure, paycheck, and career are the most 
importMt things in their life, that they are 
the most rested group you will ever meet, that 
•they are without responsibility as they are 
"experimental," which in turn excuses them 
from being objective, yet they treat 
subjectivity as if it were subversiveness. 

And when a farmer finally screws up enough 
courage to personally call on one of these 
public servants, he invariably leaves more 
confused ^nd disillusioned than when he 
arrived, feeling in his heart that, perhaps, 
he should have spent this day sweeping down 
cobwebs in the hoghouse. At least he would 
have rid himself of cobwebs rather than have 
acquired them. 

. Ira Dietrich 
POOK DAMN JANETH 
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-PREFACE^ 

This prelajnihafy report is an independent • 

: examination of jftmerica'a land gr«mt college-agricultural 

compldx, focused on the work of colleges of agriculture ^ 

agricultural experiment stations and state extension 

services. The message of the report is that the tax-paid, 

land grant complex has .qome to serve an elite of private, 

corporate interests in rural America, while ignoring those 

. who have the most urgent needs and the most legitimate 

claims for ai^sistance. s< ' 

<» ' ' ' * . , ., ' 

The report has no destructive aims. It is the 
<** ' ' ■, fi 

* objective of the Task Force to i)rovoke a p\:iblic response 

that will help realign the land grant complex with the 
public interest. In a recent speech on re-ordering 
agriculturaj. research priorities, the Director of Science 
and Education at the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USI^A) 
said that, "the first giant steps are open discussion Md 
full recognition, of the need."^ This report is dedicated 
tp that spirit. i 

The Task Force recognizes that "public interest" is 
jiot something that is carved on stone tablets. Rather 



Dr. Ned Bayley, "Agricultural Researchi Arrpws in 
the Air."' Speech before Division of Agricultural Chemistry 
Amer:ican Chemical Society." New York, N.Y. Septfemlita 10, 
1969, p. 15., Available from USDA Office of Information-. 
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it ia the variable reisult o{ ^ proca»»> nat a particular 
-. H 

«etr of gbala ?ind values. Public intereat ia only served 
when all legitimate ^interests are aaaurad a reaaonzible 
chance to be heard on a particular iasue and to compete 
for acarce resourcea. The President of the National 
Farmers Union expreased thia well in an addreaa on. the . 
subject of land grant research:. 



X 



If we have learned one thing iri^ America ft is 
.that implementation of the. democfratic ideal 
requires democratic puticipatlon* Our young 
people talk much of particlpatcty democracy. 
Minorities demand the right to take part in^- 
decisions that affect their lives. When - 
planners do not represent the public # the 
program is not likely to represent the ptjblic 
interest. 2 

This examination of America's land grant college 

o 

cornj)lex is not intended to be a total rejection pf that 

agricultural system. In fact, there is much to cOitroend 

its efforts. Conceptually/ And even to some extent 

atructurally> it is designed to reach people , particulatf^ 

to Msist rural AmericMS in their work and in their lives. 

There are many individuals within this agricultural complex 

who are at work every day in m earnest application of 

- . ^ • • t • . 

the historical concepts of the land grant colleges i ^ 

For the most part, inforination contained in the repbrt 

is taken from public information produced by the systexn 



2ruony T. Dechant. Address before NASULGC. Chicago, 
Illinois. November 11, 1969, 9. AvailaBle from National 
Farmers Union, Detiver, Colorado; ; \, , »m,' 
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it«elf^ from reports in the acrricultural press and- from 
interviews with people Inyo l^ed in tha land grant complex. 

This preliminary report is the product ^of research 
that has been underway for about six months through the' * 
Agribusiness Accountability Project's "Task Force on the 
Land Grant ""college Complex*" In addition to research 
conducted in Washington and by correspondence^ the Task 
Force effort included research on the, campuses o\ the , , 
University of California, Cornell University, University 
of Florida, Iowa State University, University of Maryland, 
Michigan State University, North Carolina . State University", 
Purdue University, and Texas A fcM University. 

^ The Agribusiness Accountability Project particularly °" 
appreciates the cooperation given this* research effort by 
officials in USt>A -and by off idials . and staff at the campus ' 
level of the land, grant complex. ih. ■ 
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-GX.OSSARY-> 



TERMS, CONCEPTS AND ACRONYMS' 



AGRIBUSINESS* A cq^rporate aggregation that includes: 
(1) agricultiiral in-put firms, (2) agricultural 
out-put firms* (3) corpoirations directly invplve^ 

, in farming and (4) Corporations indirectly 

involved in farming* 

AGRltrULTURAL EFFICIENCY • The concept of minimizing 
agricultural production costs by substituting 
capital, machinery, chemicals and other technological 
and financial in-puts for the more traditional 
• farming in-puts. % 

AGRICULTURAL ?N-3PUT INDUSTRY* All aggregation of firms • 

that supply seed, feed, farm madhinery, fertilizer, 
•chemicals, credit, insuraAce euid other factors of " 



middlemen between the farmer: and the consumer,/ 
including those' firms that pack, process, can, 
jpackage,, distribute, market, advertise, retail and 
otherwise handle food and fiber after it leaves the 
farm. 

AGRICULTURAL Research service (ARS). USDA's in-house 

ijesearch agency, , conducting agricultural research 
^t th& federal le^el, based on USDA's E>erception of 
national an^ regional research needs* 

COOPERATIVE STATE.. RESfiARCH SERVICE (CSRS.) . a?he UjlpA ^ 
agency that administers federal a^esearch moM^y 
allocated to state agricultural experimcn€'%lTCions 
by statutory formula. In' addition, CSRS ^dmi^ftern 
a relatively small amount of non-formula f undir,' 
expending them through research contratsts made^Mth 
the stations. 
' , ■ " ■ > 

CURRENT RESEARCH INFORMATION SYSTEM (CRIS) . A USDA dita 

^ank containing computerized information on res^earch 
projects conducted at state agricultural experiio^^nt 
" ' stations.. ~ ^ ■ , ; ' 



agricultural prodttction* 




AGRICULTURAL 



EXTENSI'SR- SERVICE (BS) . The national network of ejctension 
.agenti and adrainistrator8» The FEDERAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE ms) in the uSDA agency that administer;* 
national funds for extension work. The 
COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE (CES) is the usual 
designation of any state extension service. 

FAMILY FARM-*' A farm that is ^controlled and worked .by the * 
family that lives on the farm. Financial risk, 
managerial decisions and work on the farm are direct 
responsibilities of the family, which exercises full, 
entrepre^iJiral authority. 

LAND GRANT COL^|E COMMUNITY. Includes people directly . 
^ involves inix,he'land grant college complex at the 
campus level in government and in agribusiness. * 
This is a community of shared, interests , involving" 
teachers ,;;re|e2urchers, administrators, students, 
governmental^; officials relating to the complex ^nd 
agribusiness'' organi^sationis with a proprietary 
interest the .^ork of ehe complex. 

LAND GRANT COLLEGE COMPLEX. ^ The Agricultural component 

of the land grant university system. The complex * 
includes colleges of agriculture, agricultural 
experiment stations and extension services. 
Engaged in teaching, research and- dissemination of 
knowledge in ^all 50 states, the complex accounts 
ftfr an apnual, public" expenditure approaching" $750 
million. * ' ^ , 

LAND GiRANT COLLEGE SYSTEM. The higher educational system 
created under, the Morrill land grant act. It 
includes 69^ land gi^ant universities, ranging^itfrom • ^ 
M.I.T. to the ^University of California and teaching 
everything from nucliar physics to Cjiauce*-?' 
Included in this extensive, e<?ucational system is 
the land grant college" complex, which is focused ^ 
on agriculture. ^ \ 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND GRANT 

COLLEGES (NASULGC) . A Washington-baAdd organization ; 
representing 118 public institutions of higher ^ 
education, including all 69 land grant colleges. 
NASULGC 's Division of Agriculture represents, agri'- 
ctaltural college deems, heads of agricultural *' 
e:tperiment stations' and deans of extension. The ' y'- 
division is operated by and for the land grant^^ u 
.complex. The NASULGC division iQ^a powerfui^^. 
spokesman for the complex and is directly invoIVed ^ i • 
in development of agricultural research priorities - • 
for the country. . ^? 
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PEOPLE-ORIENTED RESEARCH. A USDA term referring to 

research focused <3llrectly on people , rather them on. 
productionV marketing^ efficiency or soirte other 
aspect of agriculture. The term includes 12 
research problem areas: food consumption habits, 
food preparation, human'' nutrition, clothing and 
textile care, fmilrY fin2mcial management, rural 
poverty, economic potential of rural people, 
communications among rural people, adjustment tb 
change,' rural income improvement, rural institutional 
improvement zmd rural housing, 

RESEARCH PROBLEM AREAS (RPA) . A series of USDA classifier 
cations for agricultural research .projects. \ , 
Allocations of money emd scientific mem years are 
categorized under these RPAs. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS (SAES) . The 

agricultural research component of each land grant 
college. 

SCIENTIP.IC MAN YEARS (SMY) . A measurement of scientifi'^c „ 
t^'ohhj^cal and other time expended on research 
projedta* ' The measurement is based on a standardized 
formula, and allocations of SMY are reported through 
CRIS. . j 

UNITED- STATES DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE (USDA). The 

department vith primary federal responsibility for 
oversight of the*^ land grant college complex. 

VERTICAL INTEGRATION. The movement of agiricultural 

j»-put and out-put firms into the production stage 
of food emd fiber The movement can be direct, as 
when a processing plant buys est leases land to 
produce commpdi,tie'*s for its processing operation. - 

^ ^' It can be indirect/ as when an agribusiness firm 
conti^cts with a farmer to produce a certain 
quantity >and quality of a certain commodity at a 
' certain time and for a certain price, in both « 
cases, a degree of control over food 2md fiber 
production passes from fanpers to agribusiness 
corporations. 
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-I^JTRODUCTION- 
JJHE OBVIOUS FAIliURi^ 



Although Sericulture has been and will continue 
to be the economic ahd social base of rural 
America/ our rural populatioff^is becoming 
largely a nonfarm one. By 19 BO, only one^ rural 
resident in seven or eigh^ may live on a farm.' 
It Is generally agreetf" tliat it "^is neither 
socially desirable/ nor economically feasible 
to try to arregt or even ^low down thjjp trencl' * 
(eA!phasi$ supplied) * I"^ 

> - ^ . USDA-NiSBUIiGC, 1966"^ / 



Although the land grant college complex* was created 
to h^ the people's University, to reach out to serve the 
various, needs of a broad rural constituency « the system 



3 K ' ' * 

USDA and National Association of State Universities « 
and Land Grant Colleges (WASULGC) "A National Progr^ of 
Research" for ^Agriculture. " Report of a study sponsored 
jointly by USDA and NASULGC for submission to the Se*nate 
Conynittee pfri Appropriations. Octoberr 1966, p. 158. 

4 . * ■ ^- • • ^ ■ 
As uged throughout this reporf:, "land grant "college 

domplex'o denotes three interr^latea units, all attached to 
the la]|;id grant college campus: 

A. Colleges of Agriculture--created in 1862 and 1890 
by two separate Morrill Acts. ^ 

B. State Agricultural Experiment Stations--created 
in 1887 by the Hatch Act for the pUppofife of 
conducting agricultural and rural research in 
copperation with the Colleges of Agriculture, j 

C. Extension Set5^ice— created in 1914 by the Smith- 
Lever Act for the purpqa^ of disseminating , the 
fruits of teaching and research t6 the people in 

♦the countryside. 

7 : 
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' haSi in fact, become the* sidekick and frequent servant- of 
• ' " ' «■ ■ ^ ■ . , . ' • • ■ , * 

agriculture's industrialized elite. / ' • » 

Agriculture's preoccupation with scientific and 

business efficiency has ^produced a radical restructuring . 

* of .rural America, ,^and consequently, of urbam America/ The'r^ 
• . , . ■' . ' ".♦•.■'■•* ■ • ' 

has been more than a "grpen revolution"^ but- there— in the * 

/ ^. • ♦ . , 

'lAst -tJhirty years there literally has been a social and 
* • 

ecoxjpijiip upheaval in the American*^ countryside, . ' it is ^ 
protracted, violent revolution, and it continues today. 
The land grant college complex has been the •scientific 

. and intellectual progenitor of that revolution^ - • 

■ • . .» . , ■ •# 

At least* since World Wafrj II, the land grant colleges 
/ • > , » ^ 

of this country have put their tajc-supported resources • 

< % 
almost solely into efforts that primarily have worked to 

the advantage and profit of large corporate enterprises, { 

particularly the hu^e corporate farms and ranches', the^ 

vertically- integrated and c?on^om6rate corporations in ' 

agri.cultural producti'bn, the seed, feed, chemical, credit, 

machinery and other "in-put" industries, and the pirbcessing, 

packaging, marketing, distributing, retailing, exporting 

and other **'out- put" industries. - ^ 

The basis of land grant teaching/ research, and * 

extejQtsion work has been that "efficiency" is the greatest 



^The "^reen revolution" • i§ the pdpulctr label for the 
increased productivity that has come from hybrid crops, 
agricultural cheniicals, and fatfti mechanization/ 
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heed ift agriculture. - Consequently, this agricultural 
complex has devoted the overwhelming shaire of its resources 
:4o mechanize all aspects of agricultural production ^2md 
make "it a ca^pital'-intensive industry! «to increase crop 
yield per acre th^dugh genetic manipulation and chemipal 
application; 2md to encourage ^economies of scale** 2ma „ 
vertical integration of the food process'. It generally ' • 
has aimed at trzmo^forming agriculture from a way of life 
to a business 2md a science, trzmsf erring effective control 

r ■ • . * ■ 

from the farmer to the business executive 2md the systems 



ajuilyst. 



On the one hwd,^ this focus on sc^ei^tific atid business . 
efficiency has led to /production (emcf over-production) of 
a bounty dfe food and fibisr products, zmd> Aot incidentally, 

it certainly has contfributed to the e^n):;(:qhm6nt of 

' ' • ' ■ ■ ■ . V » 

agribusiness few. y . • ^ ' • ^ 

¥ ' 't ' ^ . ^ 
On the other h2md',| there have been; f^r-reaching side 

effects of the lamd gralnt college's, prebcjtni^Ation with the 

^* green- ^r^volut ion • ** st2U;lstics indicatei 2md as visits 

to the countiryside makib cleat, rural T^erlca in crumbling* 

Nol; just the family fzunir, but every aspect of rural America 

i% tsrumbling-- schools, communitiesV- 'ObwChes , businesses 

an4 way of life . " J " * / 

Rural AiSei^rca in«> Crisis: Of ^ the tiand atnd.Into the Cities 

3 * 



— 47.1 percent of the farm fafnilies' in this country 
- have arinual incomes below $3iOQO ^ • 



t 
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—more than half the, farms in the country heve 
sales ^:<^f lofes than $5., 000 a yearj ^tog^ther^ this 
majority of fanfteVs accounted for only 7;8 ii^cent'* 
of .farm sales : , . - • 

-since 194d, more than-SMlllqi farms have foiaed; 
and farms continue to fold at rate of 2^ 000 a 
week :•• ' 

• . it ' ' . ' 7 ^ 

•-the number^ of black farm* operators fell from 272.^41 ^ 
In 1959 to .98,000 1^ 1970 7 ^(^^^0^-^ 

-for the. first time s.lncfe the. nation was settled , 

* coast to coetst, abput a* hundred years ago, the farm 
population has fallen l!|p.ow 10 million 

-during the' ig60»s, the proportion of farm people 
over 55: years of. age rose by a . third, while the 
proportion ofHhose undfer 14 y^ars of age declined 
by half • 

-hired farm workers, in 1970 aVIraged an income df 
$1,083 if » they did farm worfc only. While those who • 
^Isp did some nonf arm w6rk: averaged an Income of ' 

- ■ ' . I • 

-14 million ruraa/\ Americans exist below a poverty 
inqome, with millions more clinging Just on the 
edge of poverty ^ 

-independent, small-town businesses are closing at 
a rate pf more than ^16, OCX) % -y^ar * 

-132 rura4;^counties have no '^doctor 

-30,000 rural .communities are without -central water - 
systems] 30,000 a:^e without sewer systems 

• ^ V ' ' ' 

-2.5 million jsubstandard houses are occupied by rural 
families; that is 50 percent of the bad housing in 
^i\merica* * , 

' • * 

-64 percent of all rural counties lost population — ^ 
during the sixties . 

-entire rural" communities are »being abanc^lied' 

-since- l^Ob 3q million people' ha>jre l^ft their *rural 
homes roy urban>reas, and this migration continues ' 
at a rate oi* 8oo,000*a year ^ V ) 

-mor^e than 73 percent of the American people live'^ow 
on less thpn two percent of the lanc^ ' ^ ■ . 
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Hetponse of the Land Gremt CoHege Complex ! 

I Despite the oWious need^ the land grant college 

complex, which i« the pubMc^s primary inve«tmen4: pf 

'intellectual and scientific resources in rliral ^oonerica, 

has "fiiiled to respond.* Lauren Sofch,^ a clo9^ ally of 

"land 'grant colleges arid an editor of the Des Moines' 

Register and Tribune , bemoaned this fact in a recent 

article: \ • ' 

• * The :land-grant univcfrsi€ies continue to' 

.devote the overwhejAiing porjiion of their'* 
research And educational fpnds to the v 
promotion of a^gricultural technology and the / ' ^ 
i. service of the highest income' farmers* The^' 
have not yert given anywhere near the attention 
in either research *or education to the , 
^^problems of the bypassed p66r f aiders and 
bypassed rural communities that their numbers 
justifV*-to say nothing of help on the basis ' * ^ ' 
of fteed.6 - . • . 

^ ' ■ , 

In fiscal year ^1969, "a total of nearly 6|000, 

* r ■ t 

scientific man-years were spent doing research on all 

/ ^ , • ' * . 7 

projects at. all state, agricultural experiment^* s1;ation's« . 

Based on USDA's .research classifications/ only 289 of 

those scientific man-years 'Were expended specifically on 

people-oriented*^ research* That^s Vn allocation to-. 



-6£,aunen Soth* ''The End of Agrariahlsm: Fission of 
the political Economy' of Agriculture. American Journal 
of Agricultural Economics ♦ Vol. 52, Nq. 5. December ^ ^ 
TJ70, p. 665. . ^. 

USDA- Science and Educaiipn Staff* '.'♦inventory of 
Agricultural Research, fy 1969 'and 19.70 Vol. 11* 
fable IV-D-0. Octobeir> 1970/ p. 2508 - » 
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rural people of less than. five percent of the total research 
effort at the itat^ ii^ricultural eifperlment station. 

The other 95 percent has been concentrated on project! 
that steadily are crfating, an-autQinated, integrated and * 
corporatized.agricuj^ttire. ihe primary benefi^ciariea are 
agribusine«» corporation^^ Theie intereiti enviiion rural 
'America solely a^ a factojfry that will prc>duce food, fibdr 
and profit! on a'.coj:porate aasemfaly-line extending from * , 
the field! through' the ivpSrinarket checkout /counters. ' 

.There is great' wealth, to ^be mde from rural America. 
Coi^sumers spent $12fi billion, for- food in 1970. In fact, 
acfr.iculture Lw the biggest'-.industry in -the tfountry-n-bigger 
than the automobile industry, the defense industry, or 'the ' 
> electronics" industry. With "4.5 miiuoo woikers in 1969, 
atfriculturo employr more people than the combihed total o'r 
the transportation, '^teol and aufetrfnobil'^ industrie-sl^-One 
out of . every nine dollars in 'the qioss wAtional ' product , 
is accountcJLd for b^ the food industry. , , * ' 

, . But thatj money hot staying' in rural America, ^ly 
a third. of th«^ consumer's food dollar. il pobketed by A 
far^nor^., an'd the indepenSent^ , family farmers are getting a* 
.small portion of that. The rest of.it flows to i:he cities, 
with a major chunjc going to corpor^Lte headquarters <in 
New York, in Atlanta, in Nashville, iiv Kansas City ^ in ' 
Chicago, in Houston, in Denver, in' San Francisco and in ^ 
other urban centers of agrioultural^powof . 



Increasingly f -agricultural production is vertically*- 
int^ratedr markets are coiicentrat/d and dinper is 
prepackaged by corporate Anerica. I J 6l? serves up Gwaltney 
ham'ahd^Wonder Bread.' The turkey comes from (Sreyhound 
^Cor^K) ration Armour '^division. DoW Chemical brings the 
le^uccr while Tenneco pjfovAdes fresh fruits* •'Count on 
Boeing' for the poSitow ind American Brands for Motts 
api)le sauce. Coca Cola serves orange juig* and dof^fee 
and, fojf dessert, there are stlrawberries from Purex^. 

' Agribusiness corporations such as Ralston Purina, 
1^1 Monte, Tropicana and Safeway are taking control of 
agricultural production,- reducing -fafmers to contract 
laborers. Commodity aCter conunodity is being grown under 
^vertically integratcsd contract', including ,95 percent of . 
the broilers, 75 percent of pijocessed vege^tables, 70 
, percent of citrus, 55 percent of- turkeys, 40 percent of 
potatoes and 33 percent of fresh vegetables. ^ Those 
' percentages are increasj.ng every day as corporate power 
i,' takos'hold ol rural Amoricav expropiriating power and 

^ ' profits* ^ ^ ' 

^ * Profits and powe:^ are not all that go to the cities. 

People go, too.* They' go* unwillingly and t\iey go unprepared, 
ironically,' they are^ the waste products of an agriculturafl ^ 



i 




^Dr. Don Paarlbe;cg.- ♦'Future of the Family Fam.*^ 
Address before Milk Producer's Federation. November 30^ 
^7X. USDa; p. 10. ^ 
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revolution largaly^deiigned -within « land grant college , 
complex originally created €o aerve'th^^ TCKiAy'e urban 
cri»i:» is a coneequence o£ failure in ^rural Awerida. JThe 
^ ^ . land grant college complex cannot ehoulder all the .blaiwi 
for that failure, hut no tingle yLrvetitution-^-private'. or , 
publicT-ha» played a more cryicial role/ ' • 

a?he land grant complex hi)Si be#n eager to vork with ' 
farm machinery manuf actifrere an^ with wel^j^-capitalized * ' 
farming opcirationa to mechanize *alX agricultural labor / 
• Jbut it .has accepted no^reeponeibility for the fann laborer- 
who is pu^ out of work By the machine 'a?he complex has . 
work'ed hand in' hand with seed cTDmpanieii to develop high- 
ly ield seed strains, but it ha* not noticed that rural 
^ America is yielding ^up practically all of its young people. 
a?he complex 'has been available day and night to^ help* * 
nonf arming corporations develop schemon.bf vertical 
integration, while offering independent:, family farmers • 
little more comforjt than "adapt or di«fi**^ The ^cmiplex 
has devoted houi:s to create adequate water syijtems for 
fruit apd vegetable processorji and catinere, but 30,000 
rural communities still have no central w.ater system for 
their people. The domp^ex has tampered with the gene 



^9 



% ^Statement by Dr. Earl L. -But z,^ former Dean o£ the 
College of Agriculture ajb mdue, University, currently ^ 
U.S. Secretary of Agi>iculture; Quoted in Thejlecord 
^todcraan, March 10, 1955. ^ ' 
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•tructiire of tomatoes/ strawberriiifli asparagus and other 

foods to prepare them for the stetel grasp of the ' 

^ mechanical harvesters, but it has sat still while the 
American 'tfooid supjply has been liberally laced with 
darcinogf^iq substailces. v ■ ^ ^ • 

, It" 'is remarkable that this 'imbalance continues year 
after year* while rural America crumbles 2md urban America 
s^ethesr without any'put)lic figure' takinf a J^rd lopk at 
the iwestmont. It is indicajtive of national leadership's 
^^erar failure in rural America that 'this society 
coi^tinues to'pour. billions of dollars into the land grant 
complex without questioning^the 'tbtal impact of the ^ 
* expenditure. , ^ 

^ ^ In /i966/lfeDA and land grant spokesmen said: "It 
Is generally agreed>4:hat 4t is neither socially desirable 

*• nor economically feasible to try to arrest or even*slow 

down this trend (of a steadily declining farm 

population] ."•^^ Who "generally agreed" on this? Did 

• they check with the one xnillion more farmers expected by 

USDA-to fold between now and> 1980?*^'^ ^hat about tons , 

- of thousands of smaj-l-town business*neii whfe will have to 

* . f t . 



' lOusDA-NASUIiGC. 0£. cit . , p. 158. 

^^The Washington Post . "Study Sees Huge D^op irt 
Nurhbei olTFarms." JulyT^/ 1971. . 
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board up their storei ai thoie faripera pull outl?^^ There 
would AQt likely be general ^agreement amdi^g the rejiident? 
of the rural town* that will wither and' die, ndr by the 
millions of people who Will Jpe rural refugees irf alien 
cities. 

Yeft, no one in a position of leadership questioned 
this basic assuiftption of land grant college policy. Ip 
the five yeairs since that -statement, half a millidn farm* 
hare gone out of business-^^ and some three to four million 
people. have migrated from their rural homes."^^ But the 
- land grant college complesTapparently does not perceive 
this as a crisis. If those four million people leaving 
rural America had been four. million corn-borers Entering 
rural America,, the land grant community would have ^'ung 
all alarms, scurried into the labs and rushed out with an 
emergency action program to meet the ^•criiiis." 



l^This figure is an estimate based on a- National 
Farmers Union study that showed one smaU town businessman 
doling for every six farmers that folded. Thus, if a \ 
million farms fold by 1980, some 166,000 small businesses 
could be estimated to close in the same period. \ 

^^USDA Statistical Reporting Service. **Trend to Fewer 
and Larcrer Farms Continues." Press release from Washington, 
D.C. office, January 12, 1972. Number df farms in 1966 was 
3,239,000; number of farms in 1972 estimated to be 2,831,000— 
a decline of 508,000 farms in five years. 

^^Based on a non-metropolitan to metropolitan are^ 
migration rate that has fluctuated roughly between 600- 
800 thousand people a year during the 1960's. 
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Thife American public has a right-to expect better 
from the land gremt college complejt* The total complex— 
the colleges of agriculture, the agricultural experiment-^ 
stalbions zmd the state extension services—receive 
annually an appropriation that in approaching three 
quarters of a billion tAx dollars, including Federal, 
state and county appropriations. The public has a right 
to expect that those intellectual and scientific. resources 
be more than* a subsidy for corporate. agribusinesses. 

The land greuit colleges must get out of the corporate 
board rooms, they musj; get the corporate interests out of 
trieir labs,' and they must draw back and reassess their ' 
preoccupation with mechnical, genetical and chemical 
; gadgetry* The complex must, again, become the>people's 
university — i1s. must be redirected to focus the 
pjceponderance of its resources on the full development of 
the rural potential, helping to make* the Americam 
countryside a place where millions of people can live and 
work ij^ dignity* 



X 
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AN 0V3SRVIEW OF TBE LAND GRANT CQIiIiEGE* COMPUSX 



• An in«titution to ba 'opantd for the " ^ 
^ good it can do; for the i>«oplrf'it cw 

lerve; for the jicience It can promote; 

and for the civilization it can a^Jvance. 

William Oxley Thompion, 1912^^ * 
- •• ■ ' , /-"^ 

To under aiiand the land grant complex today require* '£j /' 
look at what it promised to be when it wae created. The 
complex that hai become a, handpiaiden of corporate 
agribusiness bdgan as, an institution of the people* 

Historical Perspective 

1862 'was a landmark year for agricultujfe. In that 
one year, Congress enacted (1)^ the Homestead Act, which 
open«d up the '•trans-Mississippi" West tp settlement by 



providing 160 acres of .public land free to anyone who 
would .settle his section and cultivate it for at.l«ast 
five years; (2i legislation creating the Deparfemeot of 
Agriculture, although it wox}ld not be elevated to cabinet 
status until 1889? and (3) the Morrill Land Grant Act, 
providing an' endowment of pv^lic land (or its monetary 



IS 



'^^'Edward Danforth Eddy. CoUeges for Our Land and 
' Time . Harper Brothers. New Vork, l^BBTp^'ltg^Z ' 7 
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. i equivalent) tb each-^ate that youid'eatmarjj; the iilcpme ^ 
; from* this ^ndov^ment for the ei^teibli^tneht . aoid sup|>o 
^ 'agriculturar^^and^i^^ * /* - 

- ' ^ . \Each ;of these paicti^ll^^^^^ prB^uqt of the . 

^ »,iyes.j:ei:fi1^rs who liyed ih' the- section the couritry "that 
4s. t^^ay^s Mp.d~West'' and gtill is considered' the f^una belt-- 



>V Ohio/ Indiana^ IlXihois/ Michiganf' Wisconsin, Jowa arid , 

nAitin^^a. Fatrmer^ were the^majo'rity^ and tfie djominant 



economic cflj^ss/there, and they generally had their way. ^ 
^ .pbliticaj.ly.'''*^'^*^e West Wfi§ the moat democratic sectfion -pf * 
the ^country at •the /time ) . But as- historian ^T> Harry WilXiaras 
' put !£; "it was , a. ce^italistiQ , property- cons'cious i middle- 
;class ,kind of deiftidcracy. " v * ^This was the democracy of the 
srtalX capitaiist" versus the /Eastern ar^Cstoci^acy of / 
•cohcehtrated^ wealth and: the plantation aristocracy in the^^^ 
' South-.- ■■ • • "■' ' " V ■ /\ - ■ 

The Morrill Acts of .ia52 end" of • 1890v ^the Hatch Act 
'q£ 1887, and the^Sm;i;th-tevef. Act "of *1914> are the 
; l^gisiai|l;ive foundatioriaf of today's land graJit tJollege , 
cSmplexT— teachSt^* :t^f search and%3cj^#Al^iph.. (see .Appendix 
A for a.mdke thorough preSentatioiiL'of these and other la^d 
grant laws) , In the>^contea:t of this ; times ^ 6ach of these , 
land grar^t f unctions was designed to serve " a vmajor^^ 



• k -^^T* Harry v^V^illiams r Richaird CurfeAt,; and Frank; 
Preidel. A Hi^cBcy ; ■ f the United States / to 1876 . 
Alfrfed A. Knopf i - New ^ipxk, 1960, p. * 469. 
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^ rural Americans and to meet 4 wide rarige of /riQral xiefeds* 
It was . riot' intended in ahy of .these acts tlikt the comp^^ 
would be £he is er van t primarily ot the most', affluent?* * 
agricultuaral ^eriterprises^ or-^hat the system would Jocu^ ' 
nartowly on any one particular thrust ih agriculture^ 

: ■ ' • "• . ^ - '■■ . v;.V 

, • > " MORRILL ACT, OF 1862 < 

The^ Morrill Act i recognized both that the common man 
pould m^e gooc^ usfe' of university' education and t;hat* 
science warg. coming to farming. Lik^ the agrarians who 
pressed for their creation, thei^e "people ' s universities", 
were to be democratic and .pragma^c— as Lauren Soth wrote ^ 
•'The tillers of^the soil were going to have the ix own ' ' 
colleges and their own departments of agriculture^ "-^7 

At the -time of enactlj^ent of the Moiiill Act, America 
whs a very rural country, efhd farming Was the domain . 9f 
the little man. Rural territory accoimted for 80 percent. 
of'thea860 population of 31,443,321.^^ Out of 4,o69,OOa'' 
that existed, ih the Uniteid States about this time, -97 > 
percent were under 26.0 acres, with onlyS9 farms in the ' 
Entire country^ as large as 1,000 ^acres.'*'^ .In ^1860, 



^'^Lauren Soth.. 0£. Cit -. , p. ,e63. 

' " 18^ ' ' ^ ' ' ■ 

. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Historical Statistics 
of the United Spates . Washington/ D.C#v 1960/ p. ^14^ " 

■ ■ ■ 19 . - " > ■ ' ■ . * ■ ' • 

Ibid., p* 27^. V 
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'./ • '59 percent? oiT the total labor force was^ engaged ;in 

agrieultlare.^ ^ 
^ . This; Was the general setting When U.S. .Representative - 

Ju$ tin Smith Morrill > • a ftrhig from Vermont J introduced 
^ , ' legislation for J. and grants in the late 18S0*s* In 1&59, 

, legislation was approved by Congress over some objections* • / 
^ . V /Qriti a raid on the . Treasury, and warned that / • 

. - it would lead to land speculation^ (which later proved a ' 
'justified concern). President Buchanan vetoed the^ bill 
. for several reasons > ranging from cost tO gfc^tiga' r:,ights. 
In 1861, with the South no longeif in Congress and' ihe 
nation at War, Morrill again introduced^ his legis;3;ation, 

■ - . . ' ' - ■ ■■ - ■. . * * 

which was passed in 1862 and sent to .Pr^lcjent ^lincolri. 
Facing re-election and needing support in his native Mid- 
West « a hotbfed of anti-war sentiment, Lincoln signed ,\he 

\ - . / ^ ^ . . ' • .I'-' v ■ / ■' 

Writing a century^ later Henry Brunner of* th/ ll4^S. . * 

Office of Education noted that the legislation itself and 

\^ . \ Representative Morrill *s> statements made rit clecu: that 

^ .the purpose embbdied in the Act included *'a protest against 

* ' ^ the %hen/characteristic dominance of ihe classics in higher 

* education" and "a deSsire to develop, at the college level, 

instruction relating to the practical activities of life*" 

." " ■ ■ - , - ■ / ; ■ 

20ibid., p. 74, 

■ ■ - V . . 

*^"^Henry S. Brunher* IiandTGrant Colleges and Universities : 
1862-1962. U.S. Office of Education. .Washington, D.C. 
T9j??,n^6, p. 3. 
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^ HATCH ACT OP igS? 

■ • --- • 

In their early years, the iand grant institutions 
primarily were trade schools, focusing on th6 .rudiments 
of farming and offering such courses as "How to Plow**' ' 
But the colleges clearly had a mandate to teach the 
"science of agriculture,*^ and they took the leadership 
in bringing new ideas, methods arid tfTehniqves to "the 
people of rural America- 

By the mid-1880 's, some 4l?^and grant institutions 

existed, and the administrative heads of these gplleges 

already had come together . iri a loose association, Theit 

fir^t cooperative action was a campaign for passage of. 

the Hatch Act 'of 1887, which authorized federal^ funds 

for direot payment to each state that would establish an 

agricultural experiment station in connection with its 

land grant college. In this legislation, Congress first 

cocUJied the mandate of the land grant colleges to meet 

the needs of a, broad constituency. 'It directed the 

research stations to: • 

conduct original . euid other researches, investi- 
gations,, and experiments bearing^irectly on 
and contributing to the establisiment and^ 
maintenance of a permanent and effective 
agricultural industry of the United States, 
including researches basic to the problems 
of agjficulture in its broadest aspects, and 
* such investigations as have* for their, purpose 
the development and Improvement of the ruraT 
home and rural life and the metxlmum contrlbu- 
J tlon by agriculture to the ^welfare of the" 
consumer , (emphasis supplied) ^ 
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22Hatch Act of 1887, Section 2. 
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By 1890, the colleges were fullnfl'^^^^ 
institutions and had J^tgrowtv^eir WlXi^y to operate ^ 
from endowment income* State support -wi^jinadeciuate to 
miake up the di'fferenfce, Justin ]torri3tl| >ow a Senator 
<^ from Vermont/ was ready with a second |fo3?rill. Act, this 

/ . , . " , • j;: • . " 

one to provi"de an ahntfail appropriatiohi apportioned by 

t 

formula, tp support teaching at the cqlie^ges* 5?his 
second Act made one? other addition to -jfcW . systemr-it 



provided money /for creation of lemd gi^^^tdoXleges for 



|( it lacks 



^1 • COIXJEGES \6r 1890: ME DEEP, X)ARl( fjfiCBET ^ , 

*| In 1862,. at the time of t^e first ^Ws.11 Act,; , i 

ft* ' ' ' t>' V " 23 - 

'^© percent of America's black population ;w.a|5^ inlslwery. 

iJhe J.'and grant -jColleges thAt developed w^jn^JwhitL bastions, 

and even after the Civil War, blacks were fc^jrredlfrom 

admission both by custom and by law* When AtJ^e second . 

4, Morrill- Act was passed in^ 1S90, ;primarily "^^to obtain more 

operating money fox the colleges i Congress 'kdded a ^ 

"separate but equal" provision authorizing the estalblishment 

of colleges for blacks. Seventeen southern ahd Border 

. states- took advantage of the Act, creating ihsti^i^ions 

that still ate jr^ferrfed to euphemistically as- **coliiiges 

■ \ ' • * . ■ ' ' ' ' 

' ; of 1890." ■ > . ' U 



^%ill£am Payne. "The Negro Land-Grant p611eges." 
^ivil Rights Digest . Vol. 3, Nq. 2, Spring 1970, p. 12. 
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The black colleges have been less than full partners 
-Itt -tha. land grant experience.,. It is a form of - 
insititutional racism, that the land grant coirpunity has not 
been anxious- to discuss. Prom USDA, resource allocations 
to these colleges 'are absurdly discrirainatory— -Peter Schuck- 
of tjhe Center for Study 6f-Re^ponsive Law, reports that 
"Of the approximately $76,800,000 in USPA funds allocatedf* 
to these schools, about 99.5% went to iihe sikteen white '^^ 
land, grant colleges; the 1890 colleges received a grand 
total of $383,000 (or qV5%)."?^ ' As shown in. Figure 1, less 
than one percent of thV research mdney distributed by 
Cooperative State 'Research Service (CSRS) to those sixteen 
states in 1971 went to the biack colleges. ' ■ ) - 

Thid disparity is nol; by accident,, it is by law. 
Th"e Hatch Act of 1887 provides that Federal res ear qh%oney. ' 
"shall be ^divided between fiudh institutions, as \he W ^ 
legislature of such State shall direct." The Mclntyre- \ 
S tennis Act, authorizing money for' forestry research, 
gives the power of designation to- the governor, of each 
state. The Smith-Lever^Aot, afiithorizing fund^ for ' 
extension, also turns the money over to the collegei 
selected by the state legislature. Seniftor Smith himself • 

— ^ ■ — ' ' f ■ 

Peter H. Schuck. "Black Land-toant Colleges: 
Separate and Still Unequal." Unpublished paper. 
February 1972, p.. 8./ Available from Center for Study 
of Rcfsponsive Law, 1156 Nineteenth Street, N.W. , 
Washini^ton, D.C., 20036. ' • 
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CSRS Distribution of funds to Colleges of 1890 snd ^ , « 
to predominantly white Institutions In the same states 


State 


Institution * . 


FY 1970 . 


FY 1971 


Alabama 


Alabama A&H* 
Aubjirn UnijJerslty 


$ 18,396 
1.766,049 


$ 18,^96 
1.962.179 


Arkansas 


Arkansas ASM & formal* . 
Uhlv* of Arkansas 


> 16^ 980 
1.486.634 


- . 16,980 
Tb;644,956 




Unlv* of Delaware 


12,413 « 
547.929 - 


' UJ,413 
- , 605.^855 


Flolrlda 


Florida A&M* 
Univ. of Florida 


14,946 
1 1.070^418 .. 


14,946' 
1.205. 759 


Georgia 


Fort Vallev State* 5 
Univ. of Georgia 


. . 18,836 
1.918.117 


18,836 
2.138.902 . 




Univ. of Kentucky 


' 19,080 
1.858.«134 y^;, 


19^080 
,2,078.901 


•a 


Louisiana State Univ. & 


16,251 
1.337.213 


16,2Jl 
1.487,2Q2 


Maryland ^ 


Univ. of Md.,. Eastern Sh** 
Univ. of Hd.ft Coli^. Park 


14,231' 
962j55B 


14,231 
1.082,609 


Mississippi 


Alcorn A&M* ; 
Mississippi State Urilv.' 


18,751 * 
*1.830?043 


18,75;L 
2.048,632 


Missouri 


ju^it^w^ia VISA V « ^ ' 

Univ. of Missouri' 


18,239 
'1.718.465 ' 


18,239 
1*950.328 


North Carollnii 


North Carolina A&T** 
North Carolina St. U. V 


„ '22,424 
2.564.966 


^ 22,424 
2^882,386 


Oklahoma " ^ 


Lahgsfepfi! :tJ?ily. * 
Oklahom^^ State Univ. 


15,956 
1.229.3^ 


15,956 
1.359.792 


South' Carolina 


Sbucfh Car6llna State*^ 
Clemson University 


17 

1,501.523 


17,143 
1.677.59^ 


Tennessee 


Tenneisec State Univ.* , 
Univ. of Tennessee 


19,256.^ 
1.908.060 


19,256 
2.127.860 




Prairie View A&M* 
Texas A&M UnlV* & 
Stephsn P. Austin St. 


V 21,991 
-2.445.273 


- .21,991 . 
2.728.487 


Virginia 


Virginia St. Collage* 
VlrRlnla Poly tech. Inst., 


, ■ 18,107 
1.702.819 


18,107 


total 


Colleges 'Of 1890 J- 
Predominantly whlt*^ 
Institutions 


$ 283,000 
$25.847?536 


$ 283,000 
$28,883,229 


1 ■ " ^ ' 
Fmds from/Public Law 89-106* , 

2i|gtch and Mcintltii-Stannls Act funds* 

^Denotes colleges of 1890. • 






SOURCE; USDA. 


CSRS.- 
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left littli roan for doubt ccncernlng th6 interpretation 

ipf these pj:ovi»ion«5 •'We do not, •.want the fund if it* 

goes .to anV but the white college* ♦'^^ * ■ : ' ■ 

In 1971^ USDA suffcired a belatied twinge df cofticience 

'and accepted p^roppeal from Representative Franllc Evans 

that $i2.S million be approjiriated directly to the black 

colleges for- research and extension. Once the money* waiT \ 

appropriated, however ,^ USDA adopted^ r scheme of ^ 

•'cpordination'* whereby the white IhpJjmcMt colleges still 

were i^ charge of the ^^*ources^gp|^ black colleges. 

As Peter Schuck put it in a l^er td Secretary Clifford 

Hardin; . ^ ' 

, The core of the new procedure is a 
••researcH cpordinating committee* Obviously, - 
;,no responsible person can be against the ^ 
coordination of research^ nnd the 1890 colleges 
are no exception. But the HOC, as eit^lishe<l 
. by the CgRS guidelines, is less K divide for 
coordinating research between autonomous ' 
institutions thnn an instrument for the * * 
effective control by the 1*862 colleges of 
the resfiairch funds intended by Congress for . 
the 1890\t:olleges.26 C 

^ Of course; twelve million dollars, even if under the ; 
full control of thp black institutions, does not begin to ' 
approach the enormous need. *If whites in miral America , 
are in trouble, blacks are facing ^disaster . The median 



^^Quoted in: Schuck. jtbid . , pt 9. 

, 26peter H* Schu^. Letter to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clifford Hardin. October 14, 197lV • 
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ittCOBMi for. black farm. finriliM w«» $3,027 in^l970r / 

compai?#d to^$7,Q16 for whita farm families. Tha numbar * ^ 

•. *• 

of Jblack«*oparated farm* fall from 559 1 980 in 1950 to an 
eatimated 98,000 in 1970 Durinil the decade of the 
1960*», blacjc pjaopla left tha »iKteeD »outhern gtatea 
at an annual rate of i;40,00'o— 1.4 mill^.on^or the . 
decade. ^ f!^ ^ 4 

These people need tthe attention of a land grant 

\ ' * ■ ■ » %» 

^ complex that ia attuned to tly^ir needs. But.tha-syijtera 

does r^pt respond— a hund^d years after the first Morrill 

Act,"^ and ,82 years after the secohd Morrill Act, the 

system wi^ll not left, go ^oi even a few million dollars to . 

help the black:' people in rujral America. It is more than v 

their secret; it i% their ahpe. ^ m ' 



" SMXTH-IiBVER ACt OF 1914 * - 

* ■ 

In 1914, -the third major <?omponent of the land grant 
, complex wasJ&Jded— -the extension service. The Smith- 



Lever Act of that year authorized Federal appropriations 
and brought soma national 'coordination^ to a network of 
state extension staffs that had buen operating for aaveral 
year's. l!he extension movement was a reflection of an 



> ^''ah figures fromt National Shatacroppers Fund. 
••Rural Black Bconomic Davelppmentt A Position Paper,*" 
Unpublished, 1972, pp. 4 tfnd 6. Available from NSF/ 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 0.0., 20036. 
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obvious need to take the teachings of the college and the' 
, i?eiiearch of the experiment «tatidn/i directly into the * 
rural areas for the benefit of the people there ^ The 
colleges liadl^een attempting some of this work on their own 

almost ftom the start^ of '"their existence. The extension 

- ■ V . • 

* » . • 

principal was \J;0 gto to pet>ple-^here they were , ^ to help , 
tiiem solve problems that they were facing itf their work, 
in their homes «^d in their clommunities. As ,HeiSr«sentative 
I^ver explainba to the House in riis repoi:'^ .oiFthe ' 
extensioy legislation, the extension agent **mi(st give 
leadership and direction along all lines of rural 
ackivfties—sbBial, economic and financial.'^^e 

^" ■ • 

^e People's Universities . j 

■ ■*» -■ ' ■ * 

The rationale for njiaking a public investment in 

■ ' ' ■ . 
agriculture was to help'^the little man in rural America; 

the benefits of research were" to be vide*pread among the 

farming class. During public discourse leading toward 

passag^ of 3:h^ Hatch Act,, advocates for the legislation 

' were quite clear on this point l ' * 

* '. ' 

The farmer's work is not big business, /they ' * 
f arguedi and Jh« needs the ^usistance of/the / 

government where business an4 cdmraerce do nok^^^ , 

'r-- -i- , " , ''^[^ . . 7 w : 

28^ People* and a Spiriti l ' A report 6t the Joint JUSdA- 
NASUIiGC gtudy ConmuTttee. 53l0rado State jUniversity. v 
Ft. Collins, Colbrado. November 1968, p. ^18. 



2^Erfdy, 0£. cit. , p. 96. 
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Had it been made cleat at the outset that the land 
graiit complex wafi^going to become a ^subsidy for corporate 
i^ribusine^^s, ahd that the complex would help tp eliminate 
farmers and leave a majority of rural Artvericans in crisis, 
it is not likely \hat jfe would have been created. Tfie 

lanid grant complex, as it is^ndwnr today, lhas wandered a . 

■ ' • • 

long wAiiJ^fieom its origin^. - 
/ I ' * ■ ' ^^---^^ 

Prom the ste^rt, the land grant college complex was a 

scientific undertaki^Tf^^^and its prime supporters were 

farm groups and individual farmers who "saw their way to 

prosperity in improved technology. As enacted by 

Congress and as initially ^established, the complex was to 

b^ng the benefits of science to all farmers arid to all 

rural Americans. 

In practice, the colleges quickly established close 

working relationships "wi^ the most productive and 

wealthiest class of farmers. Those who did not actively 

seek out the assistance of the system did not receive its 

assistance. Xn 1911^ the Dean of the College of 

Agriculture at Cornell University wrote: 

We are now in the iflidst of a process of 
the survival of the fit. Two opposite movements 
are very apparent in the agriculture of the 
time: certain farmers are increasing in 
prosperity, and certain other fwroers are . . ^ 

decreasing in prosperity. The former class. is 



^^SOth.^ 0£* Sii*' 
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gradually occupying the land and extending 
its power and influence. • •notwithstanding 
that thi« is thci very time when agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and govern- ^ 
mental departments haye been expanding 
JcnlDwledge and extending their influence. 
The fact is, that all these agencies relievo 
first the good farmers. They aid first 
those who reach out for new Jcndwledge and 
* for better ^things. The man whol i« strongly 
; ^ disadvantaged by natural location or other 
circumstances, is the last to avail hiiriself 
of all ^these privileges. . .The failure of a 
great many feurmers may be Xesd a fault of 
their ovm* than a disadvan»tage of the condi- 
tions in .Which they find themselves, tt i« . * 
fairly incumbent" on the state organization 
to provide effective means of increasing 
the .satisfaction and profit of fatming in 
the less-fortunate areas as well as in tiie 
favorable ones. . . ^1 

The dean was right, but unheeded. In the same year„ 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations sanctioned what already was practice, 
by noting that "It is xindoubtedly the duty of our 
institutions to render, service to industry. ipj^^y ^^^^ 
been faithful to that "duty" ever since 4 During the ' 
Depression of the 30 's, the complex accepted an invitation 
to assist government In the development of public policy 
in agriculture, and that completed the three-way alliance 
between agricultural science, agribusiness and governmtnt. 
GDhat is the alliance that exists today. 



^.^Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey* Quoted in: Gould 
Colman. A Histoiry of the New York State Collage of 
Agriculture. 1962. 

. ^^Eddy, 0£. cit. , p. 115. 
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The Extent of Today ' • Land Grant Complex 

•'The liand-Gr«mt Colleges,** wrote a historian of the 
system, "have developed from institutions which were little 
more than trade schools* "^^ Today it is an exterisi'^e 
educational and ar'esearch system involving much more tfian 

agriculture* There are 69 land grant universities (see , ^ 

■ , ^ ... 

Appendix BJ ,«enrolling 1.5 million students^^ and offering 
degrees in practicially every discipline and profession/ 
Theige universities include the minimal-^agricultural 
curricuJ^um of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
muitivers*ity system of the University of California and the* 
urbe^ focus of Federal City College* 

Within that extensive university system is the 
agricultural complex that is the focus pf "^this report--the 
colleges of agriculture, the agriculturki experiment 
s tactions &nd the state extension services* 

This land grant agricultural complex is huge, 
intricate and expensive. Figure 2 offers one example 
(Purdue University) of the extent of hat complex as it 
exists on campuses today* Over the past few years, the 
land grant college complex hak tapped the public treasury 



33 ibid *, p# 280. 

^^Table supplied by NASULGC. "Number and Percent 
of Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education* «• 
by 4-year, 4-year Public, and Iiand, Grant Cbllegest 
Aggregate United States, Fall 1>70." 
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PIGtmE 2f 



Tlie Agricultural Complex 



iHT'L frntw^ 

IN AGAICUCTUKE 
0. W. ThoiMS 



DCAH or 

AMICUtTUl^ 



ASSOC. OMM X 

ACR; EXP. 5TA. 
H.'H. Urtmr 



X 



ASSOC. OIK. or 

ACK. EXP. STA. 

N. K. niu 
R. I. wnsoA-3/ 



ASSOC. OeAN ft 

oiPECTon or 

COOP. EXT* SV. 
H.G, OltssHn ?/ 



ASSOC. DCAN & 
omCTOR 
IfaTltUCTIOft 

A. n. Hint 



ASSOC. DIR. OF 
COOP- EXT. SV. 

Crooki 
0. 0. Dunbir . 



ASSOC. DCAK t 
ASSOC. DIR. .OF 
IMSTHOaiOK 
0, C. PftnJUr 



Xc*d»nHc Otp«rtm#nU i/ 



ACKICUCTm 
ECONOHICS 

C. E. branch 
I T 9.8 
X - 

E - ^S^.3 
0 . 4.0' 



' ACHICULTWWL 

G. W. Isiacs 

I - 8.1 

R- 7.8 

E i.1 

0' 4.0 



. ACTOfWW 

m W. PhUIlp^ 
I -.10.3 
ROl.l 
t-^ t.f 
0 - 1.0 



ANIHAL 
SCIENCES 
R. E. EH) S/ 

1 - i«.r 

R • 2M 
E - 14.7 
0- ♦ 



tlOCHEHISTRY 

I. mMfoi ' 
I - 7.5 
R * 10.5 
0- 1.0 . 



lOTANY AND 
PiAHT PATiaOCY 
- H. I. Jomt 
» I - 4.C 
R - 18.2 
E - 3.4 
0 * g.O 



EHTOHOLOCy 

0. V. Osmirt 
I - V5.f 

S-* 4.J6 
0' ^-0 



FORESTRY AND 
CONSERVATrON 
W. C. 8ri)rbTt. 

t * 10.1 . 
. R A 13.t 

E i 4,3 



HORTICULTURE 

H. T. Erkkion 
I - 8.0 
R * 14y5> 
E« ».0 



HOfC 




VETERINARY 


ECONOMICS 




, SCIENCE 


R- 4.8 




R . 13.0 


£»• 16.5 




E - 2.5 






. 0- * 



VOCATIONAt 
AGRICULTURE 

J'. P. Clousti 



FOOD 
SCIENCE 

I. J. Lllfci 
Proil* Oi**. 



^ ^ COHHUNITY 
DEVaOPHEHJ 

A. Wi«M)rtN 
Pr*|..D1r. 



NATUML R£« 
SOURCES ANO 

ENVIRONHENTM. 
SCIENCE 

R. t. 61n«, 
Prof. Olr« 



OUTLYING 
EXPERIMENTAL 

FARMS 
H. Piirlbtrg 



AGRICULTURAL 
STATISTICS 
(Fed«r>i1^StlU} 



4-K ANO 

, YOUTH 
DCVElOfHENT 

L. frkkt/ 
e 1 IS.O 



. lUSINCSS 
ADHINISTRATION 

0, t. Ur^9n 



ACRICULTURAL 
INFORMATION I 
AUOIO'-VISUAL 
PRODUCTION 



}J Alt letl Vitus of various ofFlctI ind d«> 
partMntt d««11nd with tnitructlpn^ rtiiarch, ,txt<n- 
slon ind Inttrnitlonal progrMH art rtsponslbit 
through approprUtt dlrtjtort. i 

2/ Fitid forces of Exttns/on art dirtetly rt* 
s^nsl&lt through this of fid. * 

3/ In chartf of MrKtt strvlcts and rt'gulatory 
actlvTtlts. lialsertwith Lt. Gov* is CotMlstlontr 
of Agrfculturt fojr strvlcts at Purdut. Ptrsonnti of 
Statt Chcfilst* Egg Boartt, ttc. art attachad to tht 
ExptrlMnt Station and In academic departmtnts, and 
rtport through this offlct. 



4a F.t.e. dati for. ptrmntnt profMtlOnal ptr^ 
sonnittinly (1171*72). I * iMtrtfctfort. R - rt* 
search* t • txttnifoni 0 - othtr appolntU pcrs«An«1 
CusMlly U.S.O.A*. lARS, rttuTtttry). Craduati In- 
structors and post^doctoral.ptrstnMl not InclMdtd, 
Vacancies Included. ^ In thnt tftptrtMnts, rtfula- 
tory and diagnostic ptrsonntl not tnuMrattd. 

B/ Inttrim dtpirtinent h«ad. 

HoMuicMOMfcs and Vttirfnaj7 Scltnct art 
deparejients 1n*Agr1cultur« for rntarch* txttntlon * 
and regulatory activities only. Faculties of Prograai 
Dirtctors ar# from acadMlc departiMnts, 
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FIGURE 3: 



TAX FUNPS APPROPRIATED FORt THE LGC SYSTEM,*? BY FUNDING SOURCE, 1969 



Federal Taxes; ' * * > ^ 

. * Colleges of Agriculture . ,14^,349,719 . 

Experiment Stations 89,015,000 

Extensi<jit Service^ 80^ 762 > 000 

, ^ . To£al Federal . # 

•••• . M ; . ■ 

State Tax0sf y ^- • ; | 

Coliegels of Agriculture ** 

Experimint Stations 134,254,000 

V Extension Serv^ice \". .106.326.281 

Tota^l Stat6 . r'. 

Coimty Taxes t.jtfs , S ' 

ColiU'^s of Agriculture ^ 

- E3cp&iinent Stations ; 0 

Extension Service 50.287.525 



totXl 



184,126;'719 



240,580,281+ 



50;2S7.525 
474.994.52(5*** 



*These arqifi^&aJ^or the Division of Agriculture within all Ipnd 
gr&nt collj^P^^^ eluding the cdlleges of' agriculture, the agrl,- 
cultural ekperiii^t stations and the extension services. 
***No federal/ agency or other soUrjce available to this Task Forcie 
had this ]y;gure, hiit cradltibnally the states Ji^ve ptoVl'ded the * 
- overwhelming share of Instructional funding, so it can be 
expected that this figure would be at least double thie $14 
million federai^'contis^but ion* , ^ 

***This , total is understatfed-Hcpiiaiderably becaiise it does not , * • 
include state money appro|)riatedtor instruction (see note above) , 
nor does ItMnclude fund|tf derived irom the use of appropriations. ; 
For exanqjler land grimLt \k<ijy^ge»^e rived $4,221,607 in' 1969 from ; 
investment of their original Morrill endowment,- and they derived 
• another $15,718*000 trom sales of p from: their 

taxr-supported enterprise^. 



Sources^ 



Colleges of Agriculture figures taken" ftoi? U-S. Office o£ 
\ E'ducation, Bureau of Hifiiher Education. "Statiptitis on. 
" Condition of Xand-Grant Funda~1969 Report." April 22, 1970* 
jlxperlmenl* Station |jbiures taken from USDA* Science and 
' T&ducit ion S t af f . ^^nVent ory of Agricultural Research, ' ' 
! ' by 1969 and 1970;" J/oli^ II. October 1970. 
'Extension Service figures taken from USDA. Extension 
> Service. ^"Source of Funds allotted for Coopie^atlve 
\ Extension Work..* for Fiscal Yqar Ending June W, 1969." 
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eaph year for .500 to 700 millioh dollars (see fibres 3' : 

:'-";an<3 4):.,. ■■■ ... ■ .' ■ 

Investment of tax dollars in the total land ^tant 
complex continues to "Wse . V As shown in Figure 3 pie'^i^ederkli ' 
^> investment in 1969 Game to $184,126,719. As shown in 
Figure 4 the Federal share has jumped 35 percent in the 
fiscal year 1973 budget, where $249,479,000 is propQsed 
for the lind grant functions of teaching, reseaurph and- 
jexttehsion* . , ■ t 

FIGURE 45 ' 



PBOPOSEO FEPEWOi AJ^PROPRIAOMONS FOR THE LGC SYSTEM, FY 1973 



Colleges • of Agricultxire 
Experiment Stations 
Ex*tension Service 



$ 2,600,000 
78,778,000* 
168,101,000^ 



$249,479,000* 



source; The Budget of the United States Government, 
Py 19p. Appendix, pp. 125, 127 aiid 440. 



«This^ figure does not include "other Federal" funds — . 
appropriated to other Federal agiehcies for research- that 
subsequently is cont2^acted out to the experiment stations. 
In 1969, these funds totalled $27.6 million, and it pan • 
be- expected that they would total, at least that much and 
probably moria in^y 1973. ' 



Othef tax support has shown similar increases. . The 
extension service funding, for example, rose from a level 
of $237. 4, million in 1969 to $331.9 m^^ 
reflecting a 23 perq^it iifcrease in state support and a 
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id percent increase; in count;^ support*?^: While official 
figures, are not available, it can be estimated that i^e 
land grai^t complex /in 1972 is the recipierit of •something 
like. 650 million tax dollars appropriated from Pederil^, 

state and county governments •^'^ * If. : 

• * •■ .■ * ' • 

But even this appropriated sum is not the full 

■ - • ■ ■ • • - # • . ■' ^ 

measure of tax .support for the land grant complex, for * 
it does not reflect the enormous assets of the System, 
purchased in earlier yeeirs with tax money and used today* 
Although accurate figures asfe not available, it is clear 
that theJpubXic's total land grant college investmeni: 
comes to several billion dollars in zmy given year, 

paying for everything from test tubes to experimental farms 

' ■■ ■ . * ■ . ■ -■ 
» . 37 

from cHalk to carpeting m the dean's office*. 



^^USDA* Cooperatiye Extension Service.. "Arjount 
and Percent of CES Funds Av^ileds^le to States* « .by Source, 
B^rom FY Beginning July 1, 1914.1^ Form MU-34 (2-71) t 

^^This estimate assumes a total Federal appropriation 
in the neighborhood of $275-t*300 million (including "other 
federal '*^) , a total state appropriation in the neighborhood 
of $300-325 million (including "instructional support") , 
and a county appropriation in the neighborhood of $50-75 
million. That gives a range of $625-700 million* ^ 

^ Admittedly, this is the crudest of estimates. The 

total public investment in the land gramt system either is 
not known, not reported or not available in a usable form. 
No one in USDA or in HEW would hazard a guess. If such a 
figure were available^ it would include in any given year 
public monies used for (1) salaries, wages and related 
expenses for teaohing, research and extension; (^) adminis- 
trative costs of operating the system; (3) Capital Outlays 
for equipment and facilities; and (4) Current book value 
of the plant — classrooms^ farms, laboratories, equipment, 
libraries, livestock and so forth. 
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Thovtsands of people are involved in this system.^ 
Itt 4969 I ptofessionals, technicians and other ^workers 
totalled more than 16,000 man^years of work at the 
agr {.cultural experiment stations throughout pie 
country,?^ In>l971f the extension services had 15,482 
professional emploj^es,^^ a support staff of 10,000 and! 
11,000 progtahi aides, not to mention an estimated^ 
1,000,000 voiunteera^^^ 

Colleges of agri^iAjLture are the primary producers 
of agiricultural. professionals in the country. The 
colleges enrolled more than 52,000 under^ra^duates and 
16,'000 graduate students of agriculture^ in 19^0*^?' 
Degrees are available in a- vast array of subjects^—from 
Agribanking to Entomology,, from Agricultural Engineering 
to Batery .Management. 

Fairmers no longer are the main focus pr product of 
this educational process — the National Xsfsociation of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges tNASULGC) 
reported that only 8*9 percent of nearly 10,000 graduating 



^^USDA. Science* and Education Staff. 0£. cit. , 
Table IV-A-9, p. 212. 

•^^USDA. Cooperative Extension Service (CES) . 
"Number of Cooperative Extension Agents, . 1971. " 

^^liSlDA. CES. "Extension Service, USDA: Functions y 
Objectives and Responsibilities. My 1971, p* 3. 

.^^NASpLGC. Proceedings . Report of the 84th Annual 
Convention fcf NASULGC, 1970, pp. 119-1*21. AvailajDle from. 
NASUIiGC/ Orfe Dupont Circle, Washington, p*C., 20036. 
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seniors in 1969 chose to' exit er fanning ,^2 collegia 

curricula today are directed jaore emd more towarai the ; _ 

in-pui. 2uid out-put businesses of ^^riculture . As Secret?iry 

of : AgricultutBr Earl Butz said, '♦At Purdue University 

as is 'true 'at every ^igri cultural" college in the United , 

States, they are engaged, in training farm boys and farm ^ 

girls to take jobs in agribu|5ipe8s,*'^^v In a special survey 

of this year's graduating class, Feedstuff s^ ^^: found ^that 

12 perce^nt of the undergraduates and only tWo» percent of 

the graduate students intended to go into farming or 

rzuiching. On the other hand, they found that 24 percent 

of the undergraduates and 20 percent of the graduates 

intended to join agribusiness firms. The remainder of 

/ the graduating class intended to enter the military, 

or pursue gra^uat^ study, education, government service * 

or other work. Feedstuffs reported that, in terras of 

overall career interests in agriculture: 

41.9 percent of their graduates found the 
^ >: sales area most appealing; 13. 8 percent , , 
leaned .toward marketing; 5.2 percent toward 
administration; 15^4 percent toward technical 
research and service (primarily graduate 
degree holders); 18 percent toward 



^^Ibid. , p. 125. ' . 

^^U.S. Senate* Committee on Agriculture ahd 
Forestry. "^Nbrnination of Earl Xiauer Butz.** Hearing, 
November 17, 1971.. 6PQ, Washington, D.C., p. 6. 

^^ Feedatuffs s The Weekly Newspaper for 
Agribusiness . Jemuary 17, 197i# p.^1. 
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production (pirimarily •nginaering »tud«nts) i ' 
and 5*9 percent toward iocne oth«r aspect of 
agribu»in6«« #mploy»«nt# 

■ ' ' ■ • <' 

^ Th« land grant complex today is ma«»lvfi# it • ^ 

reaches into every state/ plus Puerto Rico and the * 

District of Columbia, and it has a presence in practically . . * 

every rural county in America. It is a rich complex, 

bc|th In terms of money and in terms of intellectual * ^ 

resources. Jt is a conqplex with an enoacfecgjis potential * / 

. to setve the people of tllis country*^ Certainly, it is e 

rfsource that rural America desj^rately needs. But the 

land grant college con^lex is ,a failur^i'. Nowhere is that 

failure more stiriking than in the research component. 
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^ -CJHAPT]^ VIII- 



PUBLIC iJiSCliOSURB 



Back in - 1954 when. Cttrganic Gardening and ' ^ 
y arming wanted to comp2ire the amount ott / 
federal funds, state appropriations and * 
industrial* gifts "which were available to 
state agricultural experiment stations, 
it was possible to turn to. the ♦'Report on 
;the Agricultural ExperdLment stations" 
issued every January by the Office of 
Experiment Stations* 

That office doesn't exist any more,' and /f* 

finding the bare facts today i* a bit 
^re difficult, if not dO^mriglit ^ " 

^inipossible in some cases, / * 

Environment Ac t idtT Bull <i t in ^ ^ ^ 



Something in the neighborhbod of three-quart;ers 
of a biriibn dollars is appropjfiatea each year from 
national, state and county treasuries to supi^rt .the 

teaching, research and extension of the land grant 

i'^- * ■ ' ■ « ' 

college complex. ' That .complex is having an enormous 

*=. 

impact on this country, yet, ve^ little actually is 
*known about it. One dramatic example is the tuct that 
no one knows with any precifibriess how much federal, 
State and local tax money is wriSpped up in the complex. 



279 Pays for Agricultural Research?** 
Environment Actibtt Bulletin. January 9, 1971, p. 4, 
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Annual Jieports V * 

/ The Morrill Act, the Hatch Act and the Smith- 

I^ver Act alljiave epecific.provieione requiring annual 
rejKjrte, on the land grant conqplesc. OPhe Hatch Act, for 
exkifq;>le, provide* that ••It ehall Ise.thm duty of. each 
of said {agricultural experiuHintl'etatione, #nnually, 
^0n or before the^.t day of February, to make to the 
Governor of the State or Territory in which it ie 
^ located, a full and detailed report of it* operation!, 
. including* a etatement of receiptif and expenditure!, a 
copy of which ehall be eent to each'ojAaid rtatione, 
to the eaid CbmmiMionere of Agriculture, and to -the 
. secretary of 1?he Tjreaeury of the United Statee* "^^^^ • 
Moet agrfcultural experiment' itatione comply with ^ . - 
thie directive-, but not alK Oregon State Agricultural 
Experiment Station-, for example, wrote thatsthey do ,**nofe 
publieh one ia annual' form nor doee, Oregon State 
Univereity as it is one unit in a etate system. The 
Extension Service, also does ,not publish an annual 
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But even hav.ing ^n annual report may not prove 
terribly enlightening: ^ 



0 I ^ 

^^^Hatch Adt of 1887, 7 U.S\Ci Section/! 334, 345, 

281or«gon State University, Letter to the 
Agribusiness Accoun^tabillty Project from Mrs. Brenda 
Hood, administrative assistant to the president. 



Depember 27, 1971. 
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' «.«Soine do not list all ^research projects, burt 
marely lis^ highligKts 

— *Sora«. list research projects, but only by title, 
without even a brief description 

^ Most do not include '\J0npn6y figures with the . 

individual projects, and very few reveal the 
. « sourpe of the money ^ 

--None contain any element of project continuity 
to show the total tax investment over the years 
in a particular investigation - . 

—Moat contain only a vexfy general financial 
'"^ breakdown, listing state, federal and "other" 
funds received and ex^nded ) 

r-I'ew offer any breakdown of industry contributions, 
naming the industry, the contribution and the 
project funded, • ^ 

These are basic facts. There is no listing of taore 

esoteric itexns^ such as patents developed by the -station 

and held by the college, or advisory structures 'surrounding 

* . ■ v.. " . 

the stations, ^ * 

Most frustrating is any effort to obtain a ^ 
national or regional picture from the annual re^o5:ts. 
There is no uniformity of reporting— Purdue University's 
agricultural experiment station offers a relatively 
thorough breakdown of private contracts and grants, 
while the University of Wisconsin's annual report failed 
l30 give any financial breakdown at all* tthe Environment 
Action Bulletin , after attempting to determine how much 
money big business is pouring into agricultural 
research, observed in exasperation that "accountability 
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Mema'to b# a jnattef of conicienca with each station. ''^^^ 
TPha ataff of the Bulletin concluded that ••our office « 
calculating wachinei couldn't help us compare one ' Ireport] 
wi'th ^e other* Ke doubt whether a full-fledged computer 
could ^ given this sort of information." 

Current Research Inforroation svsi^em 

* ' • . .■ 

CRIS^ as it generally is knbWn^/ithin the land 

♦ 

grant coxwrnanity, repxesents the complex's effort to 

establish a computerized data b'anJc on research projects. 

Inquirtea to local experiment stations about their 

research are referred to ORIS in Washington. The 

service is not as efficient as one might hope. The , 

greatest prohrlem is, obtaining - up-to-date information. 

The service publishes an Inventory of Agricultural 

Research, but the most recent inventory available now is 

the 1969-70 edition, and US0A is prepared to stand by 

the accuracy of only the *1969 figures in it. 
r 

There are numerous inadequacies in CRIS, not the i 
least of which is the fact that information only is 

availaible regularly to USDA and land grant officials.283 

t ' ' ' 



Who 



4. 



3 Pays foi Agricultural Research?" ^ 9E* Sil* f 



" ^^iAb service is not authorized tp charge for print- 
outs, so th#y are made available only to USDA an4 land 
grant officinale. However, exceptions ^re made. 
Undoubtedly^ members of Congress can obtain information 
from CRISI. Also, on special request by the Agribusiness ' * 
Accountability Project, CSRS made available four 
printouts.. , 
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But thtf mymtrnm rttmalns th« iao«t authoritative MXid 
thorough aoiiipda of information available on raeearch 
projacti« .Only with a resaarch classif icatiton printout/ 
for axampla, ia it po»»ibla to parcaiva tha reality of 
reaaarch budget! . Tor example, only by actually reading 
project deacriptiona vithin research categories can it 
be discovered that 60 percent of -i^hift research underway, 
for ••rural housing*^ Jjeali^ is directed toward the titnber 

and homebuilding industries* 

* . ■ ' . ' ■ 

Elsewhere in tha Land Grant Complex 

There are problems of public disclosure throughout/^ 
the complex. For example, the Federal Extension Service ' 
collects information on the eStpenditure of county 
agents' time, but it ia not gathered for the purpose of 
publio release. FES considers it the pre^jbgative of 
state extension services to release th Air own, more- 
detailed data. Elven if all 5 O' states were to send their 
plan of work to. an inquirer, it still would be impossible 
to ge± a national pictux^e, since there is no uniformity 
of record-keeping and disclosure. Florida and Indiana, 
for example, do not use thd same categories of 
••audiences served,^ nor doTthe> even have the same 
number of categories. Even a simple matter like agent 
time spent isineasurad differently— Florida keeps records 
in' man daya> while Indiana uses man hours* 

^ 1, 
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^ Within HBWjr *a<«lli th« corridor 'to the Office 

oft Education^ through the bureau of Higher Education ^d 
in the Division of College Support, an annual report is 
1/ prepared, entitled ^Stati»tic» on^Condition of Land- 
Grant runde," It in a lackadaisical effort— a staff 
eitnply collecting forme sent to all land grant college* ' 
4nd tebul^fcing information from those that are returned. 
There is no enforcement powei? over the qolleges, no 
^ serious review 6i the information supplied^ just 

tabulation of what comes* in, The mimeographed report, 
^which is sent to all land grant colleges (but nowhere 
el8e)J. may or may not be accurate • Certainly the 
Division of College Support is unwilling to stand by 
the accuracy of the information, falling back on their 
role as simple reporters of whatever comes their way. 
The division does not know how- the individual colleges 
• arrive at their figures, nor, does it kn6w whether the ^ 
colleges report all of their receipts and expenditures. 

Also within HEW is the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, which "^collects more informnti<)n 
, than the Division of College Support. Unfortunately, 
that information is computerized and is no^ programmed 
to be broken out by land grant colleges* Thiit makes it 
, .lese. than handy for those who want to know scanething 
' about those colleges. ' ' ' . 
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These ^i;e just ainong the many inadequacies that / 

will confront any person interested in knowings what 

. goes on in th,e land grant complex* Data, inu not supplied 

v uniformly, it is not collected in a central location and 

it either is not reported ^or is reported in a form tha.f - 

) ctmnot be easily obtained St understood* ' Even more ^ 

significant is ^he fekct^ that many fundamental ques)tions 

qd unasked and fundamental |fQCts go unreported* 

Millions of tax db^^i^ annually are being spent 

by em agricultural complex that effectively operates in 

the dark.' It is not that ^e land grant community^ 

deliberately hides from t^e public (though some of that 

» ♦ 

goes on) , but that the community makes no deliberate . 
effort to reveal ifeself to the public. The farmer/ the 
consumer, the rural poor and others with a direct 
interest in the work of the land grant complex can get 
no adequate picture of its work. Congress is no l^elpi 
it* dpes not take the time to probe the system, to 
understand it in detail and to direct its work in the 
public interest. 

The land grant college complex has b^en able to 
. get by with a minimum of public disclosure, and 'that 
has meant that the coimnunity has been able to operate 
with a minimum of publig accountability. 
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\ ' -CHAPTER 

CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDA^ONS 

In their ability to serve th/ changing need* 
of a changing nation the Land-Grant College* • . 
and Univereitie* hikve* derottnattAted their ' / 
yaluie. -^^-^ •» ; 

colleges for Our Land and Time? 

America's land grant college complex ha» wedded 
'itself to an agribusiness vision of automated, vertically 
integrated and corporatized atyriculture. It has 
accepted corporate agribufiness as an integral part of 
its community, applying some three-quarters of a billion 
tax dollars a year to help big business work its will 
in rural America. '\ . 

The land, grant community has done approximately 
^ nothing to extend the benefits oj^ technology and manage- 
ment techniques to the vast majority of farmers and 
other rural Americans. These farmers, farm ^workers and 
^ small town Residents are the source of rural America? s 
strength. They are intelligent and hard working, and 
they clearly have the desire and the capacity, to produce . 
an abundance of good, nutritious food for the American 
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consumer^ VSHK admits that the. one and two man 
f amily f drm is the most efficient tljiat exists.- Such , 
people are a .worthy investroent---th^ true^^^h ^ 
egaJLitarian spirit and free enterprise ethip that 
spawned tne Iwd grant complex^ But that complex has 
turned its back, on these people and, mkde it$ bed vith 
qo'rporate^ interests # It has b^en a 4eJ,iberate ^choice^-* 
corporations qver peopJJ^ 

There is nothing inevitable cUjput the growth of • 
agribusiness in rural ASnnerica^ While this country t 
en j o^s an abundance of re latively c|^ap ^f cod ^ it is 
not more' food f -not cheape r f ood and certainly not better 
f ood thein that which can be^roduced by Wvsystejn of 
f amj^ljv agricultiTxe • And more than food rolls off the 

» ' . • ■ ■ . ■-. , ' ■ ■ • , 

agribusiness as sembly-^line— rural refugees, boarded up , 
businesses, deserted churches, abemdozied towns> 
broiling urban ghettoi^ and dozens ofv other tragic social 
and cultural costs also are^ products/of agribusiness 4 
Whe farmhouse lights a^e going all over America," 
is the way it wa^ put by Oren Lee ^taley ,^ president of 

the National Farmers Orgemization: 

^ ,■ . . , 

And every time a. light goes out, thig countrir 
V i g losing something * Jt is losing, the > 
precious skills of a family farm system 
that haff givfen this country unbou^ 
wealth* . And it i^ losing free inen»285 



,^ - Oren Lee Staley. Quoted in :« Nick Kot2* "U>S, 
Policy Handcuffs Small garmer. *^ - The Washington Post ^ 
October 5, 1971. • ; ^ V 
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pad the land grant cotniminity chosen to put its - 
timer its money> its expertise and its technology into 
the family farm, rather th^in into corporate pockiets^, 
then rural iUnerica tod^y would be a place where millions 
could live and work in dignity. * 

The^eolleges have mistaken corporate need s^s "the 
changing needs of a changing nation-f That is proving 
to be a fatal mistake — ^not fatal for tTie corporations 
or for the colleges, but for the people of itaierica; It 
is time to correct that mistake ^ to reorient the 
colleges so that they will begin to act in the iJublic 
interest* It is time that Ariierica issued ati ultitnatum 
to the land grant complexj "adapt or die* 

Recommendat ions 

The land grant college complex must adjust its 
focus to meet the needs of a rural America in crisis. 
The complex must be returned to the people > shifting 
the preponderance of its resources into activities 
that will make rural America a place where millions of 
families can both live and make a living, - 

It is possible to suggest substantive change in 
the work of the land grant comples?. I tT^eem 
for example, that there must be a major emphasis in such 
areas as cooperative marketing structures, access to 
credit^ land refbrmV housincf and community utility 
systems, technological dispiacemeht> food ^ality and 
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taarte, non^chemicaX pest control cost of agridultUral' 
ittrputs/ j^taral health 's^f stems 2Uid nori-fa^ ' 

But it Is not the place of this a?ask ♦Force tb^^ ^^^^^^ 
ijeterinine the agenda of the land greuit complex. That 
is the proper role of qbn$tituencies with a direct . • 
interest in the work of the complete-- faunners, fsurm 
workers, rur^ businessmen, non- farm laborers, small 
town officials, the rural poor, big city mayors ,^ 
consulhers, environinentalists 'auid even agribusinessmen* 

Today, the, complex serves only one cohstitutency:' 
corporate agribusiness* Others must get into this 
public complex, and they must get in oil an equal 
fckJting with corporate executives. But the land grant 
Community will not break off its monogamous relationship 
with agribusiness simply bedause it ought to do^so. 
Significant change will come only under pressure. 

- ' r ' • 

The recommendations 0^ the Task Force ^ therefore^ 
are diirected toward opening this closed world to public 
view and to participation by constituencies that tdday 
are locked out., ^ 

First , the Task Force calls for a full-scale 
public inijuiry into the land grant college complex* 
Congress immediately should initiate a thorough 
investigatipn into the impact of the leuid greuit effort, 
intQ the relationships between agribusiness cmd th • 
land grant opmmunity/ into the policy-making appaJr^itvis, 

, ■ *■ ■ • ■• . 
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into disclosuire requirements and into all other wpedts 
• of the complex. Congress should . take its investigation : 
onto the campuses* and into the rural areas/ seeking 
testimony at the local level from all constituencies 
that ought to be served by the land grant complex. To . 
assist this congressional inquiry^ members of Congress 
should immediately initiate sai audit of the land grant 
complex by the General Accounting Office. 

in addition to a national invfestigatioh by 
Congress^ state legislatures should tindi^rtake investi-^ 
gations of the agricultural complex in their land grant 
institutions. 

Second , the Task Force calls oh th^ House and 

Senate agricultural appropriations subcommittees: 

0 (1) to re-open this yearns hearings on the 

agricultural resezurch budgets in order to conduct 
a serious . and meaningf ul examination of those 
budgets, including a detailed look at the exact 
nature of the land grant research now underway 
and proposed for fy 1973; ^ ^ 

(2) to invite witnesses' from constituenci'es amd 
organizations that now stand outside the land i^ 
grant-agribusiness community; and, -^{^^ 

(3) to write into the committee reports on this 
year's agricultural appropriation a requirement 
that the Secretary of Agriculture establish a 
Research Review Committee that would develop 
broad research goals for the^next decade. The 
RRC would evaluate current research policy «ui£d 
procedure^ and it would recommend allocations of 
money ana man years for a iiew# national research 
policy for agriculture and rural America. 

This was attempted in a joint USDA'^NAiSCKjGC . 
'Study in 1966 r but both the general and specific 
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jfecorameindationaf reflected the narrow fodus of the 
Sloped community; chosen to participate in that 
study. Unlike the study, the Research Review 

Committee Would be required to include not only 
USDA# the land grzmt community and agribusiness, \ 
but also representatives of rural and urban 
constituencies directly affected by research policy* 

g?hird , the Task Force calls on the Secretary of . 

♦ • ■ 

Agriculture immediately to restructure the national 
advisory and polidy-making apparatus so that there is 
broadened in-put for research planning. Both the 
National Agricultiiral Research Advisory Coitimittee and 
the Agricultural Research Policy Advisory Committee of , * 
USpA should immediately be restructured to include a 
majority membership representing legitimate ^spokesmen for 
consumers, environmentalists, independent f^unily feirmers, 
farm workers, minorities, small town, businessmen, rural 
public pf f icial& and other interests directly affected 
by the work of the Iwd grant complex. ^ 

In addition, the Secretary of Agriculture, in * ^ 

cooperation with the land grant community, should conduct 
a public review of advisory structures at the campus level 
of the land grant complex. Out of that review should 
come a restructurihg and a formalizing of those advisory 
committees^ including procedural assuremces that all 
constituencies with a legitimate interest in the work of 
the land grant complex will be represented. 

Fourth , the Task Force calls on the Secretary of , 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the land grant community. 
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itmnsdlateiy to initiate public negotiations with "outside": 
constitudnci^ft to develop and proinulgate procedures that 
vill allov these interests^ as well a$ agribusiness, to 
initiate research requests 2uid otherwise make use of 
this public resource. All research requests should come 
through these chzuinels 2uid should be public information, 

Fifth, the Task Force Oalls for An immediate' end 
to racial discrimination within the land grzuit complex* 
Research and extension money should be allocated directly 
"to the black Izuid grant colleges on the same basis as it 
is allocated to the white colleges* Federal money should 
be withheld- from 2uiy» state Izuid grant complex that does 
not place its bl^ck insj^itution on 2ui equal footing with 
the white college. Also, redei^al money should be 
withheld from th<i^ Extension Service until that agency 
complies with the civil rights legislation of this 
country* 

Sixth , the Task E^orce calls for legislation or 

regulations that would; ^ 

(!) prohibit land grant officials 2md other i 
personnel from receiving remuneration in 
confliot of interest, indludincf compensation for 
service on corporate boards of directors, , ' 
retainers and other fees for agribusiness 
consultations and private research grants Jto test 
A corjporate products; * 

(2) prevent corporations from earmarking contri'^ 
butions to the land grant complex for specific 
research' that is proprietary in nature; and 

(3) ' ensure that land grzmt patenting practices * 
do not allow private gain from public expenditures 
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without adequate, !financial compensation to the 
public. Where exclusive licenses are necessary, 
an Open bidding system should be employed. > 

Seventh , the Task Force calls for full public ^ * 
•disclosure, from the land grant complect. Specifically, 
legislation should be e'hacted to require, an annual 
report from each Izmd grant complex. The annual report 
iBhould be filed at the end of each fiscal yearf it 
should be filed with th^ Secretary of Agriculture and 
with the House and Senate agricultural appropriations 
subcommittees; and it should be public information^ 
readily available. Information in annual reports should 
be detailed, complete and uniform^ A national report, 
compiled from the state reports, should be prepared 
annually by the Secretary of Agriculture and distributed 
to the public. 

Each annual report from the" state land grant 
complexes should include the following: 

(1) Deans' Narrative — an interpretation of the 
focus of teaching^ research and extension during 
the past year and plans for the next year; 

(2) Financial Repott— -detailed Statement of receipts 
expenditt^cs and assets; 

(3) Researph lleport-— detailed listing 'of all 
research projects conducted and underway during 
the year, categorized under USDA's Hesearch Problem 
iVreas and including: ' ^ 

' ' ■ .brief description of project 

* amount of money in each, project, by source of 
money (specifically naminj? the federal agency, 
state agencyV corporation, foundation, etc.) 

* length of ^roject^ including amoutits 
expended in previous years, by source o£ money 

. man years devoted to the project; 
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(4) Patent Report — smaroa^y of all patent* held or 
applied £or^ including: 

• patents licensed (to whom and terms of the 
agreement) 

• patent income received^ by patent; 

(5> Advisory Corrim^.ttees-— listing of each conmiittee/ 

including its purpose r me^nbers and their affiliationi 
an4, 

* . • 

(6) Hesearch Foundation Report"*«-detailed statement 

o£ the land grant complex's relationship to its' 
foundation, including: / ' 

« staff, officials and resources shared 

• money received from* the foundation, ihcluding 
original source of the money, amount and 
purposes for which it is given 

serviced or products delivered to the 
foundation 

• receipts, expenditures and assets of the 
foundation. 
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Leqrislation Creating the Iiand Gremt College Complex 
^ The land grant college complex, including the 

agricultural extension services and th* agricultural 

experiment stations were created and are now governed 
*by various laws codified at 7 U«S«C. sectipns 
^ The establishment of the ladt^grant colleges is covered 

by sections 301-331; cooperative extension work is 
, governed by sections 341-34$; . Md the agricultural 

experiment stations and research facilities are governed^ 

by sections 361-390* ■ \ ■ ■ 

The major legislation creating the land grant 

xsomplex M it exists today is summarized below under 

^ * ' , i - 

the three functions of teaching-, research and extension* 
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The Morrill Act— Act of Ofuly 2, 1862, which 
provided for the original grant of land to the vatious 
"states for the endowment, support and maintenance of 
. agriculture and mechanical arts, and established the 
fo)3Ulas for appropriat'ions. Public lands were 
granted to the. states in a quantity equal to 30,000« 
acres for each senator and representative in Congress, 
determined under the census of I860, There were 
Strictures placed on the States* management of that land 
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in order to en«ur« that the entire proceeds from the 

iaiid gremts would be applied, without any dimunition^ 

Whatever to the purpoiea of the Act. In thi« regard, 

the sta;te wa« to replace any of the capital of the 

fund should it be diminished or lost* The Act was 

zimended in 1866 to allow for an eittension of time for 

states to comt)ly with the provisions of the Worrill 

Act by either establishing .new colleges with the 

don^ation of public landSir or to gr«mt such benefits 

to existing»^'^olleges/ and to clarify that when new 

states were admitted to the Union they would be entitled 

to the benefits of the Mbrrill Act by escpressing their 

acceptance within three ye2ars from tl^eir date of 

admission into the Union. ^ 

The Second Morrill Act« ^-Act of August 30, 1890, 

with the stated purpose of providing fuj?dier for the ^ 

endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanical 

arts* The Act increased the appropriations to endow 

2md support colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts, 

with the specific provisos 

That no money shall be paid out under this Act 
to any State or Territory for the support and 
maintenance of a college where a distinction 
of race or color is made in the admission of 
students shall be held to be a compliance 
with the provisions of this Act if the funds 
received in such State dr Territory be 
equitably divided as hereinafter set forth. 

The black land grant colleges are governed by the ^ 

same administrative pr0^^dures as the 1862 colleges* 
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The exprets creation of neparat^ collie* fp? white end ' 
bjack etudente hai never been amended by Congrese* 

The Neleon Mendment- ^'-Amendment of March 4# 1907, 
granted a further appropriation for the endowment and 
maintenance of land grant colleges |. With the proviso 
that a portion of this money could be spent in providing 
courses for the special preparation of instructors for 
teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts# 

The Purnell Act of 1925 authorized the more 
complete endowment of the agricultural experiment 
^stations, and statedT^" funds.* # shall be applied to,*, 
such economic and sociological investigation* as have 
for their purpose the development aftd improvement of 
the rural home and rural life* •* ** 

The Bankhead-Jonee Act of June 29. 193S (subsequently 
amended ,June 1952 and July 14, I960) provided additional . 
funds fpr basic research into the laws and principles 
;rfclat invito agriculture, the further development of 
cooperative extension work and the more complete endow- 
ment and support of the land grant colj-eges. In writing 
up the Act in 1950., USDA issued a monograph, which 
stated: 

The Bankhead- Jones Farm Tenant Act may be 
said to have had its origin in a^national 
tradition* That tradition is a belief in 
the economic and social values of owner 
operated family faj^s. To such farms in 
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no small meafture/tha great middle class in 
American society owes- its origin, Upon 
such farms in no small measure the middle 
class must depend for continued ^influence . 
in shaping the destiniei of our democraqy/ 

Among the fpitnding fathers Thomas Jefferson 
was an outi|t:}mding exponent of the virtues 
of family farms. Jle was .expressing the ' 
prevailing views pf his time when he said 
''the small land holders are the most 
precious part of a State. 

A resolution adopted by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its annual meeting in 
Chicago in December 1935 contained the 
following statements ^Wq, recognize the 
tremendouf importance of home ownership i 
in agriculture*. '1^ s a 

The National Grange In 1943 stated, "The 
best interests of our Nation will be served 
if a high percent of our farms 'Cuce owner 
operated*** • 

In a report dated October 1944' a Committee 
of the Association of X^and'-Grant Colleges 
and Universities said t **The family type 
farm should remain the basis, on which 
American agriculture typically is organized^**' 
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The Hatch Act of 1887 authorized federal grant funds 
for direct payment to each sta^^that would establish an ^ 
agricultural experiment jitation in connection with the 
land grant college established under the provisions of 
the First Morrill Act . Section 2 of the Hatch Act states 
the purpose of the Fisderal~*grant research program as 
follows: 

It is the policy of Congress to promote the 
efficient production,* marketing, distribution 
9 and utilization, of farm products <as essential 
to th<Bf/health and welfare of our people.. 
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It ■hall be the object and duty of the 
State agricultural experiment .station* 
through the expenditure oiS. the appropria- 
tions hereinafter authorized to conduct 
original and other reeearchee f ilrjveitiga- 
tions and experiments beeuring directly on 
and contributing to the eetabliehment and 
maintenance of a permanent and effective 
agriculture industry of the United Stat#B, 
including researches basic tq the problems \ 
of agriculture in its broadelit aspects^ and\ , 
such investigations as Ijfive for their 
purpose 'the development and improvement of 
the rural" home and rural lif 6 and the 
iteximura contribution by agriculture to . 
the welfare of the consumer. y 

With the passage of the Hatch Act and the Act 
raising the Department of Agriculture to Cabinet level, 
the organized system of agricultural research in the'' 
Unitj^d States was put dn a permanent and nationwide 
n^asis." * ' ^ 

What developed was a movement for more funds to 
fulfill the goal of advanced renearch and experimentation 
in agricultiire. In many states, so much of the Hatch Act 
funds were being used for administrative purposes, the 
preparation and distribution of publications, and the 
more juperficial experiments that little was left for 
thorough reiearch. OPhere were 52 experiment stations 
in 1902 when the Adams Act was passed •'to be applied 
only to paying the .necessary expenses of conducting 
priginal researches or experiments t>earing directly on 
the agricultural industry of the United States, .r.** 

The Adams Act funds were always administered 
separately by the USDA. Each station was required to 
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keep a separate' account efc Adama Act funds and a 

financial report of «ach invastigAtion and prdblam* 

•tudied had to h6 made on a form provided by USDX* The 

^ work of experiinent gtation* thu* procMded along the 

basis of explicitly well-defined projects to. strengthen 

their scientific work, yith the following policy stated * 

by the 6ffice of^Experitnent Stations in its repoi^t for 

1906: , ■ 

* 

In passing upon these projects the Office • 
has undeirtaken to determine only their 
suitability and appropriateness under the. 
terms of the act. -tt haK-left to the' 
individual initiative of the station 
workers the plarMlihg of the investigations 
and the selection \of the topics most impor- 
tant to their localities. The Office has 
insisted only that th0 projects as outlined 
. should be such as to characterize them^ as / ^ 

. • .'\«cientif ic i'nvestigations embracing soine 
original features. tRtosearch is worthy of 
its naine only a/i it is directed to the 
answering of d«ifinite problems by scientific . 
methods of proced^re* This will involve a 
definite plan of operation and thorough 
consideration of what is known of the 
subject and it 9 bearing, and should lead 
to a knowledge of the reasons for the 
results secured* / A^ain, research presup- 
poses a definite aim and a definite problem 
to be solved, a specific end to be attained 
rather than the mere accumulation of data,.,* 

Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 provided for 

^xtensive research in conjunction with the experiment 

Stations and cbdperative extension seirvices on a state 

matching fund basis, to provide for **an integrated 

administration of all laws so that marketing is improved, 

costs reduced, dietzory and nutritional standards improved. 
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and: wider in|«:kets develpped resulting, iyx the jjcull: - 
prddpction: ot disposed of usefully^ 
econqmiqally,^ - ^rofl1iai>^^^ * ^nd ioy^^n ordexly manner,^f : 
thfe I95S Amendments further ^rest^ted the policy - ' 
of Ctongi:ess wildi resp^^ the e;jcpe2^ni 



follows (7 \l.S;Xr 36lc)^ 



It is further the policy of Gpngress to ■ 
J promote the efficient prQductiqn, marketlngf 

distr:ibutionf and utilizatioii of products . ' \^ 

of the farm as essential to the health .a,nd 

welfare of our n^ples and. to promote a • 

sowd and prosperous agriculture* and rural 

liife as indispensable to the maintenance of 

TnaxiirtUm employment and national prosperity 

and s^cujrity^ . * . 

The Mclntyre-Stennis Bill passed pctober 10, 1S62 and 
provided for the fimding of forestry research through the 
land grant colleges and experiment stations*. ^ ^ 



EXTENSION 

♦ ' \ >■ 

The . Smith- Levers Act o? May 1914 established the 
agricultxiral extension services for "aid in diffusing 
among the people of .the Iftii ted States useful and practical 
home economics, and to encourage application of the . 
same" in connection with the Fi'rst Morrill Act colleges. 
As further defined iri sedtidfi 2 of the Act, "cooperative 
extension work shall consist Of the giving, of instruction 
and practical demonstra1;.ions in agricultural and home' - 
ecphdmics and subjects r^lating^ thereto to persons- not 
attending t>if residejit In said colleges in the several 
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cpxnmunitie# siabjeets 
through demonstrations / ^ 
and this work 9hall be ^ in such meuyier as may 

be. mutually agreed uppn by the>ecret^i?y o£ Agriculture* 
and the state agricultural colliege or cdlleges receiving . . * 
the benefits o£' the Act." ^ ^ ...... . . . . . . ...... -., 

Added to the Hatch Act with the 1955 Amendmenfcfl # 
was the following »VSpecial N^^^ 

Up to 10% of the total aEJ^rbpriation for Extensipii Work tp 

be allocated over and above the anniial apptopriettibn to 

the "Disadvantaged Agricultural Areas^*^ Thig is codified 

at 7 U.S. C. Sections 347a: . ' . . ■ ' ' 

DISADVANTAGED AGRICULTURAL AREA&» 
^ CONGRE^IONAL FINDINGS 

(a) Tne^ Congress finds that there exist 
special circumstances 'in certain 
agricultural areas which cause such areas 
to be at a disadvantage insofar as agri- 
^ cultural development is concerned/ which 
circumstances incluiaie yie following: (1).- 
There is concentration "of farm families 
on farms either too small pr too 
unproductive or both; (2) §uch farm . 
operators because of limited productivity * • - 

. are unable to make adjustments and invest- 
ments required to establish profitable 
• operations; .►(a) the productive capacity of 
the existing farm unit does not permit 
prof it5±>le employment of available labor; 
(4) because ofs^Iimited resources ^ many of ' 
these farm families are not ^ble to make 
full use of current extension! programs 
designed for families operating economic 
units nor are extension facilities \ * 

adequate to provide the assistance needed' 
to produce desirable results. 



/C) In determining that the area has such 
£^p«^j.al -need^ the Secretary shall find 
that it has a substauitial number of » 
disadvantaged farms or farm families for 
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^3ne or more of Hbhe reasons heretofore ""^^v 
eniimerated. The Secretary shall make ^ 
provisions for ^e assistance to be 
extended to include^one or more of the . 
following: (1) intensive oh-the-farm 
educational assistance to the farm family 
in appraising and resolving its joroblenis; 
(2) assistance and counseling ^to local- 
1 groups in .appraising resources . for 

capability of improvements in agriculture 
or introduction of industry designed .to, 
supplement f^rm income; (3) cooperation 
With other agencies and groups in fur- 
nishing all possible information as to 
existing employment opporti^ities^, 
particularly to farm families having 
under-employed workers;- and (4) in cases 
where the farm family / after analysis' of 
its opportunities and existing resources, 
finds it advisable to seek a new farming 
venture, the providing of information, 
advice , • and counsel in connection with 
making such 'change. - 

No funds have ever been allocated under this 

se'ctioh. State extension directors are the only ones 

authorized to submit projects under this section, and 

USDA has not revealed whether any plans have ever been 

submitted. " ' 
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APPENDIX Dt' 
CbOI^ERATJVE STATE RESEARCH 3ERVICE 
Purpose Statement 

The Cooperative State Research Service was established 
by Secretary's Memorandum No. 1462 dated July 19 # 1961 and 
Supplement 1, dated August 31 t 1961 under Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 19,53. The primagry ftjnction o£ the Service is to 
administer acts of Con^ftr^ss that authorize Fedeiral 
appropriations for agricultural research ceurried on by the 
State agricultural experiment stations /of the 56 States 
and Puerto Rico,; by approved schools of forestry and * 
nonprofit institutions * 

Acts und^r which payments to States may be made 
include^ 

1. Agricultural Experiment Stations Act of 

August 11, 1955 (Hatch Act of 1887, as amended n 
7 U.S.C* 361a-36ii) . \ 

2 . Cooperative Forestry Research Act of October 10 , 
1962 (16 u;s*C. 582a-582a-7) 

3. Act of September 6, 1958, (42 U.S.C. 1891-1893) 
and the Act of August A, 1965, (7 U*S.C. 450b), 
authorizing grants for support of scientific « 
research , * 

4. Research Facilities Act of July 22, 1963, 
(7 U.S.C. 39a-390k) 

Administration of payments zuid grzmts involves the 

review and approval in advance of each individual research 

proposal submitted by a State agricultural experiment 

station or other institution* to be financed in whqle or 
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in part fromlFfideral-arant funds, the disbursein^nt of the 
funds, and the continuous review and evaluation of 
research programs and expenditures thereunder. The 
Service also -encourages and assists in .the establishment 
and maintenance of cooperal^ion within and between the 
States, and participates in the planning and coordination 
of research programs between the States and the U.S. . 
Department of Agriculture. / 
The program coordination and planning is carried 
out by. a cooperative state* Research Service staff located 
entirely in Washington, D.C. 



«?r>uree- U.S. House of Representatives. Hearings. 

Jomittee on Appropriations "Agriculture- 
Environmental and consumer Protebtion 
Appropriations for 1972." 92nd Congress, 
1st Session, Part 2, p. 512. 
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APPENDIX B: ^ 

* ' ■ « • . ^ ♦-'.*■' ' 

A(JRlCUI.TtJm RESEARCH SERVICE 

Purpose Statement "* " 

The Agricultural Research' service was established 
by 'the Secretary of Agriculture on Noveinber 2, 1953 , under 
the authority of the ReorganiiS^^n Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. . 
133Z-15) , Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953, and other 
authorities, ^conducts. farm, Utilization' marketing, 
and nujCr ition and consumer use research , and plant and 
animal disease and pest control and eradication 
activities. 

The program of the Agricultural Research Service is 

"organized under two major areas of activity as follows! 

./ 1- ^Se5£ch_i.s conducted under four major cate- ' 
N gories: (a) farm research (research on crib. 

and livestock and their diseases aS Ss?^^^^ 
soil and water conservation, and agricultural 

engineering) , (b) utilization reseSch ind 

researchf- (d) marketing reseaj;;ch. 

2- Regulatory actlv<i-io« >,:.>^^»>^i nnrlnr'luu 
major categories: (a) plant diseike and pest 
control, (b) animal disease and pejt cont?^l. 

The Service- carries out emergency programs , when 
necessarwTfijr the control and eradication of animal / 
disease/, such as foot-and-mouth disease, and for the>^ 
control l<?femergency outbreaks of insects and diseases. 

The Service directs research mutually beneficial to 
the United sWtes ^ind the host country which can be 

Vjri 
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aavantagaously conducted in foreign countries, through 
agreements with the foreign research institutions and • 
universities. This program is carried out under the 
authority of section 104(b) (i) and (3) of Public Law 
480#^the Agricultural Traqle Development and Assistance 
Act Qf 1554/ as amended. 

The Service maintains central offices in the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, ,and operates the 10,311 
acres Agricultural Research Center at Beltsville, Maryland. 
However, most of the Service's work is conducted at 
ntunerous field locations in the 50 States, Puerto. Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and in several foreign countries. 
Much of the work is conducted in cooperation, or under 
contracts and grants, with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations , State Departments of. Agriculture and with 
other agencies> both public and private . 



SOURCE: U.S. House of Representatives. Hearings. 

Committee on Appropriations "Agriculture- 
Environmental and consumer Protection Appropria- 
tions for 1972*" 92nd Congress, 1st session. 
Part 2, p. 147. 
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APPENDIX Ort 



EXTENSION SERVICE 
Purpoge Statement 



Cooperative agricultural e^tentf ion work va« e»tal?li«hed ' 
by thisi Smith-Lever Act of' May Br 1914, as amended. The 
legislation authorizes the. Department of Agriculture to 
give, through the Land-Grant Colleges, instruction and ♦ 
practical demonstrations in agriculture and Home 
economics and related subjects and to encourage the 
application of such information by means of demonstra- 
tions, publications, and otherwise to persons not 
attending or resident in the colleges* Extension 
educational work is also authorized under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1W6, . . 

The basic job of the Cooperative Extension Service is C 
to help people identify and solve their farm, home, and ^ 
community problems through use of research findings of 
the BepartSment of Agriculture apd the State Land-Grant 
Colleges , arid programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

State and county extension work is financed from Federal, 
State, County and local source** These funds are g;sed 
within the States for the employment of dounty agents^ 
home economics agents, 4-H Club agents. State and area 
specialists and others who conduct the joint educational 
programs adapted to local problenCs and conditions* 

The Extension Service, as a, partner in the cooperative 
effort^ has three major functions $ 

i. Serves as liaison between the Department of 
Agriculture and the States, provides program 
leadership and assistance to the States in the 
conduct of Extension Work.* ^ 

2.. Administers {I'ederal laws authorizing Extension 
work and coordinates the work among the States. 

3. Provides leadership in the coordination of the 
educational phases of all programs under the 
jurisdiction of the Department. 
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This work i« carried out through State and County 
Extension offices in each State, Puerto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. This program is coordinated by 

Extension Service staff located in Washington, C. 
Ih addition, the Extension Service has marketingT' 
specialists located at Clemsort, South Carolina; Raleigh,.. 
North Carolina and Dallas, Texas, to provide special ' 
emphasis on cotton marketing and utilization and a grain 
marketing specialist' in Peoria, Illinois* 



.S0U'RCE:VU»S>fiou8e of Representatives. Hearings. 

. \Comittee on Appropriations ri^riculture-— 
• Environmental and Consumer Protection Appropria 

tions for 1972." 92nd Congress, 1st Session, 
.part 2, p* 22. 
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PRB3S ' 



CONTACT 



• Agi^ibusinei*. Accountability Proi«cti 

* 4 . SOSAN SECIiLER or JIM HIGHTOWKR ] 

(202) 338-3976 , ' 

•/..'•■ • 

^^^^ fiUT2 and KLLIOTT RICHARDSON, togtthtr with oth.r 
OSDA and HEW official!, vera charged in a lawsuit fll«5 
^ith ji.ing thjaa.quMrt«M of a Ml?ion t^paySri do^aw >SSXaUv 
?*f"f to the special interest, of corporate *gribu«iSe2nS tL 
administration of the "Land Grant Comole^^ ThI,? i^mr^iH! the 

coSStry? ASJ^ioultural Exton.ion Servic. In ev.ry ,t.t. of 

on beha?^Yn~^ ^^'"'^ 
S^i5rS??|L^ar?fi:^Sr1:2inTtii«^^^ 

ares Jo*. Angel Gutierrea, th* hwireUc^ed^Slr^n ^J r*^^^^^^ 
ONIDA, the NATIONAL COALIKororiAND bIfoM, tSr^S^^Li!? 

COuSI?L^P t.^'^SA^f SHARECROPPERS POND. INC?7 tSe MID-WEST 

COUNCIL OP liA RAZA; a land Grant Colleqe profe«3or. an P,r?«n.4ni 
Agent, and a Land Grant College alumnal? S. well « Mvf«? 
and fatmworkera who Mve been neglected d'.placod! " dSecflv^ 

■ harmed by the policie, Bet by thi SecretaJiSS o? A^ricuJiSrSiXd . 

n4„Li. l«w»uit charge* wideipread non-complianco with civil 

oi^htLllll' nS^""^"i <3i»orimlnation in ^n^-ioySe^t SSd dlStrl^Jilon ' 
ZLt Infill grants, the use of Fedotal fuJida to benefit prl- 
^ncti^S 5nS'$!J!"'^ oorporatipna with no due proc.M or eqSal pro- 
tlo„"alJd'envl?S/""'^°'^^^^^ 

^ ' ^* outgrowth of the Task Force Reoort on • 

■ rofeas^rhv^'Jii^f ^ ^S"^^'^ "^"^^ TOMATOES, ikRD^5?M?|S°?^«rw« ' 
roleasftd by the Agribusiness Accountability Project in Mav 197? 
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In order to realign the research priorities o£ the complex 
to focus on the legitimate needs of rural America, the suit seeks 
a permanent injunction barring further diabarsement of funds wtil 
such time as the Secretaries can demonstrate 6<Maplian.ce with the 
laws and the intent of Congress. It specifically demands that- 
the policy raa)«ing and advisory, apparatus include ipokd^mert for 
the independent family farmers, farmworkers, consumers^ environ- 
raentalists, minorities and other rural interests directly affected 
by the work of the Land Grant Complex. 

Plaintiffs demand that an equal amount of funds appropriated 
be spent on human, job training and job placement as are spent 
on developing mechanization or pesticides whose express puirpose Is 
to replace labor. The suit "requests an accounting by all *fgmant« 
of the Land Grant Complex and disclosure , of all funds comin^i; from 
private sources. 

In the future, the Defendants eure requested to file impact 
statements available to the public, lietting forth the estimated 
impact of each major project on rural America , the environment, 
the economy, and the people most directly Affected • 

The litigation -illustrates yet another example of Congress 
abdicating its powers to the executir«s branch ♦ EAMi BUM and 
ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, in turn, have allowed policy to be dictated 
by the vested interests of corporate agribusiness. 



Lawyers responsible for the lawsuit will be available to 
answer questions from the press at 11:00 A, M,, Wednesday, 
October 11, 1972 at 1000 Wisconsin* Avenue, N». W, Washington, 
D C, Copies of the Qpmplaint will also be available at that trime. 
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XN THE ONITfiO STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA- 



JOSE AH6EX< GUTIERREZ 
1316 North Av«nuti 
Crystal City, T«x«s 78839 
(512) 374-2322 

NATIONAL COAZiITlOH FOR LAND GRANT 
REFORM 

1X95 Sttrllttfi Avsnutt * 
BcrJc«l«y# Calif drniA 94102 . 
(4X5) 863-4951 f 

FRED XILIA^ 

Hamego, KmnMa* 66547 

(913) 456-9603 



ARTURO GO^ZKtBZ 
1X09 David Streiit 
Lansing^ Michigan 48906 
(no phone) 



MAX ALTMAN 
70 East 89th Straat 
*^>*;Brooklyn^ N»Y. 11209 ' 
^ (212) 342-2155 

HUGH WATSON 
Ganeral Delivery * 
laanokalee, Florida 33934 
(no phone) ' 



GERALD BODILY 
20681 Rd. 252 

Strathittore^ California 93267 
(209) 568-1064 



EFRAIK ^ORTILLO MARINES5 
i820*Coolidge Road 
East Lansing r Michigan 48823 
(5X7) 351-6122 



FRANCIS WILEY 
Route 3 

.Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
(913) 845-2331 



JERRV D. STOCKDALL 
Doparbmont of Rural Sociology 
^Cornoll University 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
(607) 272-7468 



-1 



Civil Action No* 



^ 
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SUSAN EftlCKSOH 

619 F Str«et 

Davi« California 95616 

(916) 752-2360 



SOI* DE AZTIAN 
719 E Grand Hiver 
tansing, Michigan 4d906 
(517) 485-7478 



CtUOX SCliUBMEHL 
Box 62 

McDonough/ 13801 
<607) 647-5278 



NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS BUND, Inc, 
1346 Connecticut Avtnug< N-W, 
-Waahington, 0* C. 2003fi 
(202) 659-5620 ^ ^ 



GEORGIA COUKCII. ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
506 Bona Allan Building 
133 Luckia Streat, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
(404)^524-1571 

HID-WEST COUNCIL OP LA RAZA 
Uhiveraity of Notte Dawe 
Notra Daino# Indiana 46556 
(219) 283-3424 



NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 
1029 Vermont Avenue, N*W« 
Waahlhgton, P«C. 2O0O5 
(202) 347-3853 



Plaintiff 



-V- 



EARL L. BUTZ, Individually and in 
hia capacity a« sepretary of Agtfi**- 
culture * 
14th St. and Independence Ave*r s:M. 
Washington^ D#C. 20250- 



NED D* BAYLEV, Individually and in 
hia capacity as Director of Science 
and Education 

U,^. Department Of Agriculture 

14th St, and Independence Ave. , S.W- 

Washington, d.c* 20250 



Er|c ,35r> 
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T#W. J2DMINSTJ5R, Individually and in 
his capacity*^ft Administrator of the 
Coop«rativ* state Hoiearch Servica ' 
t)«S# Dapartnent of Agriculture 
14th St. and Indeptndenca Ava« i S»tf« 
Washington, P.C. 20250 



Etl»» KIRBYMndividually and in 

his capacity as Administrator of 

tha JSxtension Service 

U»S* Department of Agriculture 

14th St* and Independence Ave., S^H. 

Washington, D* C. 2Q250 



ELMOt L. RICHARDSON, Individually 
and in his capacity as Secretary 
6f Health, Education and Welfare 
330 Independence Ave*, 5«W« 
Washington, D.C. 20201 ' 

SIDNEY P. MARIAND, Jr., Individually 

and in his capacity as U.S. Coot"* 

missioner of Education 

Department of Healthy Education and 

Welfare 

330 Independence Ave., S«W» 
Washington, D.C. 2020X 



ARCHIE AYRES, Jr., Individually and 
in his capacity as Prqgram Officer 
for Land Grant colleges 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare ' ^ 

330 Independence Ave., S.W« 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



Defendants. 



<For Declaratory, Injunctive and 
Other/ Equitable Relief) 

This ^is' an action ^IKmanding that Defendants comply with the 

Constitution and Federal law. in the administration, supervision 

and enforcement of the land grant college system, the agricultural 

experiment stations and other research facilities, and the agri-* 

cultural extension service. It is brought by 'the intended bene- 

f iciiries and thejfti^^epresentatives^and interests designated to be 

served. by the laws tireating the land grant complex, now codified 

at 7 U.S.C. S5 3Di-390» 



■ ■•■ ..' ; , . *.■- ■ ■■ .'^ m.-i-): ■ .. , ■ A-- 

: ^' . 248:7 : . . . /, ' 

Plaintiffs sillegja widespread non-compliance with the Fed- , 
eral lawsjr;^r^fiiawful discri|aina:'tloii in employment distribution 
of grants/^$ J3ene£its , the use of P^deral fiindi^t^j 1^ 
interests* and j corpgarations with no .^e process or equal protection, 
roar the . farmers > f argiworkers ^ consumers/ and rural; population sLnd^^ 
environment ; tjiat a^^e; displaced/ neglected, abused; and damaged b^ . 
the direct '^cts and/or omissions of t^e Defendan-bS. 

Plaintiffs seek a declaratory judgment on the Constitution- 
al validity' of the. delegation of authority to the Secretaries of/ 

..Agriculture and Health/ Education cuid Welfare; an injunction bar- 
rijig the further disbursement of funds until such time as the , 
Secretaries CcUi demonstrate compliance with the ^applicable :^ws, 
and have set fo;fth adequate guidelines and stcUidarjds to provide • 
for the equitable/ d^istribution of funda^nd benefits to' all > the 
intended beneficiaries under the legislation creating thes0 Fed^ 

• eral grants programs. 

v''':\ ' '/^^ ■ . .V;-- - 

' This Court has jurisdiction of this cas^ byi virtue o| 28 
U.S.C. S 1331/ 28 U.S.C. S 1337/ 28 U.S,C, S 1343 (?) and'' (4) / 28 
U.S.Ci S 1346/ and 28 U.S.C. $1361. The amount in" controvej^sy 
exceeds $10/000-. Relief is also requested .under the provisions of 
28 U.S.C.^'S 2201* : ,\ . * ^ 

*■ ■ • . ^ ■ ' . 

. ^ Plaintiff individuals and organizations are as follows: 

a. Plaintiff Jo.se Angel <3utierrez/ is the President pf the 
School Boar'd in crystal City, Texas, which, has a Chaxiario popula-^ 

- tion of 905/ most o'f^ whqm are involved In agriculture. * Because . 
of the limited access tjhe Chicane of Crystal- City has to skills 
and Capitol/ there are no occupational alternatives^* to agricul- 
ture for them. Many are forced to migrate from May to 'Octobej^ 
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to e^irn at least some annual income • The plight of the Chiicano 
in Crystal City, {Texas has not been a lie via tea by the E3et4his^^ 
Service oX cuiy other component of the l^nd grant comple;k:* f - 

' b. Plaintiff ^he National Coalition^far^ Land Ref dm 
a ndii-profit corporation with membership consisting of citii^ens 
suldv organi 2a t ion s f rom all' seCtio nis of the coutitry , who ^re ^ogniie' 
thfe need for a more equitable distribution of, land in i*lirai Ame^jP? 
ca. £llrevalent amon^ the citizen members of the Na^tional Coalition 
for Land Reform are farmers arid farmworkers. The CbalitiqrL^'Sfegks 
to stem the effects of large landholding patterns on th^lm:ality 
of njgal life and advocates legislation which it feels will bene- 
fit small farmers or farmworkers who wish'to becc^tiie farm'eirs* Among 
its goals are improved market conditions for the family farmers 
and the development and use of agricultural cooperatives., v 
V - c. Plaintiff Fred Kiliah operates a farm' ip Wamego, Kansas-. 
While" it is a productive unit, the capital needs are er^ormoUSi, and 
it is hard not to be continually in debt, ^his makes it impossi*^ 
ble to pkss this way of ^ife on to th^ next generation. Mr. Kilian' 
has four sons wh(| can all do iaetter in -the cities, woirking for fair 
wages, apd cannot Afford to stay on the land. Mr. Kilian feels , 
the land grant system has contributed toward this problem because 
it has not directed its thrust toward the small unit. 

d. Plaintif £^ Arturo Gonzalez was a migrant farmworker for 
ten years. When he could find no work/, he was forced to go on 
welfare. He is presently xrorking as, an aide .at a' communit]^ jiental 
health clinic in Lansing, Michigan. ;\ ' . 

e. Plaintiff 'Max ^tman, whose 78 acri^ poultry farm^was 
focfeclosed in iJew York State in 1963 and who now resides at 70 
Ea;;t 89th Street, Brooklyn, New York was forced out of poultry 
farming by verticle integration, which came' about partly bccail^e 6f 
th« research and promotional activities of the Land Grant complex. 
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f. PXainti^fi Hugh Watson is an unemployed farmworkers ^ look- 
'ing for work-in. Immokaleej Florida r , 

g. PJ.aintiff Gerald Bodily f arias 2 1/2 acres in St;ca,th-^ 
itjdre, California, He%arn^ his living as a chemistry teacher at 
the local high school. Because of the concentrated Use of ^esti- . 
cides in the central agricultural valley of Calif orniai |lr. Bodily"^ 
finds that it is itnpOssible l^keep* the produce he grows for his : 
family, customers and animals Iree from pesticide pollution both 
airbcrne from farmers throughout the valley and from past ^se of 
the land. He' States that, tte University of California is not ao- 

ing enough research" arid promotion of alternatives to chemical pes t- 

"... ^ ' ' 

icides* ^ , ' ' . * 

h. Plaintiff Efrain Portillo Marines of East Lansing^ Mich- 
igan has now retired after 37 years of faiba work, which had to 
support a family of 11 children. During his years in the fields 
he^ observed many changes in the operation of the farms he worked, * 
although he had to adopt on his ovm to. these changes*. His real 
income never went up* He was of fered jno advice or any practical 
information on agricultural employment or earningf a living, and 

he never heard of a^y farmiworkei: being helped in this way. 

i. Plaintiff Francis Wiley has a farm on 3autal Iloute 
Lawrence, Kansas. ^ He is being forced out of agriculture because 
it is ecc^nomically devastating. He only has 160 acres left of 
what liSed to be a 1200 acre farm. He feels that the agriculture 
and relief appropriations, never reach people like him becausci of 
the tight political Controls exercised at the national ar>d local 
levels. . » ^ ' * 

j. Plaintiff Jej^ry Stockdale is Jmi assistant professor 
in th-a Departmerib- of Rural Sociology 6f York State College 
of Agriculture at Ccrncll University. He states that systematic 
brascs exist, and have long existed, both J^^he recruib?nent of 
faculty and members in colleges of agricul^fcure and in the kinds of 
activities faculty members are ericouraiQ?' to pursue. This has had 
ii negative effect on the teaching, research, and public service 
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activities of land grant colleges. It has resulted in relative * ' 
unresponsiveness to the needs of large numbers q|> rural residents, r 
especially migrsint workers and other poor rural persons. In the ' 
c&se' of his profession^ rural sociology, the bias has had a nega^- 
tive effect on the development of Uiat discipline and of the pro- 
fessional output of its member ' In recent years the ^ Land Otant 
College Complex has failed to seriously concern itself with the • 
' plight of roillions-of rural Araericans<«3 In so;ne cases, the- DSDA-* 
Land Grant College Complex has restricted entry and opportunities 
to persons who are concerned with the problems of poverty in 
rural America. 5 

k* Plaintiff Susan Erickson resided at 619 F Street, Davis ^ 
California and is an alumna of the University of Wyoming a land~ 
grant college located in Laramie , Wyoming, Her father has owned - 

* and operated a dairy farm in central Washington State for 25 years* 
Her education at the land grant college did not prepare her to 
return to farming. 

1, Plaintiff Sol de Aztlan is a community organization 
incorporated in 19l0 in the State of Michigan to provide informal 

tion of vital interest and concern to members of the Michigan min- 

. . ' ■ ' ^ ■ ■ - . r 

ority communities and to increase awareness of Mexican, history and/ 

Culture* Since that time they negotiated with the Cooperative Ex-- 

• tension Sejrvice and Agricultural £^xperiment Stations to rearrange 
its priorities and to begin to hire staff , and have been refused* 
They have submitted five proposalsTto the University to serve the 
Spanish-speaking community and have been refused. 

m. Plaintiff *Judi Schubmehl liv^s in McDonough, Cjienango 
County, New York State and has been the Cooperative Extension ^ 
Human Resource Development Specialist for the* Chenango Development 
Project since August, 1970* This project is Cornell University's 
pilot rural .poverty effort, funded by New York State « She has 
prime- responsibility for working with poor people and the agencies 
designed to serve thom in Chenango County and has found the New 

V 
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York CqXlege of Agriculture and the Cooperative Extension to te 

' • ■ . •.■ . ^ ■ • ' ■ 

generality irrelevant and unresponsive to the rural poor, 

ji. Plaintiff National Sharecroppers Fund, inc^ is a non- 
profit borporation with its principal office at 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue,- NVW. Washington, D.C. It was organized in 1937 -to promote 
farmworker and sma3;l fanners and to provide assistance for their, 
needs ^nd problems • 

p. Plaintiff Georgia . Council on Human Relations^ 506 
Bona^Alleni Building/ 133 -Iiuckie Street, N.W. Atlanta, Georgia is 
a not-ifor-ptof it corporation^ supported by memberships, donations 
•and gi^ants, The Georgia Council is dedicated to the betterment 
of human relationships in Gebrgia across ethnic* religious, and . 
economic lines* 

\ p» Plaintiff Mid-West Council of La Raza with its«central 
office at the University of l^otre Dame, is a community organization 
that serves a population of more than one and one half million 
Spanish-speaking people in the following states^ Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinpis, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, and Iowa in developing a coordinated approach for La 
Raza in terms of providing technical assistance program develop- 
ment and leadership training efforts to foster self pride and self 
determination. They are the grantee for three transition centers 
which aid migrants ih the process of settling out of the migrant 
strezun* 

q. Plainti£f National Consumers League is a nationwide, ^ 
individual membership, non-profit organization founded in 1899, 
dedicated to promoting social legislation, fair labor standards 
and consumer issues. 3:ts headc[i^rtors are located at 1029 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W. Washington, D,C. » 

Defendant Earl L. Butz is the Secretary of Agriculture and 
is primarily responsible for the administration of 7 U.S/C. SS 

361 ' ^ 
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• 301-390. Defendant Edminister is the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Ktosearch Service of the U*S4 Department of Agricul- 
ture* Defendant Ned Bayley" i« the Director of Scienco and 
Education, U-^. Department of Agriculture, and ia Chairman of the 
National Agricultural Research Policy Advisory Committee of OSDA, 
AlX of these i 3 Defendanttf are given primary responsibility and 
authority fpr the administifation of tiHe land ^rant complex, in- 
cluding rejsearch, experiment /work and cooperative' extension work 
within the O^S, Depairtment of Agriculture, or have been delegated 
that function by the Secretary «r 

Defendant Elliot L,- Richardson ii tile Secretary^ of Healthy 
Education. and Welfare, Defendant Sidney V. Marland, Jr.r i« the 
V.S. Commissioner of Education. Defendant Archie Ayers, Jr., is 
the Program Officer for Land Grant Colleges »of the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare. All 6;f these f 4 Defendants are 

't' 

charged with the primary responsibility and authority for the 
administration of Federal funds to the l^nd grant colleges within 
the jurisdietian. of the Office of Education. 
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STATUTORY BACKGROUND « 

The land grant college complex consists of three interrel2^ted 
parts: education*, research and extension. 

EDUCATION.; The Morrill Act of July 1, 1862 provided for the 
original grant of. land to the varfous states for the endowrtent^ 
support and maintenance of agriculture and %jlchanieal arts, apd 
established the formulas for appropriation^ The Federal support 
contemplated in the initial Morrill Act was the income from public 
land tao^OOO* acres or its equivalent ^in scrip for each representa- 
tive and senator] «lade available to each state. The st^te w*s 
expected to contribute to the maintenance of its land grant insti- 
tution as well as to provide its buildings- Thus, a system of. 
colleges and universities, known as the land grant colleges, 
designated and managed by, each state, but receiving appjroj)riAtions 
from and subject to laws enacted by the United States Congress, 
were established in every state. T^ere are now 69 land grant 
colleges enrolling 1.5 million students* 

The second Morrill Act of August 30, 1890 [26 Stat. 419] 
provided for the further endowment of colleges of agriculture 
and fftechanical arts as designated by the state in donformity with 
the first Morrill Act, with the specific provision: 

"That no monisy shall be paid out under this. Act to 
any State or Territory for the support and maintenance 
of a college where a distinction, of race or color is 
J jaade in the admission of students shall be held to 

'/ "being compliance with the provisions of this Act 
if the funds received in such State or Territory be 
equitably divided as hereinafter set forth,** 

Seventeen southern and border states took advantage of the Act of 
1890, creating separate colJ.egos for white and black students. 
This provision has never been amended by Congress. Funds for edu- 
-cation and Instruction ^0 administered by the Office 'of Education 
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Departimtnt of Healthy Education and Kalfara^ The tf.S. Dtpartiiient 
of AgricuXtura adminiatera tha 1^^^ for axpariment and raaaarch 
and axtanaion aarvicas^ 

E}CPgRlMENT s panda vara authorized t>y tha Ha'tch Act of 1887 
[24 Stat. 440] for direct payinent to each atata that would aa*^ 
tabliah an agricultural axperiraant atation in connection with cthe^ 
land grant college eatabliahad luder the proviaiona of the HotrUX 
Act of July 2, 1862, and the acta aupplamentary thereto, for the 
purpoae of i«ngaging in the ayatematic acientific atudy of problama 
relating to the agriculture of the atata. Author izationa were 
increaaad in the following aubaeguent acsta: Tha AdaM Act of 1906; 
tha Purnell Act of 1925; the Bankhead Jonea Act of 1935; and 
Titla I# 5 9 of the Amendment of 194^ to the Bankhead Jonea Act* • 
Xn X955/ the Hatch Act waa amended to bring #bout conaolidation 
of the federal lawa relating to the appropriation of federal funda 
for the aupport c»f agricuXtxiral experiment atationa in the then 
48 atatea, AXaaka, Hawaii and IPuerto Hico; With the amendment of 
the original Hatch Act, the other aforementioned acta with amenda- 
tory and aupplemontary acta were x^epealed. Thia ia now codified ^ 
at 7 O.S.C. S 631-390. 

ADMINflSTRATIONf i The Secretary of Agriculture ia charged with 
the .proper adminiatration of the Hatch Act and ia authoria^ed and 
directed to preacribe auch rulea and regulationa aa may b'f necea*' 
aary to carry out ita proviaiona. tHatch Acb $ls 7 O.S.C. S 361gl 
Thia aection further at^itea: 

"It ahall be the duty of the Secretary to 
furniah auch advice and aaaiatance aawill 
beat promote the purpoaea of aaid aactiona, 
including participation in coordination of 
« raaaarch initiated under aaid aeotiona by 
the ,S^ato agricultural experiment atationa, 
f rom* 'td|ie to time .to indicate Much linea of * 
inquiry aa to him aeem moat important, 4nd . 
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to tticourage and atsiit in the Histablishment 
* and maintenance of cooperation by and between 
the. aeveraX S|:ate agricultutal experiment " 
jRtations # lind between the stations and the * • 

United States Department of Agriculture.^ 

The purpose of the Hatch research program is stated in ^ 
liection two of the Act: 

^/ it should be the object and duty of the , ° 

I '■ State agricultural experiment stations 

through the expenditure of the appropria- 
tions hereinafter authorised to cpnduct 
original and other researches^ investiga- 
tions and experiments bearing directly on 
and contributing to the establishment and 
maintenance of a permanent and effective 
agriculture industry of the United 3tAtes# 
including researches basic to the problems 
of agriculture in its broadest aspects, and 
such investigations as have for their 
purpose the development and improvement of 
the rural home and rural life and the 
maximum contribution by agriculture to * 
the welfare of the consumer. 

t 

The 1955 amendments further restated the policy of Congress 
with respect to the experiment stations, as follows (7 U.S.C* 

S 361c) t ' ' 

*it is further the policy of Congress to promote 
the efficient production^ marketing, distribution, 
' and utilization of products of the farm as essen-^ 
tial to the health and welfare of Qur peoples and 
to promote e sound and prosperous agriculture and 
rural life as indespensible to the maintenance of 
maximum employment and national prosperity and^ 
security.** « « ^ 

trhe McXntire-Stennis bill of October 10, 1962 176 Stat. UOli 
16 U.S.C. S 58] provided for thia funding of forestry research 
througli the land grant colleges and experiment stations. ; 

An agricultural experiment station is ei^titled tp receive 
Hatch funds when it is a part of a land grant college established 
under the provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862. Hhen there is 
mora than one agricultural experiment station in a state, the state 
logislaturer is responsibjle for designating the station or stations 
to receive Hatch funds and the division thereof between them. 
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The Socrfitary of Agriculture Is also .empowered to deduct un- 
expehded fuftda of any iKtate agricultural experiment station from 
the next succeedincf annual allotment to .the State concerned, and 
to withhold from any state any portion of the appropriations avail- 
able for allotment/ and ascertain each states entitlement to receive 
its share of the annuaX appropriations for, agricultural experiment' ^ 
I stations, and the amount which each is entitled to receive. 

i EXTENSION J The Federal Extextsion Service, as the educational 

I arm of the United States 4)ei>artm«nt of Agriculture, has J;L««n 
! operating since 1862, when Congfress created the Department of 
Agriculture, its stated purpose being to gather and diffuse infer- 
Smation and to establish land grant colleges to teach agriculture 
and the mechanical atts, [Act of May 15, 1862,. ch. 72, 12 Stat* 
387 (now 5 U.S.C. S 511 (1964) and the first Morrill Act, now 
7 O.S.C. S 301 (1964)'. Extension worJc formally became a function 
of |p|o land grant colleges in cooperation with the USDA with 
passage of the 1914 Smith-I*ever Act# (oh. 79, 38 Stat. 372 (1914) > 
as amended 7 U.S.C. S 341, (1964) Cooperative agricultural extension 
work is to be •'carried on in such mariner as may be mutlally igreed 
upon by the Secretary of Agriculture and the State Agricultural 
College or colleges... receiving the benefits of the Title" 
(7 U.S.C. S342). The. formula for distribution of appropriations 
is not set forth in 7 ui^.C. S 342. Before any funds under this 
Act can be disbursed, plans for the work to* be carried on by the 
cooperative agricultural extension service of each state must be 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture- in addition, the 
Secretary of Agrieniture is to receive an annual report includingj 
a detailed statement o£ the amount received by tha state during 
the previous fiscal year and its disbursement, on forms to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of. Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture* is further empjl^ed to withhold funds to a state* 
7 U.S.C. S 346. . 
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with the 19^55 amendraents, Congress added a new section * 
entitled ••Disadvantaged Agricultural Areas -^ Congressional . 
Finding** This, is 'now codified at 7 U*S.C* S 347a: 

347a^ DISADVANTAGED AGRICULTURAL AREAS - 
CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 

(a) The Congress finds that there exist 
* * - special cirdurastances in certain agricultural ■ ^ 
areas which cause such iireas ta .be at a dia- . 
advantage insofar as agricultural development 
is concferned, which circumstances include the 
following; (1) There is concentration of farm 
families on fariAs either too stoalX to too 
unproductive orObothj (2) such fzunti operators 
because of limited productivity are unable to 
make adjustments and investments required to 
establish profitable operations; (3) the pro-* 
dudtive capacity of the existing farm \init does 
not permit profitable employment of available 
labor; (4) because of limited resources , many 
of these farm families are not able to make full 
use of current extension programs designed for 
^ families operating economic units nor are exten- 

sion facilities adequate to provide the assistance 
needed to produce desirable results**. 

• (a) In determining that the area has such special 
needf the Secretary shall find that it has a 
substemtial number of disadvantaged farms or farm 
families for one or more of the reasons heretofore 
enumerated. .The Secretary shall make ^)ro vis ions 
for the assistance to be extended to include one 
or more -of the followingt (1) Intesive on-the-farm 
• educational assistance to the farm family in 
appraising and resolving its problems; (2) assistance 
and counseling to local groups in appraising 
resources for capability of improvement -in agri- 
culture of introduction of industry designed to 
.supplement farm income; (3) cooperation with other 
agencies and groups in furnishing all possible i 
information as to existing employment opportunitieS r 
particularly to>f arm families having ^underemployed 
workers ? and (4) in case* where the farm family^ 
after analysis of its opportunities an4 existing re- 
sources, finds it advisable to seek a new farming 
venture ^ the providing of . information! advice # and 
^counsel in Connection with making such change* lUnder- 
* line supplied) . / 

Further: regulations And guidelines governing the administra- 
tion of these Federal gtant programs are not codified or published 
for public circuit tioj/ or comment, except for those regulations 
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t dealing with Equal Employment Opportunity and Qoms^jliancs with ^ the 
/ . ■ ... " 

Civil Rights Act of; 1964* Congress has established the land grar^t 

complete and continues to channel appropriations through its various 
components at ever increasing levels , but has delegated alX power 
djid control over these funda to the Secretaries named in the Acts, 
Host Orther Federal grants x^z^rama have e^cplicit ijiMindates and 
directives, prescribed by laws and regulations to ensure that funds 
are expended only for authorized projects by authorized officials, 
delegates and grantees €or autly^rized purposes proscribed by law. 
Congress has unconstitutionally delegated its legislative function 
to the Secretary of HEW and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
.those Secretaries have, in turn, relinquished their function* and 
duties to state officials, without the legal authority <y: power 
to delegate such ftinotions cmd duties* As Plaintiffs will demon- 
strate # much of the decision making process has, in fact, ^ei> 
adbicated to private interest groups. 

w * ■ " 

/ 

7. ■ * ► ■ , . 

Therefore, Plaintiffs request this Court to issue a j.udgment 
declaring that the MorrllXActs [12 Stat* 503, 26 Stat. 417] the 
Hatch Act J24 Stat. 440] and the Smith - Lever Act C38 Stat. 
372] unconstitutionally delegate authority to the Secretai^ of ^ 
Health, Education and Welfare apd the Secretary of Agriculture* 
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. .■ ^ ■ • i. • - • ftJ-^^ 

^ The purpose of t^e research and exp<sriment ^o;i:k^ administered 

by USDA including that conducted by USDA thiough the Agricultural 

Hosoaroh Service and the Cooperative State Hesearch Service was 

to bet « 

^ '**To promote t|ie efficient production # marketing, 
distribution! and utilization of products of the 
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fartn as essential to the health and welfare of V 
pur peoples and to promote a sound and prosperous 
agriculture and rural life as indispensable to the 
maintenance of maximum employment and national pros- 
perity and security*." 7 U»S»C* S 361b» 

The intended beneficiaries of the jreseaurch, investigation 
and experiment work thereby authorized aret consumers, o^er- 
operat^d l^amily farms, 'the rural homeland rural life* Defendants 
have a duty to serve or benefit the intended beneficiaries of 
,these Acts. 

9. ■ 

The research arm of the Land Grant College is the cbrre^ - 
spending State Agricultu):al Experiment Stations* They receive 
annually almost one ^U2u:ter of a billion dollars from all sources, 
which pays for approximately 19,965; projects throughout the country^ 
and a total of 5,955*9 scientific man years* (Siny*S)* This con^lek 
has concentrated the bulk of its resources on developing tech- 
nology for agriculture through mechanizatibn and research on 
chemidals and pesticides* The bui^ of this research is committed 
to tjie technological and managerial needs of the largest scale 
producers q^^^ribusiness corporations, and there is no equal 
committment or ade<^uate proration of resources or time to the 
needs of the other intended beneficiaries, and thpse displaced by 
the priorities and benefiaiaries selected by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or his delegate* * , 

Because of ij:s size and expansiveness, the priorities and 
projects of the land grant complex determine the future of t^ie 
agriculture industry in this country, as well as the present status 
and f utu£fi[ of rural America. Attached as Appendix A and B are' 
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figures for the total state ^ by - state allotments of fundc; to 
the State Experiment Stations and to the State Extension Sprvice. 
In addition to the Federal appropriations, each State and many 
local governments make appropriations to 'this complex. Private 
and public corporations also make grants, contributions and 
contracts with the complex. * • ■ 

Under the present system of operation, not only do these 
private corporations reap enormous benefits from an often snifiy. 
i initial investment (since the buildings, equipment, manpower and 
overhead are there at taxpayers* expense) but the subject matter 
or research objective chosen by the private interest corporation 
often determines the objectives and annual program of an entire 
S1?ATE EXPERIMENT STATION. Policy and programs are threfore not 
determined by tfie Cbngrcss or by the Cabinet Officer given tliat 
responsibility, or even by state officials or the public. 

12. ^ ■ i 

Illustrative of this process is pesticide research conducted 
at the Ithaca and Geneva, Now York Experiment Stations in 1969-70. 
These two stations received 97 grants from 67 different corporations 
totalling $111,350, or $1150 average per grant. The gross j 
returna to those corporations for the 97 grants have been estimated 
to be $6,501,200, but this could range from a maximum of $48.5 
million to a minimum of $3.25 million. This windfall benefit is . 
quite typical of that, realized by private corporations who contract 
for certain research projects with the land grant research 
institutions. 

\ 

i 
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d?h6>chan^es;made iri Agriculture as a result of tlTie resea^^ 
and extension *?^^rk of the land cfrant complbic hive vr ought *far- 
reacning coh«€i«3Uences on. th€ rural^opulfition a^d environment? ; 



' Since the enactment of the laws cre4ting the ' 
land grant college complex, when pv^r 80% of 
■ . w the U.S. Was rural in nature, farni population * 

^ has declined to 4.8% of the total U.$.% Pop ulatiOn% " ' 

The proportion of farm people over 55 years of . , 
, age is ' rising while the proportion of thbse ' 

> - . under 14 years of age has/ declined more thap ' 

half in the last decade* , a 

' Rural emigration has proceeded -at* an ever . . » 
/ * increasing rate. ,^ ' ' ' > . • 



Ha3J-H>fHihe-^a33nHtoKtiies-^L^^ 
aimual incomes below $3V{lpO 




14 million rural Americans exi^t below a^po'i^erty 
income, and millions mor.e'^are on the edge of > ^ 
.poverty.; "\ ■ r.^., 

'A 



Sxxty percent o£v^e substandard, housing i?*^ • 
America is Ipcat^'in rural areas. 2.5 mxilion 
substandard houses are occupied by rural ffiiiiiilies^. 



y Despite this, the land grants College complex, whicfh is the 

/public's primary ^investment Of intellectual arid. ^ciefttific re^ 

sources in rural America', has failed 'to respond " ' . jj^ 

• ■. "'^ ' ■ ■■ i - ■ ■ ■ • 

* The public interest and welfare of America are not bein^ A 

: served by the lapd grant complex ^>fl:>ich has f ostered * and done 

little to address pr remedy the cdnSe^Uence^of its acts in rural 
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The land grant complex is not sexrying the inlexTi^ed 
henef iciaries of the laws that creat_ejOi^jt . ' : : 1 . . _ 

' .INTENfDED RENEglC^ARIBS NOT BBINa SERVED / * . . V. 

: ■ . .■ . . . .15. ■ . ■ \ ' ••■■•f..- ■ - 

Farmworkers are' not being serve^or benefited by the land, 
grant compleij: vhen^machinek are developed at* land grant Colleges 
and experiment stations for the express purpose of replacing 
hand latforT aAd tio projects arfe put forth to stu4y the consequences 
on the workers thereby displaced. There were 4.3 million liired 
farmworker^ ih 1950. Jn 1970 that number was 2.5 million. Hired 
farmworkers in 1970 averaged an income of $1,083 if they did farm 
work bnlyi^*" while, those who also did some non-^^rm work averaged 
an incofme of $2,461. — — ^ ^ . 

^ » The land grcint complex views labor ''as a phyaical rather 

-than- ar-socriaiog^czriL -resourcerr*^ rTheM^i^lrtorde-on >F xkbi^r And 

Mechanization of USDA - NASULGC determined that the, goals o^^ 
mechanization ro^earch woald be to: 

: r ; ■/ 

- (1) reduce farm labor requirements and^improve 

^ efficiency in the production of crops in "livestock 

<, through mechanization; and (2) throurtr»r^s terns 

• ' analysis, CQ^nbirie that set of^ producfion and J^ 

inarkeiUJag -practices With land, labor, capital, 
amd management inputs that will optimize income 
/' from the production of crops and live! stock. > 

* . '' ^ ' * f* ■ - 

' ■ . , "1 " ■ ' 

^he task force recommended a- 75% increase .o\^r ten yd'alJ^^s 

* ,* • ' • . ■ . ■ . -V. ■ ■ : 

in scienfic man^ye^rs of research conducted on mechanization of. 
fruit, vegetable and field crop production. It recommended an > 
^increase of ,84% in ^^earch man years allotted tp systems analysis 
related to mechanization* i - , ' 



"^ "^jie'^dmatorhar vaster is one example of the land grant xjolle^e 
complex's contribution to the d&vtlopment. of machines for industry,, 
without compensatory benefit or 4ttention to the farmworkers v/ho 
lose tiieir jobs as a result. The. two major . parties involved iii the 
development of the tomato harvester .were the University Of Califor- 
nia at Davis, and the Blackwelder Manufacturing Con^any, of Rio Vis- 
^a, Califorhia^^ The University of Michigan^ the University, of t^io- 
rida, the University of Maryland, and other, private firms also 
engalfed in research and development. It is estimated that this 
machine co^t apprqxfma%ely $3 ,252/000 to sdeve;.oj^ until 19&7, with 
the University of California payiI^gr $1,288,0^)0, or a^little'^ ur)ider 
half the total cost, and the-f^rivatS firms paying $1,^64^000. The 
tomato harvester replaces" rbugKly~5I^nairiiOur^"^^^ 
At an average wage rate of $1.65' ^er hour, as computed from 1965 
to 1973, the'^average wage loss to the worker was $42,298,523 pfer 
year iij California alone. The amount sav'ed by the grower was 
^estimat:ed ,at $7.51 per ton o^. tomatoes. . ^ • 

' ■ > ^ 

A more rec.ent example of land grant mechanizatio"h research 
which -helps only one' segment of the intended beneficiaries and 
harms the others is the type 32 ^tobacco harvesters developed at 

' • . - ' * ' - 

the University of Maryland. Because i^is designed for use on the 

Q ' ' ■ ■ ' P . ' . . ■ 

larger tobacco farms^ and because of its expense, the harvester * 
ancl during system is estimated tO/^ useful for only, about 30 . 
percent of the tobacco farme/s in Maryland. 

That machine is going to replace ' a substantial: number of 
tobacfO workersjp^ it is going to work ,to the cJompetitive . ^ 
disadvantage of 70 jjdrcent of Maryland's tobacSco farmers, but there 
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is research Ainderway at^ University of Maryland even to* 
—^valuate-thif-ibnpact-^of- the harvester • 



In 1971 several of the large vertical integrators in poultry 
in Maryland divested their holdings and failed tc^ renew purchasing 

.contracts with many locai fawners in Maryland and Delaware As 
some of the processing plants also closed^ many people wete 
forced to go on welfare. Despite this # of the 29 projects devoted 

. to various phases of the pultry business, there was not- One 
project at the State JExperimenl^ Station committed .to helping . 

: poultry farmers meet this crisis. 

, " •' ■' 

: * ,■ 20. 



' The small farmers of America are not being served by the 

j.lzmd grant complex when mor^ than h^lf of the farms in the 
■ country have pales of JLess than $5,0OO a year ^ and this majority^ 
>of farmers accounts for only 7.8% o£ all farm salfes. 

The family farmer pf , America is not being served or 
- benefited by the land grant college complex when more than 3 
. million^ farms have folde^ since 1940, and 47,000 more were 
terminated in 1969-70. * 

■ ■■ ■ , 21. ■ ' ■ ; 

■ The black farmers are not being served or benefited by the 
. land gremt college complex when their numbers decreased from* 
272,541 in 1959 to 98",000 in 1970. ' - 
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The Ismd grant college complex is not benefiting or serving 
consumers .when ^oOd. and products of dubious And even carcinogquic 
quality are being developed and promoted by that complex* ^ 

23- 

• - • . . ' * 

DES/ a drug additive Used to hasten the A\aturation process 
in livestock is a product pf th6 land grant college research at 
Iowa State University. OJhe specifip research program that 
deveXopes StiXbestrol lasted about two years ^ but projects on 
growth regulators had been going on for years before that. The 
research at IS U was funded by state tax dollars. 

A patent on DES was obtained in 1956 by the Iowa State 
Research Foundation. ISRF awarded an exclusive licence to 
Bli Lilly drug company to manufacture and market DES, which it 
does under the registered trademark' "Stilbosol. " There was 
no competitive bidding for the license —the Foundation chose 
Lilly because it thought that company "was big enough to do' 
the job and was ethical." Under the terms of the licensing 
agreement, ISU receives a 5 percent royally^ on net sales of 
DES (85 percent of that royalty on net sales goes to the Po\indatiOn> 
while the other 15% goes to the inventor) . 'since 1956 , DES ha» 
produced a royalty of $2*9 million for XSV, which means that the 
taxpayer has helped Eli Lilly and Company to sales of $58 million* 

Referring to DES as their "star performer," ISU promot4<^4. 

tha drug throughout the country — ^ now it is fed to j^bout three 7 ' 

.... V 

fourths of the 4^ million cattle slaughtered 'annually. ISU reports f 
that a "thimbleful of stilbestrol in a ton of feed makes cattle 
gain IS percent faster at a $10 saving in feed per pound "IdJ^^lfifaiLn.^ ' 
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Harrison Wei If ord of the Center for the Study of Responsive Law, 
. states that-OES "adds §90' million annually to the profits of 
'o cattXe growers.*^ . . * * ' 

DiethyisbUlbestrol. is very effective 4nd profitable, for 
agribusiness,, but it is extremely dangerous to consumers. There 
. is strong clinical evidence that, the drug is carcinogenic in man* . 
V TWenty-one co\mtries have banned the use of DBS is' a\,threat to 
public healthy and both Sweden and West Germany have .banned the 

• iiti^ort of American beef bedause of the. possibility of DEs\ii«idue«. 
The Consumer and Marketing Service of tJSDA, charged with reg^lit^rig 

. the use of such additives/ condemns any meatj^^ which DBS residues - 
i are detected* 

• 0 ■ • . 

\ 

The Pood ^d Drug Administration has now issued a timed 
°^ ?"t"%the consumer cannot be assured that sucK 

I action. was taken in time, or that simiXar action would be forth- 
. coming when the results of other products developed under land 
^ grant research become known* The consequences of such research 

* are not being taken into consideration by the oxperimenl^ranch 
. of the land grant complex. 

24. 

Consumers are not being any better served by other projects 
underway at various land grant colleges and experiment stations: o 
Chickens have been fed the plant compound Xanthophyll to give their 

skin "a pleasing yellow tinge," and several projects have been 

\ * . t. • 

undertaken to develop spray- on coatings to enhance the appearance 
of apples, peaches^ ci,triis And tomatoes* Cosipetic research that 
is underway at land grant colleges includes the following projects: 



Iowa State University is cOnductincr packaging 
Studiaij which indicate that color Stays bright 
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longer when bacon is vacut«n-Tpacked or sealed in 
a package containing carbon dioxide in place of 
air, thus contributing to "mcffB consumer appeal, •* 

Because of' mechanical harvesting, greater numbers 
of green ^tomatoes are being picked, scientists at 
South Carolina's agricultural experiment station 
have shown that red fiourescent light treatment can 
increase the., red color in the fruit and can cause 
its texture 4and taste to be ''similar to vine-ripened 
tomatoes. " 

CcJrnell University is at work, on a'project concerned 
' with the red color in apples, ' ^ 

■ . » . 
Kansas State University Extension Service, noting 
that apples sell on the basis of appearance rather 
than nutrition, urged growers to havQ a beautiful 
product, fTo make the produce more appealing, ^ 
mirrors and lights in supermarkets produce cases^ % 
where ci^d as effective selling techniques. 



25. 



These substances are not aclded for the benefit: of the ' 
consumer; they are added either to eliminate labor or -^o speed-up 
nature's timetable. In either case, it is agribusiness that 
profits and the consumer who loses. 

. " 26. 



^ Louisiana State University has experimented extensively 
with*^Ethrcl, primarily in an effort to ripen peppers grown for the 
processing industry, Thie chemical has been applied as a spray 
"to ripen the fruit on the plant and as a pipst-harvest dip to 
ripen fruit in storage," In one pepper experiment, the scientists 
reported that "two days after spraying Ethrel at 6,000 ppm ( air 
temperature 95* P.) the plants were completely defoliated,** 
Another^ test was conducted • on hot sauce made with Ethrel treated 
peppers — ^'''Ethrel resulted *in a considerable increase in the 
carotenoid pigments of the ripe peppers , thus improving, sauce 
color.** the advantages to the industry are clear: EtHrel shovf^ 
groat promi^se as an aid to mechanical harvesting; green*' fruit fc'hat 
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J previously w&s discarded now can be '^rlpenedf in stoifage; artd ^ 
Ethrel gives the hot pepper saucs a better colo^/ Advantages to 
the consumer are less obvious^ but land 'grant sicientists continue 
their research: ^ 

At present Sthrel is nbt xecotnoended for 
use since this znaterlal has not been cleared 
for a commercial label* However^ Ethrel is , 
being used experimi^ntally with other crops , 
such as tomatoes and pecans. 

,27. 

In some cases ^ land grant researches are applying ethylene 

\ ' • • ' • 

'gas to ripen fruit. Ethylene is a plant hormone that functiotls . <^ 

. • . * ■ ' " •. ' 

'as a ripening agent. By experimenting with this substance^ fruit 

scientists at the University of California at Davis have brought 

small^ green figs to full eizd and ripeness in >evei; <3ays —St 

days sooner than naturally ripened. figs. It is,h6t certain that 

figs or any fruits come through this intensely concern trated'IP^ 

"rdpeniHg** fully matured. There has been testimony that ethylene 

gassed tom^^toes are of lower quality "with less vitamin A and C 

andt inferior taste ^ color and firmness." 

, , ' 28. . 

The stated purpose of the heavy emphasis of ^he land grant 
complexi on the use of- mechanization and chemicals is' to eliminate 
hand and field^ labor, thereby creating > more efficient agricUltur^ 
al operation. This purpose conflicts with the purposes set forth 
in the Acts that crei\ted^ the land . grant complex. 
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. -^chemical growth if«gulators (♦'■uckcm^'f « 
♦ and weed control, 

-improvement! in ot farm curing (alecttonic 
tamperatura control and bulk curing). 

' * —handling methods (mechanisation in the 
V marketing sector ^''lifta I conveyors^ etc.) * 

. * 'Thr OSDA and every Experiment Station (Federally supported) 
in the tobacco states has now and has had for years 4 resear<5n 

^program for the development of tobacco lalaor-saving technology 
and for other crops. There are comparable efforts in the land 

.grant system in all other states for the important crops grown. 

: On the other hand, I do not know of cyie Kxperiroent station 

which has a program of concerted effort conducive to facilitating 
the adjustm<^nt of people displaced from agricultural employment." 



^ ^ „ • 31. , - . 

i • • • • 

in Florida, a state, with a large and growing farmworker - 
population with many obvious needs i the- Florida Cooperative * 

Extension Service spent only 16 out of 100,000 man days in 1970 

* ' 

, in helping migrants - an allocation off 0*016 percent of Florida 

** " ' ' 

^Extension Service time. - 

I • . - * 

■ - - ^ . . 32. < • 

If the extension service does not adequately serve lower-- 

'income people and minorities, it does preoccupy itself With the 

interests of agribusiness. A sampling of extension projects and 

demonstrations include: > 

•^i, ■■ ■ . - 

-rTexas. extension agents assited "a large East , 
Texas'" poultry company** develop "drastic changes 
in egg gathering r^Jisi^idling and cleaning ptoqedutes 
and' equipment adjustments V** The grateful firm 
estimated that its gross inoome hac "increased 
$1,046 per week." o 

-*-A 1972 daliforrtia Extensio^JfceFVice^ confe^rence on 
, ' weeds focused ojn such topi«sai "A Banker* • View / ' 

of Weeds" and ♦♦What's NeTTrom Industry^ in^JHorbicldef *" 
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—Michigan extension work«r» organized and 

conducted **litvest Tours designed to . ' ^ 

introduce investors to the recreation 
and tourism potential of the state's upper 
peninsula* **/ 

—Florida Extension conducted in-depth audits 
of both marketing and management firms in 
orde^ to determine if the organizational 
structure ^nd method of making "decisions 
* adequately carries out the overall objectives 

of the farm» , * 

The land grant complex^ the reseax^qh work and the extension 
services have dij?ectly benefited private Corporations and interests, 
There has been no equal benefit to fa^ families, farm workers, the ,, 
consumer or ruraj^j^livelihood. ^ 

' 1 ' p . • 

CAUSES OF ACTION • 

^ Def«ndemt« hav« tirMohed their duty pursuant -to ■t^atute 
[7 U.S.C. S 301-3901 to promote and improve the livelihood* of the 
rural agricul1:u£al population. Defendants have breached their 
duty pi^su2Knt to tahesi^' statutes to the. intended beneficiaries 

^of thesjB :^cts byrneglect, omission, ;and misuse of fmnds appropriateJj 

^nder .thtfsVActs. : . ' 

Plaintiffs allege that the intended beneficiaries of these 
Acts have been displac^, dislooatigd, neglected*, damaged, and 
'^abutfed as *a result of ^e acts^or omissions, policy making and 
^administrative decisions of Defendants. « 
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TJie primary intended beneficiaries, of these Actis are being 
served only incidentally, or are not !<erved at all ,^ or arik. 
actually harmed by Defendants' actions and inactions. ^ 

Plaintiffs allege that Defendants have ^deprived the 
intended beneficiaries of these Acts of due process of the laws, 
contrary to the Fifth Amendment to the U*S. Constitution by 
failing to consult, account, or consider the problems and needs 
^o£ these people,, and fzdling to consider or account for the 



consequeoces^f their acts* . 

'■a • - ' • 

' ^ 38. 

Plaintiffs allege that Defendants have disposed or caused 
t(^be given away public properties for the exclusive use of ,1 
private citizens and corporations contrary to the patent clause. 
Article 4, section 3, clause % of therKI. Si Constitution. 

; ■" ■ i'^ _ ■ 

Plaintiffs allege that Defendants have taken rights and 
properties vested in the public without just compensation and 
without due process of law, contrary to the. Fifth Amendment of 
the U.Sv Constitution « . 

40. 

Plaintiffs request that the Secretary be directed to issue 

standards and guidelines to insure that the policy making 'and 

" ^ . . . . 

advisory apparatus include a majority membership representing 

IcgitimatC'SpQkesmcn for^ consumers, environmenbalists; indopei^dent 

fanrlly'^farmers, farmworkers, minorities, small town businessmen, 
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ruyaX public officials and other interests directly affected- b'y 
the work of the land gr^u^t complex; and to insure that an equal 
amount of funds appropriated be spent on hui^an, job training and 
job placement as are spent 6n developing labor-savin^ devices ^ 
mechzmizatioa or t6||ticides whose express or resultant purpose , 
is to replace labor; and to insure that ^unds for research under 
the land grant» complex be allocated on the basis of n«ed, demands 

, of the rural population and environment, and the public interests; 
and to require that OeferBants or thejli: delegate institutions file 
an impact .statement, available to the public, setting forth tthe 

* estimated impact of each ma^or project undertaken by any component 
of the complex on rural j^xnerica th« environment, the economy, and 

* thfe people most directly affected. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. VIOLATIONS " 



The Morrill Att of 1890 authorized the use of red^ral^ funds 
for the establishment and maintenance of separate colleges for 



white ahd "colored" students, giving the State legislatures the 
authority to direct which college (white or black) was to receive 
the Federal support funds for research and experiment work. The 
Hatch Act of 1887 provides that Federal research money •♦shall 
h6 divided between such institutions as the legislature shall 

IP 

direct." The Smith-Lpver Act, authorizing funds for extension^ 
also allows the state legislatrue to select the recipient college* 
All of the states that created "colleges of 1890" selected the 
White land-grant institution to receive the Federal research and 
extension^ funds. This is a denial of equal protection under the 
lav/ in violation of the Fifth Amendmont to the U« S. Constitution. 
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Defendants have perpetuated arid authorized the unlawful dii^ 
crimination between thft blacJc and white land grant college*. : 





• ncURE 1: 






. t CSRS Dlscrlbuclon of^funds Co Collei«s of • 1890 omd 
, CO predomlnancly whlce Insclcuclons in ch« sine scaCca 


• 

SCate 


> • • 
Inscitutioa 


FY 1970 


FY 1971 


Alabana 


Alaoana Amtv* 
Auburn Universicy 


8 18.396 
1. 766^049 


♦ 18,396 
1,962,179 


Arkansas 


Arkansas A«n • ho max 
Univ. of Arkansas 


16|980 
1.486.634 


16.980 

1.644^956 


Dalawart 


Dtlawarc ScaCf^ 
Univ. of Delawart 


12 A13 
547.929 


12^413. 
605.855 


Florida 


siorioa Attn''* 
Univ. of Florida 


14^946 
1.070.418 


14,946 
1,205.759 


Gaorgla 


Fore Valley Stata* 
Univ. of Gcorxia 


18»836 
1 018.117 


18,836 
2.138,902 


Kcncucky 


Kcncucky Scacc* 
Univ. of KentucKv 


19.080 
1 85il 136 


J.9,080 
2,078,901 


touislaaa: 


Soucham Universicy* 
Louisiana Scata Univ. > 
Louisiana Tach 


16,251 

1 337 213 . 


16.251 
1.487,282 


Maryland 


Univ. of Md,, EasCaen Sh.* 
Univ. of Hd.., i:oll. Park 


14,231 
962.558 


i43r 

1,082.689 


mssi<|sippi 


Alcorn A*M* 

Mississippi Scaca Univ. 


18,751 
1.830.043 


18.751 
2.048,632 


.Hisaotlri 


Lincoln Univ.* 
Univ*. of Missouri 


/ 18; 239^;. 
1.718.465^ 


^ 18*239, 
-^v#1.95a.328 . 


Morch Carolina 


Norch Carolina A(X* 
Korch Carolina SC. U. 


22,424 
2.564.966 


22,424 
2.882.386 ' 


Oldahona 


Lahgscon Univ»* • 
OklahoM Scaca Vniif* 


15i956 
1.229 #335 


15,956 . 
1,359, /9/ 


South Carolina 


Souch Carolina Scac^"!^ 
Claitfon Univaraicv 


17,143 
1.501.523 


17,143 
1.677,593 


Tenncssco 


Tannasaaa SCaca Univ** 
Univ. of Tannassaa 


19.256 
1.908.060 


19.256 
2.127.860 


^ Xaxas 


Frairia Viaw AiM* 
Taxaa AiH Univ. 6 
SCaphcn F. Austin Sc. 


21,991 
2.445.273 


21.991 
2.728*487 


Virginia 


Virginia Sc. CdUega* 
Virginia Folvtach. tnsc. 


3.8,107 
1.702.819 


18,107 


Tocal' 


Collages of 1890'>> • 
Fradooinancly whice^ 
InsClcuCions 


$ 283,000 
$25. 847.536 


$ 283,000 1 
$28^883.229 


Funds £ron Public Law 89-106. 
^Hacch and Mclncirc-Stcnnis Act funds 
^Danoces collca«< o£ 1890. 






SOURCE: USDA. 


CSllS, ^ 
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> ' 43.. ■ . 

In 1965, after the 1964 Civil Rights Act was passed, the 
Secretary of Agriculture issued regulatipns requiring' that the 
state 4?ctensidn services be formally integrated* [7 C.P.R. $ 15.1 

£Sa (1970) 1 - In February 1971 the Secretary of Agriculture 
issued memoiranduia 1662 requiring affirmative action plans for 
civil rights compliance. On February 28, 1972, a plan of 
implementation to remedy discrimination and meet the legal 
standards for civil rights compliance ia State Cooperative 
Extension Services was sent but to all extenarion services. All 
State plans were to be submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture 
on or before July 1, 1972 anjl all provisions of the plans are to 
be implemented and complied with not later than Doc. 31, 1972. 

Current USDA documents and statistics indicate widespread 
non-compliance with civil rights laws- Prom the ♦'Off ice of Equal 
Opportunity Annual Report", U.S. Departrtent of Agriculture 
(Washington: July 1972) p. 2^-28, the following was reported: 

Total Number of County and State Extension Professional 
Personnel As Of November 1971: 

15,433 White 
814 6lack 

.60 Spanish surnamed 
12 Indian 
15 Oriental 

t 

This breakdown did not tabulate on" the baoio of sex. 
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Plaintiff fs^ allege that Defendants h^ve discriihinatea 

, • • • ^ ■■• • ^ ■■ 

against Plaintiffs and others on the ba^as of race, color or 
"national origin, in v4.olatioii of . Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, 42 U.^S.C. S 2000 (d) . ' In evaluating US^s civil 
rights, compliance in the Nbyember 1971 document, ^'One Year . 
After," the U.S. civil Rights Commxssiori s^i*:. ^ 



"Improvemer^s in the overcfll USDA Title VI ^ 
progifairt have been. "Undermined by the grossly 
inadequate performamcse 6£ the Extension: *^ 
Service^ ^an',agency whose procyjTain is funda- . . 
mental ta Other agricvrltural programs , The • 
■ •Exten'sion, Service has consistently f ailed; ^ 
to dischax,ge its Title VI responsibility to 
take forceful corrective action against ^ . r 
*• non-complying recipi^ents. Spepif icajly, 
the Extension Service cotppliande program 
has been marked by unparalleled procrasti- 
nation in 'dealing with ni^jnerous State ExtensiT^n • 
Services- which have failed evei^j. to file \ 
acceptable Title VI assiilrances, Seveo years. • . , 
, " af^er the enactment of the Civil JRights Act 
' oi 1964, these honcomplyihg recipients continue 

to receive financial assistance from thettSDA." 

. _ - . ■ ^ ■ . ■ 

Suits have befen brought in three states against the 
JExtertsiol^ Service for bverti and flagrant di3cri;rtinati^n" dn t 
Wiring dnd service." In Strain v. Philpott decided September 

■ ' ... ' • ■. - - : 

l,fl971 (M.p. Ala.), the court found that race discrimination 

1" ■ . • ■ ' ■ ■ ■, . , , ' 

wafs- so pervasive and has so permeated the opergitions of tlje^r 

■ • ' ' ' . ■ ' ' ^ . ' ' ' "^Z- 

Alabama Extension Service tfiiat it felt compelled 

^ r *» ^^"''^^ ■ ■ ' 

detailed decree which not /only enjoined discfriminatiOn but als 

prescribed prbS^edures for ^preventing .future discyimination and 

for correcting the "'ef feet cxf past discrimination; '< 

In- the tsrocess of investigation of^ the Alabama and. 

Mi s sis''s ipp i Extcnsionx 'Services, the Justice Department, turned 

'uy,some poignant statistics :. of 67 county extension chairmen 

in Alabama and of 83 chcii'rmen' in Mississippi, none were 'black. 
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CAUSES OF ACTION / * 

■ ' — ^- / . 



■ Defendants have unlawfully discriuiinated agalns-b blacks, 

■ • ■• . ■ ' V- .'. ' . * ./ ' ' . » , r : * o- 

spafnish-speaking Americans; Indians/ females sind others in 

emplo^ent* at the land grant cdlleges established Jt?y these 

Acts, at ,the state agricultural fexpeximent stations' funded by 

tbese Acts / . and in tl^e^Agricultu'ral Bxtensioh Serviced funded * 

by thj^ Acts. - ^his is in violatio^ji of Cl*F.R* 18, the equal 

■ ' ' ■ ' * r . . / " ■ . • 

employment \regulations applicable ^to the U..S* peparttaent of 

» r ■ \ ' ' \ 

Agriculture^ Title , VI of tbe 1964^ Civil Rights Act # and the 

Fifth Amendipent. to the Cor^Stitution. « ' , ' . 

' . ' *■ ■ , - . /'' ■ ' ■ ' ' • 



IDefendarits have unlawfully .discriminated against blacks, 
Spanish-speaking Americans/ Indians, £6males, and' others in the 
i# distribution of benefits nnde^ these Acts, in. Violation of the 
equal protection clause /l>f the *Fifth^ Amendment to t^^e U.S* 
Constitution and in violation of Title VI of 'the'^ivil Rights 
Act of 1964. ^ ► / , ^ ^ * . ^ 



49. 



Defendants have denied certain plaintiff 8 their expreiss 
and' implied r;lghts ag enumerated in these Acts co'ktrary tp 
. the provisions of 42 U.S,C> S 1981*. . , * ; , ^ 

.' • ■ ■ > 

iiefendants through their actions^ and inactions have 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

fostdfred-and maintatned unequal servicczs and benefits to ethnic 
\nd rcicial minority groups and to 16W incomie rural residents/ 1 
-violation of the Fifth Amendment to the .U.S. COnabituticSn. 
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Plaintiffs request A jpreliminary .and^ permanent injunction 
barring further disbursement of funds by. the Secretary of Health, 

^Education and Welfare utider these Acts until the Secretary can 
demonstrate compliance with the Civil Rights -Act of 1964, equal 

• cmployijneht opportunity regulatiojts, and the equal protection 
clause of the U.. S.^ Constitution. 



. ' - .52. 

Plaintiffs further request a preliminary an^ permanent 
/ // 
injunction barring further disbursement of funds by the. 

Secretary of AgrictuLture undero these Acts until ^ the Secristary can 

demonstraite complf-ance with the -Civil Rights' Act of 19g4, ' equal, 

- empla^ent. opportunity regulatilpns, and the equal. protection 

'clause ,of' the U. S. Constitutioxr both, as to employment practices 

and distribution of benefits, ^ 

NON-COMPLIANCg VtfTH' REPORTING PROVISIONS 



53, 



DefendaiYtss have failed' to comply with the rep 
prov'isions'df. these* Acts , /some of which provisions 
conditions to release of grant funds or mandatory g rounds for 



withholdingi.fynds. %7 U.S.C. SS305;^ 324, 325", 344, 

amendments th^retd. - See Appendix D. 

i . . ' • - . - 



345, 361c, and 
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•• 251a:' ■. ■ ' , • , ..^ ' . 

1 ; ■ • .. , ' ^^^^ . 

■ . The information required undier the above: reporti^ng 
jprovisions is :riot available 'in the form '^peqified by law 
from thfe -Secretary of HealjLh, Ediication >and* Welfare or %e 
Secretary, of- Agriculture. * .* .^l 

'>■*... . ^ . ■ ■ ■ 

The information required undjftr the a)>c?v6 2;epor ting 
provisions ian only be obtained by the public ipon special 
and specific inquiry in a cdmputerized format, after paying 
a fee, ^ * " ^ 

Plaintiffs request, compl'iance by Defendants .with the 
rejporting provisions sbt forth in these Acts and requir^j. an 
'accounting by all segments of the land grant complex and 
disclosure of ^ funds coming from private sources into the 
.public land grant complex by amount and project dt?signated, 
on a. regular basis, and relating to the disposition of publi 
funds appropriated .under these^ta* . 'c 



2&19 : 

■ * . ; T>H. ■ 

* /* , . ' 

•vmEUEFORB, Plaintiffs roquesJt this Court to s ^ 

.A, Issue a doclaratory judgmo^t declaring that the * *' 

Morrill Acts tl2 Stat. S03# 26 Stat. 417], the Hutch Act * 

124 Stat. 440] and the smifh'^LeVcr Act (38 Stat. 372]^'uncdnsti- ' . 

tutionally delegate autjtiority to the Secretki^y of Health # Bducation 

. and Welfare ancl to $ecretary of Agriculture. 

- ■ • e ■ ■ • % 

B.- is;5ue a preliminary and permanent injunction barring 

furhter disBuraem'ent of funds under these Acts until such. time 
, as the Secretary has^ set forth adequate guidelines ^nd standards 

to provide iox- the eguilsablo distribution of ;£unds and benefits 
> to all the intended beneficiaries under tfie legisl>ation. " ^ 

(1) Thqs6 standards and guidelines must ixlsure that r 

the policy making and advisory apparatus, include a inajority 
' membership jrcpr^senting legitimate spokesmen for consumers / 

eilvironmentalists ^ indcpondelit f2uaily farmers / farmworkers/ 

. • • . ^ / . 

minorities, small town businessmen', rural puBy^ officials and r« 

ti 

other, iiytere^.ts directly affected by the 'work of the land grant 
' complex* , * / • -K ' , 

' ^- (2) Th^se standards and gui'delines must insure trhat 

an equal amount of funds appropriated bo s|)ent on h'uihan/ j^ob 
training and job placement as are spent on (^(^veloping labor- 
S2cving/devices/ mechanization or pes(ticides whose exprdlss^.or 
resultant purpose is to replace labor # * 

('3) These standaxds and guidelines must insure that ' 
fund^ for research under the laiid gfar^t complex be allocated 
on the basis of need r* demands of the rural populatsdon and * 
anvlronment, and the public interest. . - 



^V) . "' ^2620 - , ' ° ■ 

■ \. y • ■ . » • '-"^ - 

••c ' (4) Thcso standards and guid^linep tnust provide that 

Dcf Qnda'niS' or their doXogato institutiono file an iwpaet statementi! 
available to this puKTlic, setting forth the estimated impact of ^ • 
each major project undertaken by any component of the complex on 
rural>, America the environment^ the economy/ and the people most 
directly afijcctcd. ; ' . ^ ^ " • 

C* Issue a prelimit>ary and permanent injunction barring 

• further disbursemont of funds by the Secretary of Health/ Education 

and Welfare under these Acts until the Secretary cah demonstrate 

* , . * ■* ]■* ' 

compliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964/ equal employment 

' y t ' ' - ■ 

. opportunity regulations, .»and.the equal protQction clause of the 
S. Constitution, ♦ • ^ " 

- . * . ' ' ^ . , »■ 

D* ' Isfluo^a preliminary and pcrriianent injunction barrir\fir 

* ■ \ , . (J i* 

^ furhtcr disbursement of funds by the Secretary of Agriculture 
.. » ^ ^ '\ 

under these Acts i|ntil the Secretary can demonstrate compliance 

with the Civil Rights Act Of 19j64v -equal employment ^opportunity 

u regulations^ and the equal protection cljfiuse of the U« S« • 

«Constitution both an to employment practices and. distribution' of 

benefits* * • * 

E* Require an accounting by a1>l "segments of the land 
grant complex^^and disdlosure pt all funds coming from priv|it|a 
sotirces into the/public land grant cpmplex by amount and project 
designated/ on a regular basis, and rela'ting to thci disposition 
of public funds appropriated under these* Acta* , 

F, Appoint a master to determine an appropriate formula 

for dcunagos/ 



V 



G- Require compliance by Defcnaantf vilOi the ,r«portin& ^ 

\ H. ' Such other relief « £he Court »ay Wem Appropriate* 

Re»pecjpinlly '«ubcnitt«(il» 

^ .//^^ 

- Valerie- lUultor 

Migrant JC^|«1 Action t'r ogram^ 

4 . • ' . ■ ' Inc* 

" 1120 MasiuU^husettf Avenue « K«W« 

i . . ^ Wa»hington,*D^. 2003$ * 

• Telcphon«i (202) 715-2475 . 



1 



John Kriwir - 
Georgetwa Univor»lty Law • 
Center . ^ ^ 

600 Hew ^#riey 'Avenue^ 
Waehingto«# i>*C. j 
Telephone* (202). 6:^4-831$ 



, Stuart^* seigel 



Cohen MUrett 
1730 H itreet, iiM* 
Kaahinglloni l)^C« 
TelcphpAei (202J 213-4740 



^ banlel A* kexneck' ' ~ 
1229 19th Streeti )I«H* 
Washington, D/C* a0036 
«r«lepliones (202) 223-3200 



COUNSn*: 



Stovon M* Pleishor^ 
Food AdVocatea 
P.O. Box 2509 

El Maeoro# CaUfornia 9S$18 
Tcloj^liones (916) 75^-2360 



Attorney* for Plaintlffa 



aai 
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-riBCfll Vrfar 1970- 



Funds4 



state ana 
Private 



AIabar::a. • • . • 

' Alfta!ui « « * ^ 

^ Arizona. • . . . 

Ar!;aniiC3 • • « • ^ 

Colora^^cr <i • • • 

Connect:! ptit. * • 

DilQwarc . / . ♦ 

Florida* • • • i' 

<^9ar<3lc,*- * . 

>'Jffii;ail . * J f . 
ZdAhQ* • • 

XllinDlo • « 

Zn(2ici:ii|« ; • • » 

Zm:a 5 • • • V • 

Kanaci • .« .* * .* 

lOanfeUi^Jry • ♦ . 

Xioulisi'ana* * • 

naido. • . • • • 

MatyXond • • • ' • 

Hichi<uan • ' • • • 
tJinticsota. • • 

ISlotjitoolppi • • 

f;iosouri • • • 

flontan^u « • • ; 

Ucbraof.a • • • • 

' H(^vadA • • • • • 

Hav; Josooy . • • 

ZJoi? M3;:i6o • . . 

VoSk^. . . . 

Worth Carolina . 

Korth paiiota . . 
CUio 

OH.lahGra . / • • 

Oregon » • • • . 
IPfnnaylvani^ . . 
fuerto nieo. . ■« 
lUiode lilond .\. 
South Carpi ina 
Couth Dakota . • 
TenneoDce. . • • 

Texas* 

Utdh 

Vernon b., . • . • 
Virginia . . • 
Vflshington • . * 
Keafc VlrryiniQ. \ 
Kioeonoin • • • 
IJyor^ing. « . . 



$ l,741,3aa ? 

307,759 
714,55$, 
1,365,763 

§03/177 
663,453 
406/086 
963,4^21 
U,734,896 
512,916 
735, d22 
1,748,390 
l|56l,*28l 
1,645,416 
1,062, OdS 
1,^24,169 
1,232,704 
' 736,189 . 
913,121 
,795,^18 
1,563,649 
1,517,429 
1,736,588 
1,603,306 
768,270 
. 1,008,517 

4ir3,r«o 

,557,097 
839,919 
714,027 
1,911,618 ^ 
2,257,C3D 
772,070 
1,767,011 
1460,7^0 
$ 1,080,037,^ 

1,970, yio^ 

1,535,208 
473,344 
1,333,656 
792,556 
1,684,056 
2,390,013 
663,743 ' 
551,426 
• 1,513,094 
' 1,198,583 
, 1,040,964 
1,505,188 
^565^220 



,4,7^12,^7^ 
67:^,613 
3,840;2Q4 
3,879,136 

25«,295,872 
2,6<S,G81 
2,802,ld0 
814, in 

12,466,^00 
7,250,611 
3,X97,27$ 
2,738,036 
1,098,072 
5,080,^16 
6,073|205 
5,824,235 
4,251,644 
6,310,886 
1,192,390 
2.406,390 
1,446,804 
5,603,298 

*1i,l66,62« 
4,309,115 
6,059,461 
3,013,327 
7,^22,523 
1,048,757 
471,934 
5,205,691 
1,333,165 

14,098,468 
7,775,680. 
3,024,759 
5/424,293 
3,699,020 
6,520,193 
4,455,471 
3,873,209 
590,198 
3|040,676 
2,649,700 
3,181,6a2 
8^631,198 
1,440,222 
64aM0O 

- 5,480,395 
7,059,175 
1,030,292 
8,211^,957 
1,313 



$ 6,485,664 
1,070,372 . 
4,624,839 

15,244,899 

27^20,106 
3^48,858 
3.465,64$ 
• 1,310,277 . 

13,429,729 
8,98$,]507 
3,710,195 
3,473,058 
9,846,462 
6,649,197 
7,718,621 
6,886,330 
5,879,813 
7,543,590 
1,928,579 
3,319,511 
2,242^422 
7,216,947 
9,684,057 
6,045,703 

, 7,^62,707 
3,781,597 
8,731,040 
1,502,537 * 
1,029,03?. 
6,046,610 ^ 
2,047,192 

16,010,086 

10,033,310 
3,796,830 
7,191,304 
4,867,700 
$ 7,600,230* 
6,426,181 
5,403,417 
<1,0<!3,S42 
4,374,332* 
3,442,256 
4,865,658 

11,021,211 
2,102,965 
' 1,199,826 
6,997,489 
8,257,753 
2,071,256 
9,717,143 
^ lJ78v395 



IkJiitOfeai • . . . ^60, 405, 022*25246, 1^*2, 001 $306,ff47,823 



*TiiiQ is not* total f«doral roaoareh funds to CAEO. 
CKoJv'i^a arc* reaaareh eonfercsto raao with JJAXJS by ather U3DA 
o££ie"f3 and by othoi? fcCaral afjonciou. tlioao funda would 
appiro::in'atQly 935 nillion to tha federal totial. 



flOOI'SUs U.S. \\Q\xm Qt noj?rcaontafcivo9# liofirlngis. 

Coraittoa on Appropriationa ♦♦Atjriculturo- 
, Knvironfi^ntrl and ConodRJor Protection Appropria- 
tions for 1972«*' 92nd Cotigiraia, lit ii83iorf« 
PAtft 2> nn* 5;!Q*531>. 
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sourcRS or ru::aj ror. cooPKRAtivn exxrjsio:! ironu 
•* 10% n5CAL.YEAn E?:otKC ju:;k 30, 1970 



Stttco 



faderal 



Stat* 



County 



Kon->Tix 



Acizona 
Axkanaaa 

CallfornlA 



Co lorndo 



Conaaccleut 
DalMara 

yiorida* • 



CaorsU 

lUwall 

Idaho 

XUifloii 

Xndlana_ 



Xanvaa 

)M>ulwlana^ 



Halna 
KatylAnd 
Maaaachuaaets 




Xavada 

Kav Hispahlra 

Ktw Jaraay 

M«tf llaxlco 

Wtw Yort; 

Ko r f h_C a c n X i n a, 

KottlUJaVoe* 

Ohio 

Okla!io:::a 

Of ton 

Ytnnaylvcnia 

ruacj:o f.lco 

Khoda Zalanct 

fouth GaroXlna 

Sduth D^tioea 

TMnftsaea 

Utalt 
i^iraciy)nc 



7127101 
(,109,378 

736,442 

10,951, 447 
1,783,214 

2,390,480 
9,211„561 

__7^273j^27fi_ 

^7j/3qtl73 
7,794,8^9 
7,479,845 

_7^182j^2ll 
:tv913,282 
4^337,420 
3,192,815 

_9^5l9i542_ 

(,7;^:iyi 

7iP05^37p 
9,482,910 
2,213,725 
5jj)S2^946_ 
"1,215,722 
1,168,011 
4,442,196 
.2,426,209 
I4jt27«a630_ 

i,6?0,70T 
_ 8jM7j319„ 



^V5ir 

850^594 
2,821»S84 

^20^135" 
735>0b2 
405,070 
I 2^077^254 
""3,9T0,4S0" 
538,145 
867»506 
3,673,058 



182, 28^ 
1,175,506 
2,591,909 

7^9jJ0p 

1,204,776" 
,326 

3,5b7.721 



89,150 
552,942 
2.345.900 



142,943 

,244 I 100 




7yO|900^ 59. -772 



947,974 
" ,135 



11,100 

2^039^050_ 
1l,5T6>0W) 

: 575,000 
547,746 



15,246 
8lj815' 

"?05,217 



4,334_„ 

2.859.X«1 2^316,779 2^069,065 

"2.8s¥72S'i^'^3.6(M),<K)6._ ' 
"1/947<90T^ 2,202,242 
3,728,067, 2,763,197 
2,742.04 3 > 4.2 2S,XlR 
"^28,932 824,794 
1,319,452 2,559,913 
1,216,847 730?000 

2,7697345 2,544,259 
-.3^Wij336 2J!Afii|£i- 
3,3377^59 M74,^0 



656,622 

27^651 

l785»,0Q 0* li l.919 
"3,231,971 TO,710 
9a,58l - 
309.1 33 ' 5*925 
259,55i --""^ 
458,055 <^ — 
1^245,968 ^ 

1,376, 7i2 • 



Vfiihinac^.i 
Vaac Vjlk^lnia 
Wliccnain 



Uniallo&r:d 



I 5,911,122 
5,223,627 
7,3^1,783 
5,344,582 
715*791 
5,209;237 
2,853,42? 
7,471,190 

1,724,740 
.1,537,186 

:_Jji^365j601 

4,617,2TU 
3,334,574 
• 8,043, 80Cr 
: ^1>422,88_4_ 

37,319 
50,000 



860,342 

JLjl615^358 
386,622 
479»444 
1,221,129 
908,672 
4^012j93l^ 
""5j274x!^7 
■"1,165,349 
4.035^965„ 



728,709 
2.330.5iri 
58>,074 
429,411 
2,099,324 
1,120,2X0 
3jt?59J[a4 

7*7,137 

2,515.000 



29,325 
_1 7,15_0 
173197483" 751, 278 
618,683 6,00d 
1^074^7 97 112.275 
242,026 ' 
3159,156 — 
1,121,743 — 
397,327 
824^2 74 » 

3.19 3^12 1, 

•80,222 
1,811.675 



2,403,140 1/2,247,982 | 
\ 3,136,265 



1,221,014 
4^285,998 
3,216,123 
374,909 
:C,847,443 
1,168,864 
3,872,840 

6U3,l80' 
567,233 
3i2 86^315 
Tb,4ljl,298 
1,921,834 
2J4C,993 
551,803 



2,203,285 
2,045,600 
296,307 
2,171,594 
1,328,385 
2,718,350 
^947jl176 

8(xi,odo 

/ 817,953 

4i.8S 5,485 



2,145,309 
912,690 
3,200,549 

_613,500 



1,100,000 
866,448 
885,000 

40,650 
189,000 
356,178* 
880,000 

^3|l67i676 
241,560 
152,000 

JLi223i801 



78,000 
'484.679 

I 160,000 

7,500» 
82,859 

3,925 
1,200 



J2h9n9 



1,040,573 
. 500,000 
2,0^6,258 

257,St»l_ 



37,319 
50,000 

.- , < 



GmtlQ^Hs 290,687,967 112,718,960 119,115,452 53,484,575 5,368,9ftO 



^Dlatricc oc 

Colur^fji 



SOUacCt t^.r.O* • "Sourcca o£ funds tot Coopfitatlvo e::tanalon Work, in tlitf 
fitflfco end fuatto nico - for flacal Yawr Endlnc Juno 30, 1970, 
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SUPJPLtlieHTAnV llORRItU APPIwrRIATtOHC 
DV STATC - W 1970 



state and )In!ttltutifan 



Appiropriatlon gndowmcnb 



^ Aubutn U 
, AKi U of AlMk4 
AJ5: V^ot Arisen A 
AK: Arkaniiii .AMMf Col 

u of Ark«ntA9 
CAs u of Calif orniA 
COr Colorado St U 
CTk U of Conn«cticut 
DB^ * D«ljUiMra St Col 

U dl^fDftlawar* 
DCi Paa«ral City Col 
Tht riorida A4M 0 

U or Florida • 
GAS rt Vallay fit Col 

» U of Giaorgia 
HIi U of Hawaii 
IDs U of Idaho 
.xte U Qf xllinoir 
^ ZHt ^rdua U 
. ZAs Iowa St 0 
KS: Xaniaa St U 
KVi Kantucky St Col - 

V of Xant^ky . 
. tht Zouiiiana St U 

* % iouthatn U 6 AfiM Col 
Met U of Maine 
mi ^ of MarylAnd 

V of W>, yrjincaaa Anna 
MAt MA Znat of Tach 

U of MASiacliMaatta 
Hie Michi9An U 
HHt U Of MinniUfota 
MS: AXcom AftU Col 

' Misaiaiippi St U 
MOe Idncoln U • / 

u of Miiaouri . . 
MT: Montana 5t U ' 
MS I U of Mcbraikp 
MVt U of Kavada 
mt U of Maw HaMpahira 
NJt xutg<»ra, tha St: U 
HHr >law Maxico St U 
My« CorHalX u 
^(Ct North Carolina AliT St U 

Morth Carolina St U 
KDt North Dakota St U 
mt Ohio St U 
OXt Langaton U 

OklahODUi St U • 
' On$ pragon St U 

FAs fannaylvanici St*U 
^ PRs U of fuarto Rica ■> 
RXi U of Ahodo ZsXand 
set Clamton U 

South Carolina St CoX 
«0i South Dakota Qt V 
TNi Ttnnasiaa St u 
- U of Tonncaado 
TX» rrAiria Vitw S&M Col 

TQxaa'A(M*U/Col Sta 
UT: Utah St U 
VTJ U of VOCTWnt 
VAi Virginia J»oly Ihtt 

Virginia St CoX 
HAf Waohington St U 
KVi Woat Virginia 
Hit of Hiiconain SyitCM 
WVt U of HyoMing • 
4^ • 



f 14f74(Vf 000 


fix, 515, 471 


74,572 


■ 

0- 


Xl3fX0l 


20,210 




0 




47,301 


CC 1 *>/! 


0 


X7i«34i 


6 ,633 


573,740 


59 f 916 


' 24JLf7U7 


43,231 


2C0,2l5 




42,X22 


0 


1(8^490 


2,505 


211,166 0 


. 7^2X4,000 


103|t310 


0 


214,433 


0 


13,519 


t 0 


.210,244 


9,364 


215,047 


236,028 


215^165 


144, lOX 


439,721 


32,45X 


310,li70 


X6|041 


215,572 


31,838 


23JL,IU3 


33|001 


J7 ,4 r D 


u 


-aJ* , f OS 


• ,•49 




9fXJL3 


II 50C 


n 
u 


223,04ft ■ 






J, •70 




A 
U 




"4 ci(n 


<9U3 , / UX 


7 ..mn 




n 
u 


Oil 1*7I 


X ,949 ,a4U 


124 20d 


X4C y 37* 




49 i 

9 , 7S>4 


<LI ,92(1 


u 


Oil ahi 
2aJ,aui. 


*27|a74 


2Xb,U49 


•7 1 1£ 


293,5*0 


3t,/J5 


V 206,714 


1 7,994 


2X4^432 


4,800 


* 344,262 


5,800 


222,6X4 


227 #735 


599,067 


34,429 


. 101,752 


0 


206,519 


0 


■ 215^039 


147,672 


430,109 


3X^451 


25,536 


0 


. 229,621 


0 


OJO ARB 
242 




469,164 


25,00d 


255,170 


0 


220,431 


4,059 


X2I,32I 


5,754 


X2i,32l 


5,754. 


2UrXi2 


202,489 


51,524 


0 


233,298 


• X4,J98 


106,941 


0 


320tf47 


8,950 


221,171 


42,502 


209,271 


7#320 


196»221 


19,910 


9s,m . 


7,030 


267,147 


517,222 


244^239 


5,029 


293,969 


X0,92S 


207^149 


81,382 



s 
2 



« O * H- 

Show 

Hi<iO C 

• 2 J? 

I MC 



o 
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larOMfiHfG f ROVISIOKS, . ' . 

VERTAXHXMG TO . i 
lAND GRAHT COLLEGES, AOWCUI/nmAL EKXEMSIOH SlIWICE AKD AGWCOLTORAL EJtfl^WMSNT 
STATIONS. * 

7 |}*8«C. S 305. COHOmoWS OF GRAHT: . 

* -fourth. An annual raport ihall «i iMida rt^irdlng tha prevail 
c£ a«ch cQllaga racotdlnsr any i»prov»i*anti and axpariyanti »ada,^ 
* vith tha^lr coife und mult*, and »uch othar wattari, including 
Stata induttriaX and aconomic atatiitici, ai >iay b« yuppoiad 
uiafuli^na copy oil which ihail ba trahi«ittad byjuail, by aach. 
to alX thi othar coXligaa which iwy ba anddw^fl undat tha proviapni 
of. ffactioni 301 -304 of thia titla, and alio qna qopy to tha 
Sacxatftry of intarior," » 

< tJntll July 1, XW, r#daral fuAd. for initruction vara adijinlitarad 
by tha Dapattuwnt of tha Jntarior. fxon ^uly^lr W3» 
X953, thaSa fund* vara adminiitarad through tha radatal {•cuxrlty 
Agancy. Ondar Hacognition flan IIP. 1 of 1953, 5 U*«.C*J23, aU 
funotioni 6f tha radatal Security Agancy vara tranifarrad to tha 
4)apart«ant of HaaXth, Education and Malfara. ' ' % ■■ 

1 U.S.C. 324, TIME, MAipilR* ETC., Of WIMOAL mMEMTii 

"•..and luch traaiurara [of tha land grant coiugaij jhall ba 
raquirad to taport to th* Sacrataxy of Agrictiltura Jnd to th« 
Sacratary of Haalth, Education, and Walfara, on or bafora tha 
lit day of faptaM>ir of aach-yaar, a datailad itatiiMnt of tha 
anount lo racaivad and of iti diiburstMant.** 

7 O.A.C. 325. STATE TO HEPtACE fOMDS HZSMrhttO, ETC. > AESTMCTJOHS OK 
" OIB OF FUNDS? AEFOWPS BV a)tLECBSt ^ 

"An annual raport by tha praiidtnfe of aAch of aaid coilagta 
ahall ba iwida to tha Sactatary of Agricultura, ai wAl ai to ^ 
th« Sicratary of Haalth, Education/' and Half era, ragarding tha con*-^. „ 
dition and prograii of aach collaga, inolxiding itatiitical infamation 
in ralatiori to Iti ricaipti and axpanditutaa, Iti library, tha 
nuabar of ita itudanta and pxofaiiori, and aliOt-^ai *=o ■'^y ^"viwinti 
and axpariwanti Mda undar tha diraction of any axpari»fnt itationi 
. attachad to laid collagai, with thair coit and raiulti And auch , 
. othar induatrial and aconoitical ;t»tiatica aa inay bj.f'JJjdad ai 
uiaful, ona copy of which ihall ba trahiMittad by «*il fraa to 
all othix coUagai andowad undai^iaid laction*** 

7 U.S.C. 344.^ XSCERTAINHENT OF ENTlTLEriENTj «ME AND MMIHER OF FAVHENtt 
' ' REPORTS OF RECEIPTS AMD DXtSURSEHENTS 

«*..lafor# tha fundi haraih providad ihaXl bacoiwi ^vailabXa to 
any collaga for any* fiical ^aar,. plani for tha wotlc to cwriad 
onfundir Sad lactioni alfall ba lubiattad by tha P»^op«^;«^c^*i" 
Of aach collaga and approvad by tha Saerafcary of Agricultura. Such 
' luna ihalX b2 paid in aquaX quartarly pay/Hnf ■ i" ^r' about jJuly, 
• Octobar, January and April of aach yaar to tha 
» • officar of ttia Stata duly authori*ad by tha lawa of tha Stata to 
ricaiva tha lama, and- luch officar ihall bi raquirid to raport to 
tha Socrataty ,of Agricultura on or about tha fir it day of January 
of «ach yaar, a dataiX^d itat^ant of tha a*ount lO racaivad . 
during tha pravioui fiidaX yaar and it» ^Ukiburaamant, on formi ^ 
praacribad by the Secratary of Agricultura. 
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7 U«S.C« 34*S. REPLACEMENT OF DiMIlflSHED; LOST OR KIGXP^LIED FUNDS; 
, ^ lESTWCTXONS OH USB> REPORTS Of COItLECES 

■".••It lhalX be tha duty o£ lald colXegaii annuallyi on or 
about tha flrit day of Januai^, to maka to tha Govamor of 
the Stata In which It ia located a full and detallad report Of 
Ita oparatl6n« in esttenalon work aa defined in aaid aestionjs, ^ 
including .« detai Wd atatewent of recfipta and expenditurea from 
all aourcea for jthir purpoae, a copy of which report ahall^e • ' i 

^ , ■ ^, aent to the Secretary of Agriculture.* Jl' 

ffu.S.C. 361e P^YMtfNT OF ALL0T*2NTS tfO STATI5 ACR2CULTURAL.BXPER1HCNT 

STATIONS; DIRECTOHif AND TREASURERS OR OTHER OmcERSj ' ^ 
ACCOUNTING; REPORTS TO QECRETARV; REPLACEMENT nx STATES ' 
Of DIMINISHED, -XOST OR MISAPPLIED ALLOTMENTS? SUBSEQUENT v. 
ALLOTMENTS OR PAYMENTS CONTINGENT ON SUCH REPLACEMENT 

"...Such treaauroF or qther officer ahall receive. and account 
for ell funda allotted to the .State under the proviaona of 
^ aeotiona 3fila-361i of thia Utle and ahall report, with th# 
Mpyoval of the-dircotor, to the secretary of Agriculture^ or 
before the firat day of September of aach year a detailed f 
8tate«ent of the amount received tfilder proviaiona of aaid ' 
aectiona during the preceding fiacal year, and of ita diaburaement • 
on achedulea preacribed by the Secretary of Agriealt^tire. **•* 

' ^ ■ * "'f^ 
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. ' Senator SraTONSbw We T?iJl recess '^now mtU tomorrow moriiiing 
• ^'.ast.^iSOlnthiSsamerooBa. ' V , ' .1- . ^ t : - 

- ^ ^ OH TueSSclay, June, 20, 1072, at' 0 : 30 aim;Tn-tIr6-samerrc«>ia;^)^r' .— # - - 
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